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THE  JILT 


A  YARN 


PART  I 

It  was  a  summer  afternoon ;  the  sun  shone  mellow  upon 
the  south  sands  of  Tenby ;  the  clear  blue  water  sparkled  to 
the  horizon,  and  each  ripple  as  it  came  ashore  broke  into 
diamonds.  This  amber  sand,  broad,  bold,  and  smooth  as  the 
turf  at  Lord’s — and,  indeed,  wickets  are  often  pitched  on  it 
— has  been  called  “  Nature’s  finest  promenade  ;  ”  yet,  owing 
to  a  counter  attraction,  it  was  now  paraded  by  a  single  figure 
— a  tall,  straight,  well-built  young  man,  rather  ruddy,  but 
tanned  and  bronzed  by  weather ;  shaved  smooth  as  an  egg, 
and  his  collar,  his  tie,  and  all  his  dress  very  neat  and  precise. 
He  held  a  deck  glass,  and  turned  every  ten  yards,  though  he 
had  a  mile  to  promenade.  These  signs  denoted  a  good  sea¬ 
man.  Yet  his  glass  swept  the  land  more  than  the  water,  and 
that  is  not  like  a  sailor. 

This  incongruity,  however,  was  soon  explained  and  justified. 

There  hove  in  sight  a  craft  as  attractive  to  every  true  tar, 
from  an  admiral  of  the  red  to  the  boatswain’s  mate,  as  any 
cutter,  schooner,  brig,  bark,  or  ship,  and  bore  down  on  him 
with  colours  flying  alow  and  aloft. 

Lieutenant  Greaves  made  all  sail  towards  her,  for  it  was 
Ellen  Ap  Rice,  the  loveliest  girl  in  Wales. 

He  met  her  with  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  and 
thanked  her  warmly  for  coming.  “  Indeed  you  may,”  said 
she ;  “  when  I  promised,  I  forgot  the  flower-show.” 

“  Dear  me,”  said  he,  “  what  a  pity  !  I  would  not  have 
asked  you.” 

“Oh,”  said  she,  “never  mind ;  I  shall  not  break  my  heart;  but 
it  seems  so  odd  you  wanting  me  to  come  out  here,  when  you 
are  always  welcome  at  our  house,  and  papa  so  fond  of  you.” 
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Lieutenant  Greaves  endeavoured  to  explain.  “  Why,  you 
see.  Miss  Ap  Rice,  I’m  expecting  my  sailing  orders  down, 

and  before  I  go,  I  want -  And  the  sight  of  the  sea  gives 

one  courage.” 

“  It  gave  me  a  fit  of  terror  the  last  time  I  was  on  it.” 

“  Ay,  but  you  are  not  a  sailor  !  it  gives  me  courage  to  say 
more  than  I  dare  in  your  own  house ;  you  so  beautiful,  so 
accomplished,  so  admired,  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  consent 
to  throw  yourself  away  upon  a  seaman.” 

Ellen  arched  her  brows.  “  What  are  you  saying,  Mr. 
Greaves  ?  Why,  it  is  known  all  over  Tenby  that  I  renounce 
the  military,  and  have  vowed  to  be  a  sailor’s  bride.” 

By  this  it  seems  there  were  only  two  learned  professions 
recognised  by  the  young  ladies  at  Tenby. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  Greaves,  “an  admiral,  or  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,”  said  the  young  lady,  “  of  course  he  would  have  to 
be  an  admiral — eventually.  But  they  cannot  be  born  admirals.” 
At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  she  preferred  not  to  look 
Lieutenant  Greaves,  R.N.,  in  the  face;  so  she  wrote  pot¬ 
hooks  and  hangers  on  the  sand  with  her  parasol,  so  carefully 
that  you  would  have  sworn  they  must  be  wrords  of  deepest 
import. 

“From  a  lieutenant  to  an  admiral  is  a  long  way,”  said 
Greaves  sadly. 

“Yes,”  said  she  archly,  “it  is  as  far  as  from  Tenby  to 
Valparaiso,  where  my  cousin  Dick  sailed  to  last  year — such  a 
handsome  fellow  ! — and  there’s  Cape  Horn  to  weather.  But  a 
good  deal  depends  on  courage  and  perseverance.”  In  uttering 
this  last  remark  she  turned  her  eye  askant  a  moment,  and  a  flash 
shot  out  of  it  that  lighted  the  sailor’s  bonfire  in  a  moment. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Ap  Rice,  do  I  understand  you  ?  Can  I  be  so 
fortunate  ?  If  courage,  perseverance,  and  devotion  can  win 

you,  no  other  man  shall  ever -  You  must  have  seen  I 

love  you.” 

“  It  would  be  odd  if  I  had  not,”  said  Ellen,  blushing  a 
little,  and  smiling  slyly.  “  Why,  all  Tenby  has  seen  it.  You 
don’t  hide  it  under  a  bushel.” 

The  young  man  turned  red.  “Then  I  deserve  a  round 
dozen  at  the  gangway  for  being  so  indelicate.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  young  Welshwoman  generously.  “  Why 
do  I  prefer  sailors  ?  Because  they  are  so  frank  and  open  and 
artless  and  brave.  Why,  Mr.  Greaves,  don’t  you  be  stupid  ; 
your  open  admiration  is  a  compliment  to  any  girl,  and  I  am 
proud  of  it,  of  course,”  said  she  gently. 
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“God  bless  you!”  cried  the  young  man.  “Now  I  wish 
we  were  at  home,  that  I  might  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you 
without  making  you  the  town-talk.  Sweet,  lovely,  darling 
Ellen,  will  you  try  and  love  me  ?  ” 

“  Humph  !  If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  should  I 
be  here  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  but  I  am  asking  for  more,”  said  Greaves ;  “  for  your 
affection,  and  your  promise  to  wait  for  me  till  I  am  more 
than  a  lieutenant.  I  dare  not  ask  for  your  hand  till  I  am  a 
post-captain  at  least.  Ellen,  sweet  Ellen,  may  I  put  this  on 
your  dear  finger  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it  is  a  ring.  No.  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  put  it  on,  and  then  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“  I  declare,  if  he  had  not  got  it  ready  on  purpose  !  ”  said 
she,  laughing,  and  was  so  extremely  amused  that  she  quite 
forgot  to  resist,  and  he  whipped  it  on  in  a  trice.  It  was  no 
sooner  on  than  she  pulled  a  grave  face,  and  demanded  an 
explanation  of  this  singular  conduct. 

“  It  means  we  are  engaged,”  said  he  joyfully,  and  flung 
his  cap  into  the  air  a  great  height  and  caught  it. 

“  A  trap  !  ”  screamed  she.  “  Take  it  off  this  instant  !  ” 

“  Must  I  ?  ”  said  he  sadly. 

“  Of  course  you  must.”  And  she  crooked  her  finger 
instead  of  straightening  it. 

“  It  won’t  come  off,”  said  he,  with  more  cunning  than  one 
would  have  expected. 

“  No  more  it  will.  Well,  I  must  have  my  finger  amputated 
the  moment  I  get  home.  But  mind,  I  am  not  to  be  caught 
by  such  artifices.  You  must  ask  papa.” 

“So  I  will,”  cried  Greaves  joyfully — then,  upon  reflection: 
“  He’ll  wonder  at  my  impudence.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Ellen  demurely ;  “  you  know  he  is  mayor  of 
the  town,  and  has  the  drollest  applications  made  to  him  at 
times.  Ha  !  ha  !  ” 

“  How  shall  I  ever  break  it  to  him  ?  ”  said  Greaves.  “  A 
lieutenant !  ” 

“  Why,  a  lieutenant  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  are  you  not  related 
to  one  of  the  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  But  he  won’t  put  me  over  the  heads  of  my  betters. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  is  gone  by.” 

“You  need  not  say  that.  Say  you  are  cousin  to  the  First 
Lord,  and  then  stop.  That  is  the  way  to  talk  to  a  mayor. 
There — look  at  me,  telling  him  what  to  say — as  if  I  cai-ed. 
Oh  dear — here  comes  that  tittling-tattling  Mrs.  Dodsley,  and 
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her  whole  brood  of  children  and  nurses.  She  shan’t  see 
what  I  am  doing;”  and  Miss  Ap  Rice  marched  swiftly  into 
Merlin’s  Cave,  settled  her  skirts,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone. 
“  Oh,”  said  she,  with  no  great  appearance  of  agitation,  “  what 
a  goose  I  must  be  !  This  is  the  last  place  I  ought  to  have 
come  to ;  this  is  where  the  lovers  interchange  their  vows — 
the  silly  things  !  ” 

This  artless  speech — if  artless  it  was — brought  the  man  on 
his  knees  to  her  with  such  an  outburst  of  honest  passion  and 
eloquent  love  that  her  cooler  nature  was  moved  as  it  had 
never  been  before.  She  was  half  frightened,  but  flattered  and 
touched ;  she  shed  a  tear  or  two,  and  though  she  drew  away  the 
hand  he  was  mumbling,  and  said  he  oughtn’t  and  he  mustn’t, 
there  was  nothing  very  discouraging  in  her  way,  not  even 
when  she  stopped  her  ears  and  said,  “You  should  say  all  this 
to  papa.”  As  if  one  could  make  as  hot  love  to  the  mayor  in 
his  study  as  to  the  mayor’s  daughter  in  Merlin’s  Cave  ! 

She  was  coy,  and  would  not  stay  long  in  Merlin’s  Cave 
after  this,  but  said  nothing  about  going  home ;  so  they 
emerged  from  the  cave,  and  strolled  toward  Giltar  Point. 

Suddenly  there  issued  from  the  Sound,  and  burst  upon 
their  sight,  a  beautiful  yacht,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
or  so,  cutter-rigged,  bowling  along  before  the  wind  thirteen 
knots  an  hour ;  sails  white  as  snow  and  well  set,  hull  low 
and  shapely,  wire  rigging  so  slim  it  seemed  of  -whipcord  or 
mermaid’s  hair. 

“  Oh,  Arthur  !  ”  cried  Ellen.  “  What  a  beauty  !  ” 

“  And  so  she  is,”  said  he  heartily.  "  Bless  you  for  calling 
me  f  Arthur.’  ” 

“  It  slipped  out  by  mistake.  Come  to  the  Castle  Hill. 
I  must  see  her  come  right  in — Arthur.” 

Arthur  took  Ellen’s  hand,  and  they  hurried  to  the  Castle 
Hill,  and  as  they  went  kept  turning  their  heads  to  watch 
the  yacht’s  manoeuvres ;  for  a  sailor  never  tires  of  observing 
how  this  or  that  craft  is  handled  ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  first- 
class  yacht  in  those  fair  but  uneventful  waters  was  very 
exciting  to  Ellen  Ap  Rice. 

The  cutter  gave  St.  Catherine’s  Rock  a  wide  berth,  and 
ran  out  well  to  the  Woolhouse  Reef,  then  hauled  up  and 
stood  on  the  port  tack,  heading  for  her  anchorage ;  but  an 
eddy  wind  from  the  North  Cliffs  caught  her,  and  she  broke 
off ;  so  she  stood  on  towards  Monkstone  Point,  then  came 
about  with  her  berth  well  under  her  lee,  mistress  of  the 
situation,  as  landsmen  say. 
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Arthur  kept  explaining  her  manoeuvres  and  the  necessity 
for  them,  and  when  she  came  about  said  she  was  well-behaved 
— had  forereached  five  times  her  length — and  was  smartly 
handled  too. 

“  Oh  yes/’  said  Helen ;  “  a  most  skilful  captain,  evi¬ 
dently.” 

This  was  too  hasty  a  conclusion  for  the  sober  Greaves. 
“Wait  till  we  see  him  in  a  cyclone,  with  all  his  canvas  on 
that  one  stick,  or  working  off’  a  lee  shore  in  a  nor’-wester. 
But  he  can  handle  a  cutter  in  fair  weather  and  fresh-water, 
that  is  certain.” 

“  Fresh -water  !  ”  said  Ellen.  “How  dare  you?  And 
don’t  mock  people.  I  can’t  get  enough  fresh-water  in  Tenby 
to  wash  my  hands.” 

“What,  do  you  want  them  whiter  than  snow?”  said 
Greaves,  gloating  on  them  undisguised. 

“  Arthur,  behave,  and  lend  me  the  glass.” 

“  There,  dearest.” 

So  then  she  inspected  the  vessel,  and  he  inspected  the 
white  hand  that  held  the  glass.  It  was  a  binocular ;  for  even 
seamen  nowadays  seldom  use  the  short  telescope  of  other 
days  ;  what  might  be  called  a  very  powerful  opera-glass  has 
taken  its  place. 

“  Goodness  me  !  ”  screamed  Ellen.  The  construction  of 
which  sentence  is  referred  to  pedagogues. 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

“  The  captain  is  a  blackamoor.” 

Having  satisfied  herself  of  the  revolting  fact  by  continued 
inspection,  she  handed  the  glass  to  Greaves.  “  See  if  he 
isn’t,”  said  she. 

Greaves  looked  through  the  glass,  and  took  leave  to  con¬ 
tradict  her.  “  Blackamoor  !  not  he.  It  is  worse.  It  is  a 
gentleman — that  ought  to  know  better — with  a  beastly  black 
beard  right  down  to  his  waistband.” 

“  Oh,  Arthur,  how  horrid  !  and  in  such  a  pretty  ship  !  ” 

Greaves  smiled  indulgently  at  her  calling  a  cutter  a 
“  ship ;  ”  but  her  blunders  were  beauties,  he  was  so  in  love 
with  her. 

She  took  the  glass  again,  and  looked  and  talked  at  the 
same  time.  “  I  wonder  what  has  brought  him  in  here  ?  ” 

“To  look  for  a  barber,  I  should  hope.” 

“  Arthur — suppose  we  were  to  send  out  the  new  hair¬ 
dresser  to  him  ?  Would  it  not  be  fun  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  now  ?  ” 
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“A  boat  going  out  to  him.  Well,  I  declare— a  boatful  of 
dignitaries.” 

“  Mercy  on  us  !  ” 

“Yes;  I  see  papa,  and  I  see  the  secretary  of  the  Cambrian 
Club,  and  another  gentleman — a  deputation,  I  do  believe. 
No — how  stupid  I  am  !  Why,  the  new  arrival  must  be  Mr. 
Laxton,  that  wrote  and  told  papa  he  was  coming;  he  is  the 
son  of  an  old  friend,  a  shipbuilder.  Papa  is  sure  to  ask  him 
to  dinner ;  and  /  ask  you.  Do  come.  He  will  be  quite  a 
lion.” 

“  I  am  very  unfortunate.  Can’t  possibly  come  to-day. 
Got  to  dine  on  board  the  Warrior,  and  meet  the  prince ; 
name  down ;  no  getting  off.” 

“  Oh,  what  a  pity  !  It  would  have  been  so  nice ;  you  and 
Captain  Laxton  together.” 

“  Captain  Laxton  !  Who  is  he  ?  ” 

"Why,  the  gentleman  with  the  beard.” 

“  Hang  it  all,  don’t  call  him  a  captain.” 

“  Not  when  he  has  a  ship  of  his  own  ?  ” 

“  So  has  a  collier,  and  the  master  of  a  fishing-lugger.  Be¬ 
sides,  these  swells  are  only  fair-weather  skippers ;  there’s 
always  a  sailing-master  aboard  their  vessels  that  takes  the 
command  if  it  blows  a  capful  of  wind.” 

“  Indeed  !  then  I  despise  them.  But  I  am  sorry  you  can’t 
come,  Arthur.” 

“  Are  you  really,  love  ?  ” 

“  Y ou  know  I  am.” 

“Then  that  is  all  I  care  for.  A  dandy  yachtsman  is  no 
lion  to  me.” 

“We  ought  to  go  home  now,”  said  Ellen,  “or  we  shall  not 
have  time  to  dress.” 

He  had  not  only  to  dress,  but  to  drive  ten  miles ;  yet  he 
went  with  her  to  her  very  door.  He  put  the  time  to  profit ; 
he  got  her  to  promise  everything  short  of  marrying  him  with¬ 
out  papa’s  consent,  and  as  she  was  her  father’s  darling,  and 
in  reality  ruled  him,  not  he  her,  that  obstacle  did  not  seem 
insurmountable. 

That  evening  the  master  of  the  yacht  dined  at  the  mayor’s, 
and  was  the  lion  of  the  evening.  His  face  wras  rather  hand¬ 
some,  what  one  could  see  of  it,  and  his  beard  manly.  He 
had  travelled  and  cruised  for  years,  and  kept  his  eyes  and 
ears  open ;  had  a  great  flow  of  words,  quite  a  turn  for  narra¬ 
tive,  a  ready  wit,  a  seductive  voice,  and  an  infectious  laugh. 
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His  only  drawback  was  a  restless  eye.  Even  that  he  put  to 
a  good  use  by  being  attentive  to  everybody  in  turn.  He  was 
evidently  charmed  with  Ellen  Ap  Rice,  but  showed  it  in  a 
well-bred  way,  and  did  not  alarm  her.  She  was  a  lovely  girl, 
and  accustomed  to  be  openly  admired. 

Next  day  Arthur  called  on  her,  and  she  told  him  every¬ 
thing,  and  seemed  sorry  to  have  had  any  pleasure  he  had  not 
a  share  in.  “  He  made  himself  wonderfully  agreeable,”  said 
she,  “  especially  to  papa ;  and  oh,  if  you  had  seen  how  his 
beard  wagged  when  he  laughed — ha !  ha  !  And  what  do  you 
think,  the  ‘  Cambrians  ’  have  lost  no  time ;  they  have  shot 
him  flying — invited  him  to  their  Bachelors’  Ball.  Ah,  Arthur, 
the  first  time  you  and  I  ever  danced  together  was  at  that  ball 
a  year  ago.  I  wonder  whether  you  remember?  Well,  he 
asked  me  for  the  first  round  dance.” 

“  Confound  his  impudence  !  What  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  said  ‘  No ;  ’  I  was  engaged  to  the  Royal  Navy.” 

“Dear  girl.  And  that  shut  him  up,  I  hope.” 

“Dear  me,  no.  He  is  too  good-humoured  to  be  cross 
because  a  strange  girl  was  bespoke  before  he  came ;  he  just 
laughed,  and  asked  might  he  follow  in  its  wake.” 

“ And  you  said  ‘Yes.’” 

“  No,  I  did  not,  now.  And  you  need  not  look  so  cross,  for 
there  would  have  been  no  harm  if  I  had  ;  but  what  I  did  say 
was  not  ‘Yes,’  but  ‘hum,’  and  I  would  consult  my  memo¬ 
randa.  Never  you  mind  who  I  dance  with,  Mr.  Arthur ; 
their  name  is  legion.  Wait  till  you  catch  me  parading  the 
sands  with  the  creatures,  and  catching  cold  with  them  in 
Merlin’s  Cave.” 

“  My  own  love  !  Come  on  the  sands  now  ;  it  is  low-water, 
and  a  glorious  day.” 

“You  dear  goose!”  said  Ellen.  “What,  ask  a  lady  out 
when  it  is  only  one  clear  day  before  a  ball  ?  Why,  I  am 
invisible  to  every  creature  but  you  at  this  moment,  and  even 
you  can  only  stay  till  she  comes.” 

“  She  !  Who  ?  ” 

“Why,  the  dressmaker,  to  be  sure.  Talk  of  the — dress-, 
maker,  and  there’s  her  knock.” 

“Must  I  go  this  moment?” 

“  Oh  no.  Let  them  open  the  door  to  her  first.  But  of  course 
it  is  no  use  your  staying  while  she  is  here.  We  shall  be 
hours  and  hours  making  up  our  minds.  Besides,  we  shall  be 
upstairs,  trying  on  things.  Arthur,  don’t  look  so.  Why, 
the  ball  will  be  here  with  awful  rapidity ;  and  I’ll  dance 
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with  you  three  times  out  of  four ;  I’ll  dance  you  down  on 
the  floor,  my  sailor  bold.  I  never  knew  a  Welsh  girl  yet 
couldn’t  dance  an  Englishman  into  a  cocked  hat :  now 
that’s  vulgar.” 

“  Not  as  you  speak  it,  love.  Whatever  comes  from  your 
lips  is  poetry.  I  wish  you  could  dance  me  into  a  cocked  hat 
and  two  epaulets ;  for  it  is  not  in  nature  nor  reason  you 
should  ever  marry  a  lieutenant.” 

“It  will  be  his  fault  if  I  don’t,  then.” 

The  door  was  rattled  discreetly,  and  then  opened,  by  old 
Dewar,  butler,  footman,  and  chatterbox  of  the  establishment. 
“The  dressmaker,  Miss.” 

“Well,  let  Agnes  take  her  upstairs.” 

“  Yes,  Miss.” 

Greaves  thought  it  was  mere  selfishness  to  stay  any  longer 
now,  so  he  bade  her  good-bye. 

But  she  would  not  let  him  go  away  sad.  She  tried  to  con¬ 
sole  him.  “  Surely,”  said  she,  “  you  would  wish  me  to  look 
well  in  public.  It  is  the  ball  of  Tenby.  I  want  you  to  be  proud 
of  your  prize,  and  not  find  you  have  captured  a  dowdy.” 

The  woman  of  society  and  her  reasons  failed  to  comfort 
Lieutenant  Greaves,  so  then,  as  she  was  not  a  girl  to  accept 
defeat,  she  tried  the  woman  of  nature ;  she  came  nearer  him, 
and  said  earnestly,  “  Only  one  day,  Arthur  !  Spare  me  the 
pain  of  seeing  you  look  unhappy.”  In  saying  this,  very 
tenderly,  she  laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm  and  turned  her 
lovely  face  and  two  beautiful  eyes  full  up  to  him. 

A  sweet  inarticulate  sound  ensued,  and  he  did  spare  her 
the  pain  of  seeing  him  look  unhappy,  for  he  went  off  flushed 
and  with  very  sparkling  eyes. 

Surely  female  logic  has  been  underrated  up  to  date  of  this 
writing. 

Greaves  went  away  the  happiest  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  content  to  kill  time  till  the  ball  day.  He  dined 
at  the  club ;  smoked  a  cigar  on  the  Castle  Hill,  and  entered 
his  lodgings  just  as  the  London  day  mail  was  delivered. 
There  was  a  paper  parallelogram  for  him,  with  a  seal  as  big 
as  the  face  of  a  chronometer.  Order  from  the  Admiralty  to 
join  the  Redoubtable  at  Portsmouth — for  disposal.  Private 
note,  by  the  secretary,  advising  him  to  lose  no  time,  as 
he  might  be  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to  the  Centaur, 
admiral’s  ship  on  the  China  station,  from  which  quick  pro¬ 
motion  was  sure  to  follow  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
service. 
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Before  lie  knew  Ellen  Ap  Rice  his  heart  would  have 
bounded  with  exultation  at  this  bright  prospect,  but  now 
that  heart  seemed  cut  in  two  ;  one  half  glowed  with  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  other  sickened  at  the  very  thought  of  leaving 
Ellen  half  won.  But  those  who  serve  the  nation  may  doubt 
and  fear,  but  have  parted  with  the  right  to  vacillate.  There 
was  but  one  thing  to  do — start  for  London  by  the  fast  train 
next  morning  at  10  a.m. 

He  sent  a  hurried  note  to  Ellen  by  messenger,  telling 
her  what  had  occurred,  and  imploring  an  interview.  His 
messenger  brought  him  back  a  prompt  reply.  Papa  was 
going  to  Cardiff  in  the  morning  on  business  ;  would  break¬ 
fast  at  half-past  eight  precisely.  He  must  invite  himself  to 
breakfast  that  night,  and  come  at  eight. 

He  did  so,  and  Ellen  came  down  directly,  with  the  tear  in 
her  eye.  They  comforted  each  other,  agreed  to  look  on  it  as 
a  sure  step  to  a  creditable  union,  and  meantime  lessen  the 
separation  by  a  quick  fire  of  letters.  He  would  write  from 
every  port  he  landed  in,  and  would  have  a  letter  for  every 
homeward-bound  ship  they  brought  to  out  at  sea,  and  she 
would  greet  him  with  a  letter  at  every  port. 

When  they  had  duly  sealed  this  compact  the  mayor  came 
in,  and  that  kept  them  both  within  bounds. 

But  Greaves’s  prospect  of  promotion  was  discussed,  and 
the  mayor  showed  a  paternal  interest,  and  said,  “  Come  back 
to  Tenby  a  captain,  and  we  shall  be  proud  of  you,  shall  we 
not,  Nelly?” 

When  a  father  says  so  much  as  that  to  a  young  fellow  who 
has  been  openly  courting  his  daughter,  it  hardly  bears  two 
meanings ;  and  Greaves  went  away,  brave  and  buoyant,  and 
the  sting  taken  out  of  the  inopportune  parting. 

He  was  soon  at  Portsmouth,  and  aboard  the  Redoubtable. 

He  was  appointed  flag-lieutenant  on  board  the  Centaur, 
then  lying  at  Spithead,  bound  on  a  two  years’  voyage. 
Under  peculiar  circumstances  she  was  to  touch  at  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  and  the  Cape ;  but  her  destination  was  Hong- 
Kong,  where  she  was  to  lie  for  some  time  in  command  of 
the  station. 

Next  morning  a  letter  from  Ellen  ;  he  kissed  it  devotedly 
before  he  opened  it.  After  some  kind  things  that  were 
balm  to  him  she  seemed  to  gravitate  toward  that  great 
event  in  a  girl’s  life,  the  ball  :  “  I  did  so  miss  you,  dear  ! 
and  that  impudent  Mr.  Laxton  had  the  first  dance — for  of 
course  I  never  thought  of  putting  anybody  in  your  place — 
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but  he  would  not  give  up  the  second  any  more  for  that.  He 
said  I  had  promised.  Oh,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
honour  his  yacht  with  my  presence,  and  he  would  take  me 
a  cruise  round  Sunday  Island.  I  said,  ‘  No ;  I  was  a  bad 
sailor.’  ‘  Oh/  said  he,  (we  will  wait  for  a  soldier’s  wind.’ 
What  is  a  ‘  soldier’s  wind  ?  ’  When  I  would  not  consent  he 
got  papa  by  himself,  and  papa  consented  directly  for  both  of 
us.  I  cannot  bear  such  impudent  men,  that  will  not  take  a 

f  »  ft 

‘no. 

Arthur  wrote  back  very  affectionately,  but  made  a  point 
of  her  not  sailing  in  Laxton’s  yacht.  It  was  not  proper,  nor 
prudent.  The  wind  might  fall ;  the  yacht  be  out  all  night ; 
and  in  any  case  the  man  was  a  stranger,  of  whom  they 
knew  nothing,  but  that  his  appearance  was  wild  and  dis¬ 
reputable,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  cruiser  and  a  man  of 
pleasure.  He  hoped  his  Ellen  would  make  this  little  sacri¬ 
fice  to  his  feelings.  This  was  his  one  remonstrance. 

Ellen  replied  to  it:  “You  dear,  jealous  goose,  did  you 
think  I  would  go  on  board  his  yacht — the  only  lady  ?  Of 
course  there  was  a  large  party ;  and  you  should  have  seen 
the  Miss  Frumps,  and  that  Agnes  Barker,  how  they  flung 
themselves  at  his  head — it  was  disgusting  !  But  don’t  you 
worry  about  the  man,  dear.  I  am  sorry  I  told  you.  We 
were  back  to  dinner.” 

Then  the  fair  writer  went  off  to  other  things ;  but  there 
was  a  postscript — 

“  Captain  Laxton  has  called  to  bid  good-bye,  and  his 
beautiful  yacht  is  just  sailing  out  of  the  roads.” 

As  what  little  interest  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  story 
centres  in  Miss  Ap  Rice’s  letters,  I  will  just  say  that  Greaves 
had  one  from  her  at  Lisbon  which  gave  him  unmixed 
pleasure.  It  was  long  and  kind,  though  not  so  gay  as  usual. 
As  for  this  Laxton,  he  appeared  to  have  faded  out  entirely, 
for  she  never  mentioned  his  name. 

At  Madeira  Greaves  received  a  letter  shorter  and  more 
sprightly.  In  a  postscript  she  said  :  “  Who  do  you  think  has 
fallen  down  from  the  clouds  ?  That  Mr.  Laxton,  without 
his  yacht.  We  asked  him  what  had  become  of  her.  ‘Con¬ 
demned,’  said  he  solemnly,  ‘  In  the  Levant  a  Greek  brig 
outsailed  her;  in  the  Channel  here  a  French  lugger  lay 
nearer  the  wind.  After  that,  no  more  cutters  for  me.’  We 
think  he  is  a  little  cracked.  That  odious  Agnes  Barker  will 
not  let  him  alone.  I  never  saw  such  a  shameless  flirt !  ” 

The  ship  lay  eight  days  at  Madeira,  and  on  the  seventh 
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day  he  received  another  letter,  begging  him  to  come  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  she  was  subject  to  downright  persecu¬ 
tion  from  Captain  Laxton,  and  her  father  was  much  too  easy. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  really  felt  the  need  of  a 
protector. 

This  letter  set  Greaves  almost  wild.  She  wanted  him 
back  to  protect  her  now,  and  he  bound  for  the  East,  and 
could  not  hope  to  see  her  for  two  years. 

Nothing  for  it  but  to  pace  the  deck  and  rage  internally. 
No  fresh  advices  possible  before  the  Cape.  He  couldn’t 
sleep,  and  this  operated  curiously ;  he  passed  for  a  super- 
naturally  vigilant  lieutenant. 

There  was  a  commander  on  board,  a  sprig  of  nobility,  a 
charming  fellow,  but  rather  an  easy-going  officer  ;  he  used 
to  wonder  at  Greaves,  and  having  the  admiral’s  ear  praised 
him  for  a  model.  “  The  beggar  never  sleeps  at  all,”  said  he. 
“  I  think  he  will  kill  himself.” 

“  He  will  be  the  only  one  of  ye,”  growled  the  admiral. 
But  he  took  notice  of  Greaves — all  the  more  that  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  had  said  a  word 
for  him  in  one  of  those  meek  postscripts  which  mean  so 
much  when  written  by  the  hand  of  power. 

At  last  they  reached  the  Cape,  and  dropped  anchor. 

The  mail-boat  came  out  with  letters. 

There  was  none  for  Greaves. 

No  letter  at  all  !  The  deck  seemed  to  rise  under  him, 
and  he  had  to  hold  on  by  the  forebraces ;  and  even  that 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do,  being  somewhat  weakened  by 
sleepless  nights.  Several  officers  came  round  him,  and  the 
ship’s  surgeon  applied  salts  and  brandy,  and  he  recovered, 
but  looked  very  wild.  Then  the  surgeon  advised  him  to  go 
ashore  for  a  change.  Leave  was  granted  immediately,  and 
the  second  lieutenant  went  with  him  good-naturedly  enough. 
They  made  inquiries,  and  found  another  mail  was  due  in  two 
days.  They  took  up  their  quarters  at  a  hotel,  and  there 
Greaves  was  so  wretched,  and  his  companion  so  sympathetic, 
that  at  last  the  tormented  lover  made  a  confidant  of  him. 

“  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right,”  said  the  other.  “  Why  should 
she  want  you  home  if  she  liked  that  lubber?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  poor  Greaves.  “  The  last  letter  was 
not  like  her — such  a  high-spirited  girl ;  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
was  getting  her  into  his  power.  If  he  has,  all  the  worse  for 
both  of  us,  for  the  day  I  catch  him  I  shall  kill  him !  ” 

Next  day  the  mail  came  in,  and  as  Greaves  had  left  his 
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address  at  the  post-office,  a  letter  was  brought  him,  all  wetted 
and  swollen  with  rain,  the  boy  having  carried  it  without  the 
least  attempt  to  protect  it  from  a  thick  drizzle  that  enveloped 
the  town  that  day. 

Greaves  tore  it  open.  It  was  fatally  short.  This  is  every 
syllable  of  it : — 

“  Forget  one  unworthy  of  you.  I  can  resist  no  longer  I 
am  fascinated.  I  am  his  slave,  and  must  follow  him  round 
the  world.  Perhaps  he  will  revenge  you. 

“  Dear  Arthur,  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  I  am  but 
young ;  I  thought  I  loved  you  as  you  deserve.  Pray,  pray 
forgive  me  !  “E.” 

Suspense,  the  worst  of  all  our  tortures,  was  over ;  the  blow 
had  fallen.  Arthur  Greaves  was  a  man  again. 

“Yes,  I  forgive  you,  my  poor  girl,”  he  groaned.  “But” 
(with  sudden  fury)  “  I’ll  kill  him  !  ” 

He  told  his  friend  it  was  all  over,  and  even  gave  him  the 
letter.  “  It  is  not  her  fault,”  he  sobbed.  “  The  fellow  has 
cast  a  spell  over  her.  No  more  about  it,  or  I  should  soon  go 
mad.” 

And  from  that  hour  he  endured  in  silence,  and  checked  all 
return  to  the  subject  very  sternly. 

But  his  friend  talked,  and  told  the  other  officers  how 
Greaves  had  been  jilted,  and  was  breaking  his  heart ;  and 
he  looked  so  ghastly  pale  that  altogether  he  met  with  much 
honest  sympathy.  The  very  admiral  was  sorry,  in  his  way. 
He  had  met  him  in  the  street,  looking  like  a  ghost,  and 
his  uniform  hanging  loose  on  him,  his  stalwart  form  was  so 
shrunk.  “  Confound  the  women  !  ”  growled  the  old  boy  to  his 
favourite,  the  commander.  “  There’s  the  best  officer  in  the 
ship,  a  first-class  mathematician,  an  able  navigator,  a  good 
seaman,  and  a  practical  gunner,  laid  low  by  some  young 
baggage — not  worth  his  little  finger.  I’ll  be  bound.” 

Next  day  he  sent  for  the  young  man. 

“  Lettenant  Greaves  !  ” 

“  Sir.” 

“  Here’s  a  transport  going  home,  and  nobody  to  command 
her.  They  have  come  to  me.  I  thought  of  sending  the 
second  lettenant ;  it  would  have  been  more  convenient,  for, 
by  Jove  !  sir,  when  you  are  gone,  I  may  have  to  sail  the  ship 
myself.  However,  I  have  altered  my  mind  ;  you  will  take 
the  troops  to  Plymouth.” 
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“Yes,  Admiral.” 

“Then  you’d  better  take  a  fortnight  ashore  for  your  health. 
You  are  very  ill,  sir.” 

“Thank  you.  Admiral.” 

“  Come  out  to  Hong-Kong  how  you  can.  You  can  apply  to 
the  Admiralty  for  your  expenses,  if  you  think  it  is  any  use.” 

Greaves’s  eye  flashed  and  his  pale  cheek  coloured. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  the  Admiral,  “  I  see  these  instructions 
are  not  so  disagreeable  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  steam  tug 
and  a  cargo  of  lobsters  !  But  you  must  listen  to  me : 
an  honest  sailor  like  you  is  no  match  for  these  girls  ;  it 
is  not  worth  your  while  to  be  sick  or  sorry  for  any  one  of 
them.  There,  there  !  send  your  traps  aboard  the  tub,  and 
clear  the  harbour  of  her  as  soon  as  you  can.  She  is  under 
your  orders,  sir.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Admiral !  ”  sobbed  Greaves,  and  retired 
all  in  a  hurry,  partly  to  hide  his  emotions,  and  partly  because 
it  is  not  usual  in  the  service  to  bless  one’s  superiors  to  their 
faces;  it  is  more  the  etiquette  to  curse  them  behind  their 
backs. 

Now  was  Greaves  a  new  man.  Light  shone  in  his  eye  ; 
vigour  returned  to  his  limbs.  This  most  unexpected  stroke 
of  good  fortune  put  another  face  on  things.  He  had  the 
steamboat  coaled  and  victualled  with  unheard-of  expedition, 
got  the  troops  on  board,  and  steamed  away  for  Plymouth. 

They  had  fair  weather,  and  his  hopes  rose.  After  all, 
Ellen  could  hardly  have  taken  any  irretrievable  step.  She 
had  never  denied  his  claim  on  her.  A  good  licking  bestowed 
on  Laxton  might  break  the  spell,  and  cool  his  ardour  into  the 
bargain.  He  felt  sure  he  could  win  her  back  somehow.  He 
had  been  out  of  sight  when  this  fellow  succeeded  in  deluding 
her ;  but  now  he  should  get  fair  play. 

He  landed  the  troops  at  Plymouth,  and  made  his  report ; 
then  off  to  Tenby  at  once.  He  went  straight  to  the  mayor’s 
house.  A  girl  opened  the  door. 

“  Miss  Ap  Rice  ?  ” 

“  She  don’t  live  here,  sir,  now.  Lawk  !  it  is  Captain  Greaves. 
Come  in,  sir,  and  I’ll  send  Mr.  Dewar.” 

Greaves  went  in,  full  of  misgivings,  and  sat  down  in  the 
dining-room. 

Presently  Dewar  came — a  white-haired  old  fellow,  who  had 
been  at  sea  in  early  life,  but  was  now  the  mayor’s  factotum,  and 
allowed  himself  great  liberties.  He  came  in  open-mouthed. 
“  Ah,  Captain  Greaves,  it  is  a  bad  business.  I’m  a’most  sorry 
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to  see  you  here.  Gone,  sir,  gone  !  and  we  shall  never  see  her 
again,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  Gone  !  What,  run  away — with  that  scoundrel  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  it  did  look  like  running  away,  being  so  sudden. 
But  it  was  a  magnificent  wedding,  for  that  matter,  and  they 
left  in  a  special  steamer,  with  a  gilt  starn  and  the  flags  of  all 
nations  a-flying.” 

“  Married  !  ” 

“You  may  well  be  surprised,  sir.  But,  for  as  sudden 
as  it  was,  I  seen  it  a-coming.  You  see,  sir,  he  was  always 
at  her — morning,  noon,  and  night.  He’d  have  tired  out  a 
saint — leastways,  a  female  one.  Carriage  and  four  to  take 
her  to  some  blessed  old  ruin  or  other.  She  didn’t  care  for 
the  ruin,  but  she  couldn’t  withstand  the  four  horses,  which 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  Tenby.  Flowers  every  day,  Hindia 
shawls,  diamond  necklace,  a  wheedling  tongue,  and  a  beard 
like  a  Christmas  fir.  I  blame  that  there  beard  for  it.  Ye  see, 
captain,  these  young  ladies  never  speaks  their  real  minds 
about  them  beards.  Lying  comes  natural  to  them ;  and 
so,  to  flatter  a  clean  respectable  body  like  you  or  me,  they 
makes  pretend,  and  calls  beards  ojious.  And  so  they  are. 
That  there  Laxton,  his  beard  supped  my  soup  for  a  wager 
agin  his  belly;  and  with  him  chattering  so,  he’d  forget  to 
wipe  it  for  ever  so  long.  Sarved  him  right  if  I’d  brought  him 
a  basin  and  a  towel  before  all  the  company.  But  these  young 
ladies  they  don’t  vally  that ;  what  they  looks  for  in  a  man 
is  to  be  the  hopposite  of  a  woman.  They  hates  and  despises 
their  own  sect ;  so  what  they  loves  in  a  man  is  hunblushing 
himpudence  and  a  long  beard.  The  more  they  complains 
of  a  man’s  brass  the  more  they  likes  it ;  and  as  for  a  beard, 
they’d  have  him  look  like  a  beast,  so  as  he  looked  very  onlike 
a  woman,  which  a  beard  it  is.  But  if  they  once  finger  one 
of  them  beards  it  is  all  up  with  ’em,  and  that  is  how  I  knew 
what  was  coming;  for  one  day  I  was  at  my  pantry  window 
a-cleaning  my  silver,  when  Miss  and  him  was  in  the  little 
garden — seated  on  one  bench  they  was,  and  not  fur  off  one 
another  neither.  He  was  a-reading  poetry  to  her,  and  his 
head  so  near  her  that  I’m  blest  if  his  tarnation  beard 
wasn’t  almost  in  her  lap.  Her  eyes  was  turned  up  to  heaven 
in  a  kind  of  trance,  a-tasting  of  the  poetry  ;  but  whiles  she 
was  a-looking  up  to  heaven  for  the  meaning  of  that  there 
sing-song,  blest  if  her  little  white  fingers  wasn’t  twisting  the 
ends  of  that  there  beard  into  little  ringlets,  without  seeming 
to  know  what  they  was  doing.  Soon  as  I  saw  that  I  said, 
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‘  Here’s  a  go  !  It  is  all  up  with  Captain  Greaves.  He  have 
limed  her,  this  here  cockney  sailor.’  For  if  ever  a  woman 
plays  with  a  man’s  curls,  or  his  whiskers,  or  his  beard,  she 
is  netted  like  a  partridge  ;  it  is  a  sure  sign.  So  should  we 
be  if  the  women’s  hair  was  loose ;  but  they  has  so  much 
mercy  as  to  tie  it  up  and  make  it  as  hugly  as  they  can  and 
full  o’  pins,  and  that  saves  many  a  man  from  being  netted 
and  caged  and  all.  So  soon  arter  that  she  named  the  day.” 

Greaves  sat  dead  silent  under  this  flow  of  envenomed 
twaddle,  like  a  Spartan  under  the  knife.  But  at  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  buried  his  con¬ 
torted  face  in  his  hands. 

“Confound  my  chattering  tongue!”  said  honest  Dewar, 
and  ran  to  the  sideboard  and  forced  a  glass  of  brandy  on  him. 
He  thanked  him  and  drank  it,  and  told  him  not  to  mind  him, 
but  to  tell  him  where  she  was  settled  with  the  fellow. 

“  Settled,  sir  ?  ”  said  Dewar.  “  No  such  luck.  She  writes 
to  her  papa  every  wreek,  but  it  is  always  from  some  fresh 
place.  c  Dewar,’  says  his  worship  to  me,  ‘  I’ve  married  my 
girl  to  the  Wandering  Jew.’  Oh,  he  don’t  hide  his  mind 
from  me.  He  tells  me  that  this  Laxton  have  had  a  ship  built 
in  the  north — a  thundering  big  ship,  for  he’s  as  rich  as  Creeses 
— and  he  have  launched  her  to  sail  round  the  world.  My 
fear  is  he  will  sail  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.” 

“  Poor  Ellen  !  ” 

“  Captain,  captain,  don’t  fret  your  heart  out  for  her ;  she 
is  all  right.  She  loves  the  man,  and  she  loves  hexcitement ; 
which  he  will  give  it  her.  She’d  have  had  a  ball  here  every 
week  if  she  could ;  and  now  she  will  see  a  new  port  every 
week  She  is  all  right.  Let  her  go  her  own  road.  She 
broke  her  troth  to  do  it ;  and  we  don’t  think  much,  in  Wales, 
of  girls  as  do  that,  be  they  gentle  or  be  they  simple,  look 
you.” 

Greaves  looked  up  and  said  sternly,  “  Not  one  word  against 
her  before  me.  I  have  borne  all  I  can.” 

Old  Dewar  wasn’t  a  bit  offended.  “  Ah,  you  are  a  man, 
you  are,”  said  he.  Then,  in  a  cordial  way,  “  Captain  Greaves, 
sir,  you  will  stay  with  us  now  you  are  come.” 

“Me  stay  here  ?  ” 

“Ay;  why  not?  Ye  mustn’t  bear  spite  against  the  old 
man.  He  stood  out  for  you  longer  than  I  ever  knowed  him 
to  stand  out  against  her.  But  she  could  always  talk  him  over  ; 
she  could  talk  anybody  over.  It  is  all  haccident  my  stand¬ 
ing  so  true  to  you.  It  wasn’t  worth  her  while  to  talk  old 
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Dewar  over ;  that  is  the  reason.  Do  ye  stay,  now.  You’ll 
be  like  a  son  to  the  old  man,  look  you.  He  is  sadly  changed 
since  she  went — quite  melancholy,  and  keeps  a-blaming  of 
hisself  for  letting  her  be  master.” 

“  Dewar,”  said  the  young  man,  “  I  cannot.  The  sight  of 
the  places  where  I  walked  with  her,  and  loved  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  love  me — oh,  no  ! — to  London  by  the  first  train, 
and  then  to  sea.  Thank  God  for  the  sea  !  The  sea  cannot 
change  into  lying  land.  My  heart  has  been  broken  ashore. 
Perhaps  it  may  recover  in  a  few  years  at  sea.  Give  him  my 
love,  Dewar,  and  God  bless  you  !  ” 

He  almost  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  to  see  no  more  objects  embittered  by  recollections 
of  happiness  fled.  He  made  his  way  to  his  uncle  in  London, 
reported  himself  to  the  Admiralty,  and  asked  for  a  berth  in 
the  first  ship  bound  to  China.  He  was  told,  in  reply,  he 
could  go  out  in  any  merchant-ship ;  but  as  his  pay  would 
not  be  interrupted,  the  Government  could  not  be  chargeable 
for  his  expenses. 

In  spite  of  a  dizzy  headache,  he  went  into  the  city  next 
day  to  arrange  for  his  voyage. 

But  at  night  he  was  taken  with  violent  shivering,  and 
before  morning  was  light-headed. 

A  doctor  was  sent  for  in  the  morning. 

Next  day  the  case  was  so  serious  that  a  second  was 
called  in. 

The  case  declared  itself — gastric-fever  and  jaundice. 

They  administered  medicines,  which,  as  usual  in  these 
cases,  did  the  stomach  a  little  harm  and  the  system  no  good. 

His  uncle  sent  for  a  third  physician ;  a  rough  but  very 
able  man.  He  approved  all  the  others  had  done — and  did 
the  very  reverse ;  ordered  him  a  milk  diet,  tepid  aspersions, 
frequent  change  of  bed  and  linen,  and  no  medicine  at  all, 
but  a  little  bark,  and  old  Scotch  whisky  in  moderation. 

“  Tell  me  the  truth,”  said  his  sorrowful  uncle. 

“I  always  do,”  said  the  doctor;  “that  is  why  they  call 
me  a  brute.  Well,  sir,  the  case  is  not  hopeless  yet  But  I 
will  not  deceive  you  ;  I  fear  he  is  going  a  longer  voyage 
than  China.” 

So  may  the  mind  destroy  the  body,  and  the  Samson  who 
can  conquer  a  host  be  laid  low  by  a  woman. 
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PART  II 

T  °uth,  a  good  constitution,  good  nursing,  the  right  food  and 
drink,  and  no  medicine,  saved  the  life  of  Arthur  Greaves. 
But  gastric-fever  and  jaundice  are  terrible  foes  to  attack  a 
man  in  concert;  they  left  him  as  unlike  the  tanned  and 
ruddy  seaman  of  our  first  scene  as  the  wrecked  ship,  battered 
against  the  shore,  is  to  the  same  vessel  when  she  breasted 
the  waves  under  canvas.  His  hair  was  but  half  an  inch  long, 
his  grizzly  beard  two  inches ;  and  his  sunken  cheeks  as  yellow 
as  saffron.  1  hey  told  him  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  offered 
him  a  barber  to  shave  his  chin — the  same  that  had  shaved 
his  head  a  fortnight  before. 

“  No,”  said  the  convalescent ;  “  not  such  a  fool.” 

He  explained  to  his  uncle  in  private :  “  I  have  lost  my 
Ellen  for  want  of  a  beard.  I  won’t  lose  another  that  way, 
if  I  ever  have  one.” 

He  turned  his  now  benumbed  heart  toward  his  profession, 
and  pined  for  blue  water.  His  physician  approved  ;  and  so, 
though  still  weakish  and  yellowish,  he  shipped  as  passenger 
in  the  Phoebe,  bound  for  Bombay  and  China,  and  went  on 
board  at  Gravesend.  She  was  registered  nine  hundred  tons, 
and  carried  out  a  mixed  cargo  of  hardware  and  Manchester 
goods,  including  flaming  cottons  got  up  only  for  the  East, 
where  Englishmen  admire  them  for  their  Oriental  colour. 
She  was  well  manned  at  starting,  and  ably  commanded  from 
first  to  last  by  Captain  Curtis  and  six  officei's.  The  first 
mate,  Mr.  Lewis,  was  a  very  experienced  seaman,  and  quite 
a  friendship  sprung  up  between  him  and  Flag-lieutenant 
Greaves.  The  second  mate.  Castor,  was  an  amiable  dare¬ 
devil,  but  had  much  to  learn  in  navigation,  though  in  mere 
seamanship  he  was  well  enough.  Fortunately  he  knew  his 
deficiencies,  and  was  teachable. 

A  prosperous  voyage  is  an  uneventful  one ;  and  there 
never  was  a  more  humdrum  voyage  than  the  Phoebe’  n  from 
Gravesend  to  Bombay.  She  was  towed  from  Gravesend  to 
Deal,  where  an  easterly  wind  sprung  up,  and,  increasing, 
carried  her  past  the  “  Lizard,”  and  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  soon 
after  that  the  wind  veered  a  point  or  two  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  She  sighted  Madeira  on  the  seventh  day,  and  got 
the  N.E.  Trades;  they  carried  her  two  degrees  north  of 
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the  line.  Between  that  and  2  S.  she  fell  into  the  Doldrums. 
But  she  got  the  S.E.  Trades  sooner  than  usual,  and  made 
the  best  of  it ;  set  the  foretopmast  studding-sail,  and  went 
a  little  out  of  her  course.  At  34  S.  she  got  into  the  steady 
nor’-wester,  and  in  due  course  anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

The  diamond  fever  being  at  its  height,  several  hands 
deserted  her  at  the  Cape.  But  she  had  fair  weather,  and 
reached  Bombay  without  any  incident  worth  recording.  By 
this  time  Greaves  had  put  on  flesh  and  colour,  and  though 
his  heart  had  a  scar  that  often  smarted,  it  bled  no  longer ; 
and  as  to  his  appearance,  he  was  himself  again,  all  but  a 
long  and  very  handsome  beard. 

At  Bombay  the  Phoebe  landed  part  of  her  cargo,  and 
all  her  passengers,  but  took  a  few  fresh  ones  on  board  for 
China — a  Portuguese  merchant  bound  for  Macao,  and  four 
ladies,  two  of  them  officers’  wives  returning  to  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  two  spinsters  going  out  to  join  their  relatives 
at  Hong-Kong.  They  were  all  more  or  less  pretty  and 
intelligent,  and  brightened  the  ship  amazingly ;  yet  one 
day  every  man  in  her  wished,  with  all  his  soul,  every  one 
of  those  ladies  was  out  of  her.  She  also  shipped  forty 
Lascars,  to  make  up  for  twenty  white  men  she  had  lost 
by  death  and  desertion. 

The  Phcebe  had  fair  weather  to  Penang,  and  for  some  time 
after,  but  not  enough  of  it.  However,  after  the  usual  bother 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  she  got  clear,  and  carried  a  light 
breeze  with  her.  Captain  Curtis  feared  it  would  be  down 
sun,  down  wind ;  but  the  breeze  held  through  the  first  and 
greater  part  of  the  second  watch  ;  and  then,  sure  enough,  it 
fell  dead  calm. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  the  morning  watch  ;  the  ropes  were  coiled 
up  at  one  bell,  the  whip  rigged,  the  deck  wetted  and  sanded, 
and  they  were  holystoning  it  when  day  began  to  break. 
Then  there  loomed  the  black  outline  of  a  strange  sail  lying 
on  the  Phoebe’s  port  beam,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  sun 
soon  gets  his  full  power  in  that  latitude,  and  in  a  minute  the 
vessel  burst  out  quite  clear,  a  top-sail  schooner  of  some  four 
hundred  tons,  with  a  long  snaky  hull,  taut,  raking  masts, 
and  black  mast-heads,  everything  very  trig  alow  and  aloft, 
sails  extremely  white ;  she  carried  five  guns  of  large  calibre 
on  each  side. 

Lewis  reported  her  to  the  captain  directly,  and  he  came 
on  deck.  They  both  examined  her  with  their  glasses.  She 
puzzled  them. 
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W  hat  do  you  make  of  her,  Lewis  ?  Looks  like  a  Yankee.” 
“So  I  thought,  sir,  till  I  saw  her  armament.” 

Here  Greaves  joined  them,  and  the  captain  turned  toward 
him.  “  Can  she  be  one  of  your  China  squadron  ?  ” 

“  Hardly,  unless  the  admiral  has  a  schooner  for  his  tender ; 
and,  if  so,  she  would  be  under  a  pennant.” 

Lewis  suggested  she  might  be  a  Portuguese  schooner 
looking  out  for  pirates. 

Captain  Curtis  said  she  might,  and  he  should  like  to  know  ; 
so  he  ordered  the  driver  to  be  brailed  up,  and  the  ship’s 
colours  hoisted. 

The  next  moment  it  wras  eight  bells,  and  pipe  to  breakfast. 
But  Captain  Curtis  and  his  companions  remained  on  deck  to 
see  the  stranger  hoist  her  colours  in  reply. 

The  schooner  did  not  show  a  rag  of  bunting.  She  sat  the 
water,  black,  grim,  snakelike,  silent. 

Her  very  crew  were  invisible  ;  yet  one  glance  at  her  rigging 
had  showed  the  officers  of  the  Phoebe  she  wras  well  manned. 
Captain  Curtis  had  his  breakfast  brought  him  on  deck. 

The  vessels  drifted  nearer  each  other,  as  often  happens  in 
a  dead  calm.  So,  at  8.50  a.m.,  Captain  Curtis  took  a  trumpet 
and  hailed  the  stranger,  “  Schooner  ahoy  !  ” 

No  answer. 

The  Phoebe’s  men  tumbled  up,  and  clustered  on  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  hung  over  the  bulwarks ;  for  nothing  is  more 
exciting  to  a  ship’s  company  than  hailing  another  vessel 
at  sea. 

Yet  not  one  of  the  schooner’s  crew  appeared. 

This  was  strange,  unnatural,  and  even  alarming. 

The  captain,  after  waiting  some  time,  repeated  his  hail 
still  louder. 

This  time  a  single  figure  showed  on  board  the  schooner — a 
dark,  burly  fellow,  with  a  straight  moustache,  a  little  tuft  on 
his  chin,  and  wearing  a  Persian  fez.  He  stood  by  the  fore¬ 
mast  swiftsure  of  the  main  rigging,  and  bawled  through  his 
trumpet,  “  Hullo  !  ” 

“  What  schooner  is  that  ?” 

“  What  ship  is  that  ?  ” 

“  The  Phoebe.” 

“  Where  from,  and  where  bound  ?  ” 

“  Penang  to  Hong-Kong.  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  The  Black  Rover.” 

“  Where  bound  ?  ” 

“  Nowhere.  Cruising.” 
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“  Why  don’t  — ye — show — your  colours  ?” 

“Ha!  ha!” 

As  this  strange  laugh  rung  through  the  trumpet  across  the 
strip  of  water  that  now  parted  the  two  vessels,  the  Mephisto- 
phelian  figure  dived  below,  and  the  schooner  was  once  more 
deserted,  to  all  appearance. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  Captain  Curtis  and  his  first  mate 
now  evaded  their  own  suspicions,  and  were  ingenious  in 
favourable  surmises.  Might  she  not  be  an  armed  slaver  ?  or, 
as  Lewis  had  suggested,  a  Portuguese  ? 

“That  fellow  who  answered  the  hail  had  the  cut  of  a 
Portuguese.” 

But  here  Mr.  Castor  put  in  his  word.  “  If  she  is  looking 
for  pirates,  she  hasn’t  far  to  go  for  one,  I’m  thinking,’’  said 
that  hare-brained  young  man. 

“Nonsense,  sir!”  said  the  captain.  “What  do  you  know 
about  pirates  ?  Did  ye  ever  see  one  as  near  as  this  ?  ” 

“No,  sir.” 

“  No  more  did  I,”  said  Greaves. 

“You!”  said  Castor.  “Not  likely.  When  they  see  a 
Queen’s  ship  they  are  all  wings  and  no  beak.  But  they  can 
range  up  alongside  a  poor  devil  of  a  merchantman.  Not 
seen  a  pirate  ?  no  ;  they  are  rare  birds  now  ;  but  I  have  seen 
ships  of  burden  and  ships  of  war,  and  this  is  neither.  She  is 
low  in  the  water,  yet  she  carries  no  freight,  for  she  floats 
like  a  cork.  She  is  armed  and  well  manned,  yet  no  crew  to 
be  seen.  The  devils  are  under  hatches  till  the  time  comes. 
If  she  isn’t  a  pirate,  what  is  she  ?  However,  I’ll  soon  know.” 

“Don’t  talk  so  wild.  Castor,”  said  the  captain.  “And 
how  can  you  know  ?  they  won’t  answer  straight,  and  they 
won’t  show  their  colours.” 

“  Oh,  there’s  a  simple  way  you  have  not  thought  of,”  said 
the  sapient  Castor;  “and  I’ll  take  that  way,  if  you  will  allow 
me — I’ll  board  her!” 

At  this  characteristic  proposal,  made  with  perfect  com¬ 
posure,  the  others  looked  at  him  with  a  certain  ironical 
admiration. 

“  Board  her  !  ”  said  the  captain.  “  I’ll  be  d — d  if  you  do  !  ” 

“  Why  not,  captain  ?  There,  that  shows  that  you  think 
she  is  wicked.  Why,  wTe  must  find  out  what  she  is — somehow'.” 

“We  shall  know  soon  enough,”  said  the  captain  gloomily. 
“  I  am  not  going  to  risk  my  officers ;  if  anybody  boards  her, 
it  shall  be  me.” 

“Oh,  that  is  the  game,  is  it?”  said  Castor  reproachfully. 
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“Why,  captain,  you  are  a  married  man.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.” 

“No  more  words,  sir,  if  you  please!”  said  the  captain 
sternly.  “  Step  forward  and  give  the  order  to  sling  a  butt, 
and  get  a  boat  ready  for  target  practice.  I  shall  exercise 
the  guns,  being  a  calm.  Perhaps  he  thinks  we  are  weaker 
than  we  are.” 

As  soon  as  Castoi-’s  back  was  turned  he  altered  his  tone, 
and  said,  with  much  feeling,  “  I  know  that  foolhardy  young 
man’s  mother.  How  could  I  look  her  in  the  face  if  I  let 
him  board  that  devil  before  we  know  her  intentions  ?  ” 

A  butt  was  ballasted  with  sand,  so  as  to  secure  its  floating 
steadily,  bung-hole  up ;  the  bung  was  removed,  and  a  boat¬ 
hook  w'edged  in,  bearing  the  ensign.  The  butt  was  then 
launched,  and  towed  out  half  a  mile  to  starboard,  and  the 
Phoebe  tried  her  guns  on  it. 

It  she  had  anticipated  this  meeting,  the  ship  could  have 
poured  a  formidable  broadside  into  the  mysterious  stranger, 
for  she  carried  three  32-pound  carronades  of  a  side  on  her 
quarter-deck,  and  thirteen  18-pounders  of  a  side  on  her  gun- 
deck.  But  it  was  the  old  story ;  the  times  were  peaceable, 
the  men  were  berthed  on  the  gun-deck,  and  for  their  con¬ 
venience,  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-six  guns  had  been 
struck  down  into  the  hold. 

With  the  remaining  guns  on  the  starboard  side  they  fired 
at  the  butt,  and  so  carefully  that,  after  an  hour’s  practice, 
it  was  brought  back  very  little  the  worse.  The  only  tell¬ 
ing  shot  was  made  on  the  gun-deck  by  a  gunner,  whose 
foot  slipped  somehow,  and  he  dropped  a  32-pound  ball  on 
Greaves’s  ankle,  disabling  that  unfortunate  officer.  He  was 
carried  to  his  cabin  in  great  pain,  and  there  attended  by 
the  surgeon. 

The  commotion  caused  by  this  misfortune  was  hardly  over 
upon  the  quarter-deck  when  an  unexpected  incident  occurred 
— an  act  of  direct  insubordination.  Mr.  Castor  had  put  on 
his  uniform,  and  persuaded  two  poor  fellows,  an  ignorant 
Lascar  and  a  reckless  Briton  like  himself,  to  go  out  to  the 
schooner  in  the  boat.  They  slipped  into  her  as  soon  as  the 
party  came  on  board  with  the  butt,  and  at  first  pretended 
to  be  baling  her  out  and  examining  her  for  leaks ;  but  they 
worked  quietly  along-side  till  they  got  under  the  ship’s  bows, 
and  then  dropped  their  oars  gently  into  the  water,  and 
pulled  for  the  schooner  like  mad. 

They  were  a  third  of  the  way  before  Captain  Curtis  caught 
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sight  of  them.  He  roared  to  them  to  come  back,  and 
threatened  to  put  them  in  irons.  But  none  are  so  deaf  as 
those  who  won’t  hear;  and  he  did  not  use  his  trumpet,  lest 
the  enemy  should  think  they  were  disunited  on  board  the 
ship. 

He  and  Lewis,  therefore,  now  looked  on  in  silence,  and 
literally  perspired  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Castor  and  his 
boat’s  crew ;  and  although  their  immediate  anxiety  was  as 
unselfish  as  it  was  keen,  yet  they  were  also  conscious  that,  if 
Castor  lost  his  life  in  this  rash  enterprise,  that  would  prove 
the  commander  of  the  schooner  felt  strong  enough  to  attack 
them — no  quarter  on  either  side — and  intended  to  do  it. 

At  this  terrible  moment,  when  their  eyes  were  strained 
to  observe  every  movement  in  the  schooner,  and  the  nerves 
strung  up  like  violin  strings,  female  voices  broke  gaily  in 
upon  them  with  innocent  chatter  that,  for  once,  jarred  as 
badly  as  screams.  The  lady  passengers  had  kept  very  snug 
during  the  firing,  but  finding  it  was  quite  over,  burst  on  the 
deck  in  a  body. 

First  Lady.  “Oh,  that’s  the  ship  we  have  been  saluting.” 

Second  Lady.  “  A  royal  salute.” 

Third  Lady.  “  Is  it  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  ship, 
captain  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

Third  Lady.  “What  a  beauty  !” 

First  Lady.  “  Why  does  she  not  salute  us  back,  captain  ?  " 

Captain.  “  Got  no  guns,  perhaps.” 

First  Lady.  “Oh  yes,  she  has.  Those  black  things 
peeping  out  are  guns.” 

Second  Lady  “  Ah,  there’s  one  of  our  boats  going  to  call 
on  hen” 

Third  Lady.  “  Oh,  captain,  may  we  go  on  board  of  her  ?  ” 

Captain.  “  No,  ma’am.” 

Third  Lady.  “  Oh  dear  !  Why  not  ?  ” 

Captain.  “That  is  my  business.” 

The  fair  speaker  tossed  her  head  and  said,  “Well,  I’m 
sure  !  ”  but  she  drew  back  with  red  cheeks,  and  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  at  being  snubbed  so  suddenly  and  unreasonably ; 
the  other  ladies  gathered  round  her,  and  the  words  “  Cross 
old  thing  !  ”  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  party,  but  fell  un¬ 
heeded,  for  neither  the  captain  nor  Mr.  Lewis  had  eyes  or 
ears  except  for  the  schooner  and  the  boat.  As  the  latter 
neared  the  ship,  several  faces  peeped,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
port-holes  of  the  schooner. 
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Yet,  when  the  boat  ran  along-side  the  schooner  amid¬ 
ships,  there  was  no  respect  shown  to  Castor’s  uniform,  nor, 
indeed,  common  civility.  It  would  have  been  no  more  than 
the  right  thing  to  pipe  the  side  ;  but  there  were  no  sidesmen 
at  all,  nor  even  a  side-rope. 

Observing  this.  Captain  Curtis  shook  his  head  very  gravely. 

But  the  dare-devil  Castor  climbed  the  schooner’s  side  like 
a  cat,  and  boarded  her  in  a  moment,  then  gave  his  men  an 
order,  and  disappeared.  The  men  pulled  rapidly  away  from 
the  schooner,  and  a  snarl  of  contempt  and  horror  broke  from 
Curtis  and  his  first  mate.  They  seemed  to  be  abandoning 
their  imprudent  but  gallant  officer. 

They  pulled  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  rested  on 
their  oars,  and  waited. 

Then  eveiy  sailor  on  board  the  Phoebe  saw  instinctively 
that  Castor  felt  his  danger,  and  had  declined  to  risk  any 
life  but  his  own.  He  must  have  ordered  the  men  to  lie 
to  a  certain  time,  then  give  him  up  for  lost,  and  return 
in  safety  to  the  ship.  This  trait  and  his  daring  made 
Castor,  in  one  single  moment,  the  darling  of  the  whole 
ship’s  company. 

The  ladies  were  requested  to  go  below,  on  some  pretence 
or  other,  and  the  ship  was  cleared  for  action  as  far  as 
possible. 

Meantime  words  can  hardly  describe  the  racking  suspense 
that  was  endured  by  the  officers,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
the  crew  of  the  Phoebe.  The  whole  living  heart  of  that 
wooden  structure  throbbed  for  one  man. 

Five  minutes  passed — ten — twenty — thirty — yet  he  did 
not  re-appear. 

Apprehension  succeeded  to  doubt,  and  despair  to  appre¬ 
hension. 

At  last  they  gave  him  up,  and  the  burning  desire  for 
vengeance  mingled  with  their  fears  for  their  own  safety. 
So  strong  w-as  this  feeling  that  the  next  event,  the  pirate’s 
attack  upon  that  ill-fated  officer’s  ship,  was  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  with  unmixed  dread.  The  thirst  for  vengeance 
mingled  with  it. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.m.  the  strained  eyes  on  board  the  Phoebe 
saw  two  sidesmen  appear  amidships,  and  fix  scarlet  side- 
ropes. 

Then  came  an  officer  and  hailed  Castor’s  boat.  The  men 
pulled  to  the  schooner.  Then  Castor  appeared,  and  went 
down  by  the  ropes  into  the  boat ;  he  and  the  officer  touched 
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hats.  Castor  sat  clown  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  the  men 
gave  way. 

The  ship’s  company  cheered,  the  side  was  piped,  and  the 
insubordinate  officer  received  on  board  with  all  the  honours. 
Caps  were  waved,  eyes  glistened,  and  eager  hands  extended 
to  him  ;  but  he  himself  did  not  seem  so  very  exultant.  He  was 
pleased  with  his  reception,  however,  and  said,  in  his  quaint 
way,  “This  is  jolly.  I  am  not  to  be  put  in  irons,  then  ?  ” 

The  captain  drew  him  apart.  “Well,  what  is  she?” 

“  Don’t  know.” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Y ou  have  been  near  an  hour 
aboard  her.” 

“  But  I  am  none  the  wiser.  Captain,  I  wish  you  would 
have  us  all  into  your  cabin,  and  then  I’ll  tell  you  a  rum 
story ;  perhaps  you  will  understand  it  among  you,  for  you 
know  my  head-piece  isn’t  Al.” 

This  advice  was  taken  directly,  and  Castor  related  his 
adventures,  in  full  conclave,  with  closed  doors. 

MR.  CASTOR’S  NARRATIVE. 

“The  beggar  did  not  hang  out  so  much  as  a  rope  to  me. 
I  boarded  his  hooker  the  same  way  I  should  like  to  board 
her  again  with  thirty  good  cutlasses  at  my  back ;  and  I 
ordered  the  boat  to  lie  out  of  harm’s  way  for  an  hour. 

“Well,  I  soon  found  myself  on  her  quarter-deck,  under 
the  awning.  By  George  !  sir,  it  was  alive  with  men,  as  busy 
as  bees,  making  their  little  preparations,  drat  ’em.  Some 
were  oiling  the  locks  of  the  guns,  some  were  cleaning  small- 
arms,  some  were  grinding  cutlasses.  They  took  no  notice  of 
me,  and  I  stood  there  looking  like  an  ass. 

“I  wondered  whether  they  took  me  for  a  new  officer  just 
joined ;  but  that  was  not  likely.  However,  I  wasn’t  going 
to  notice  them,  as  they  hadn’t  the  manners  to  notice  me.  So 
there  I  stood  and  watched  them.  And  I  had  just  taken  out 
my  vesuvians  to  light  a  cigar,  when  a  middle-aged  man,  in  a 
uniform  I  don’t  know,  but  the  metal  of  it  was  silver,  came 
bustling  up,  touched  his  cap  to  the  deck,  and  brushed  past 
me  as  it  I  was  invisible  ;  so  I  hung  on  to  his  coat-tails,  and 
brought  him  to  under  all  his  canvas.” 

This  set  the  youngest  mate  giggling,  but  he  was  promptly 
frowned  down. 

“‘Hullo!’  says  he,  ‘what  are  ye  about!  Why,  who  the 
deuce  are  you  ?  ’ 
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“e  Second  mate  of  the  Phoebe,  alongside,’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Mate  of  the  Phoebe,  ’  says  he  ;  ‘  then  what  brings  you  on 
board  of  us  ?  ’ 

“That  was  rather  a  staggerer— but  I  thought  a  bit,  and 
said  I  wanted  to  see  the  captain  of  the  schooner. 

“  Well,  sir,  at  this  some  of  the  men  left  off  working,  and 
looked  up  at  me  as  if  I  was  some  strange  animal. 

“  ‘  Do  you  ?  ’  says  the  officer ;  ( then  you  are  the  only  man 
aboard  that  does.'  Then  he  turned  more  friendly  like,  and 
says,  ‘  Look  here,  young  gentleman,  don’t  you  go  to  meet 
trouble.  W  ait  till  it  comes  to  you.  Go  back  to  your  ship, 
before  she  sees  you.’ 

“  ‘  She  !  Who  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No  matter.  You  sheer  off,  and  leave  our  captain  alone.’ 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I’m  a  good-tempered  chap,  and  you 
may  chaff  me  till  all  is  blue,  but  I  can’t  stand  intimidation. 
If  they  threaten  me,  it  puts  my  blood  up.  At  school,  if 
another  boy  threatened  me,  I  never  answered  him ;  my  fist 
used  to  fly  at  his  mouth  as  soon  as  the  threat  was  out  of  it.” 

“  Good  little  boy,”  said  Lewis. 

But  the  captain  was  impatient.  “Come,  sir,  we  don’t 
want  your  boyish  reminiscences;  to  the  point,  please.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.  WTell,  then,  the  moment  he  threatened  me 
I  just  turned  my  back  on  him  and  made  for  the  companion- 
ladder. 

“  ‘  Avast  there!’  roared  the  officer,  in  an  awful  fright. 

‘  Nobody  uses  that  ladder  but  the  captain  himself  and - 

Man  alive,  if  you  will  see  him,  follow  me.’  So  he  led  me 
down  the  main  hatchway.  By  the  chain-cable  tier  I  came 
all  of  a  sudden  on  three  men  in  irons ;  ugly  beggars  they 
were,  and  wild-looking,  reckless  chaps.  One  of  them  ran  a 
spare  anklet  along  the  bar,  and  says  to  me,  ‘  Here  you  are ; 
room  for  one  more.’  But  my  companion  soon  stopped  his 
jaw.  1  Silence  in  irons,  or  he’ll  cut  your  tongue  out,’  says  he. 
He  wouldn’t  go  to  the  captain  with  me ;  but  he  pointed  aft, 
and  whispered,  f  Last  cabin  but  one,  starboard  side  ’  Then 
he  sheared  off,  and  I  went  for’ard  and  knocked  at  the  cabin 
door.  No  answer ;  so  I  knocked  louder.  No  answer  ;  so  I 
turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door.” 

“  Young  madman  !  ”  groaned  the  captain. 

“Not  so  very.  I  had  my  little  •plan." 

“  Oh,  he  had  his  little  plan,”  said  Curtis  ironically,  pityingly, 
paternally.  Then  hotly,  “  Go  on,  sir ;  don’t  keep  us  on 
tenterhooks  like  this.” 
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“  Well,  captain,  I  opened  that  door,  and  oh,  my  eye  !  it 
wasn’t  a  cabin  ;  it  was  a  nobleman’s  drawing-room  :  pile  carpet 
an  inch  thick ;  beautiful  painted  ceiling ;  so  many  mirrors 
down  to  the  ground  and  opposite  each  other,  they  made  it 
look  like  a  big  palace  ;  satin-wood  tables ;  luxurious  couches 
and  chairs ;  a  polished  brass  stove,  but  all  the  door-handles 
silver ;  Venetians  and  rose-coloured  blinds  and  curtains.  The 
sun  just  forced  its  way  through  and  made  everything  pink. 
It  was  a  regular  paradise,  but  instead  of  an  angel,  there  was 
a  great  hulking  chap,  squatted  cross-legged  on  an  ottoman  at 
the  farther  end,  smoking  a  hookah  as  long  and  twisty  as  a 
boa-constrictor.  The  beggar  wasn’t  smoking  honest  tobacco 
neither,  but  mixed  with  rose-leaves  and  cinnamon  shavings, 
and  in  my  opinion  a  little  opium,  for  he  turned  up  his  eyes 
like  an  owl  in  paradise.” 

“  Not  so  very  formidable,  then.” 

“  Formidable  ! — well,  I  wouldn’t  answer  for  that  at  the 
proper  time,  and  at  the  head  of  his  cutthroats  ;  for  he  was 
a  precious  big  chap  with  black  brows,  and  a  wicked-looking 
moustache  and  tuft.  He  was  the  sort  of  chap  that  nigger 
who  smothers  his  wife  in  the  play  says  he  killed  ‘  a  malignant 
and  a  turbaned  Turk,’  you  know.  But  then  it  wasn’t  his 
fighting  hour ;  he  was  in  smoker’s  paradise,  and  it’s  my 
belief  you  might  have  marched  up  to  him  and  knocked  him 
on  the  head — like  one  of  those  devil-may-care  penguins  that 
won’t  budge  for  a  cannon  ball — and  then  he  would  have 
gone  smoking  on  the  ground  till  you  cut  his  head  off  and 
took  away  his  pipe.  But  you’ll  find  the  ‘  Malignant  ’  had 
a  protector,  worse  luck,  and  one  that  didn’t  smoke  spice, 
but  only  looked  it.  Well,  captain,  I  came  up  to  the  nearest 
table  and  hit  it  pretty  hard  with  my  fist,  to  see  if  I  could 
make  that  thundering  picture  jump.” 

“  What  picture  ?  ” 

“Why,  the  ‘  Malignant  and  the  turbaned.’  Devil  a  bit! 
He  took  no  notice.  So  then  I  bawled  at  the  beggar :  ‘Your 
most  obedient,  sir ;  I’m  the  second  mate  of  the  Phoebe, 
lying  alongside,  and  the  captain  has  sent  me  to  compare 
longitudes.’ 

“The  ‘Malignant’  took  no  notice;  just  glared  at  me  and 
smoked  his  pipe.  He  looked  just  like  that  ‘Malignant 
Turban’  that  plays  whist  with  you  by  machinery  in  London, 
and  fixes  his  stony  eyes  on  you  all  the  time  ;  but  with  me 
bawling  at  him,  a  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  flood  of  light, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it — O  Lord  !” 
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"Well,  what?” 

“Just  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  clapped  eye  on.  The 
vision  took  me  all  aback,  and  I  suppose  I  stared  at  her  as 
hard  as  the  ‘  Malignant  ’  was  staring  at  vacancy ;  for  she 
smiled  at  my  astonishment,  and  made  me  a  sort  of  a  haughty 
curtsey,  and  waved  her  hand  for  me  to  sit  down.  Then  says 
she,  mighty  civil— too  civil  by  half — -‘  Have  I  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  captain  of  that  beautiful  ship  ?  ’ 

‘“I’m  her  second  officer,  ma’am,’  says  I,  but  I  was  too 
dazzled  by  her  beauty  to  make  her  up  any  lies  all  in  a 
moment. 

“  ‘  Bound  for  China  ?  ’  says  she,  like  honey. 

“‘Yes,  ma’am.’ 

“  ‘  A  large  crew  ?  ’  says  she,  like  treacle. 

“  ‘  About  ninety,  ma’am,’  says  I,  very  short,  for  I  began  to 
smell  a  rat. 

“ ‘  Many  European  sailors  among  them  ?’  says  she. 

“  So  then  I  saw  what  the  beautiful  fiend  would  be  at,  and 
I  said,  ‘  About  fifty.’ 

“‘  Indeed!’  says  she,  smiling  like  Judas.  ‘You  know 
ladies  will  be  curious,  and  I  could  only  count  twenty-five.’ 

“  ‘  The  rest  were  below  coiling  ropes,’  says  I. 

“  So  she  laughed  at  that,  and  said,  ‘  But  I  saw  plenty  of 
Lascars.’ 

“ ‘  Oh,  our  Lascars  are  picked  men,’  says  I. 

“‘I  wish  you  joy  of  them,’  she  says.  ‘We  don’t  have 
them  here ;  not  to  be  trusted  in  emergencies,  you  know.’ 

“  While  I  was  swallowing  this  last  pill  she  at  me  again. 
Did  we  often  exercise  our  guns  ?  I  said  of  course  we  did 
in  a  calm.  ‘  Why,’  said  she,  ‘  that  is  not  much  use  ;  the  art 
is  to  be  able  to  hit  ships  and  things  as  you  are  rising  or  falling 
on  the  waves — so  they  tell  me,’  says  she,  correcting  herself. 

“The  beautiful  devil  made  my  blood  run  cold.  She  knew 
too  much. 

‘“What  is  your  cargo?’  says  she,  just  as  if  she  was  our 
bosom  friend.  But  I  wouldn’t  stand  any  more  of  it.  ‘Nut¬ 
megs,’  says  I.  So  she  laughed  and  said,  ‘  Well,  but  seriously  ?  ’ 
So  then  I  thought  chaffing  her  would  do  no  good,  and  I  told 
her  we  had  landed  the  valuable  part  of  our  cargo  at  Bombay, 
and  had  only  a  lot  of  grates  and  fire-irons  left.  I  put  on  a 
friendly  tone,  all  sham — like  hers,  you  know — and  told  her  that 
tea  ships  depended  on  the  cargo  they  brought  home ;  not  on 
the  odds  and  ends  they  took  out  just  to  ballast  the  craft.” 

“  Well,  what  was  the  next  thing  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  I  remember  she  touched  a  silver  bell,  and  a  brown 
girl,  in  loose  trousers  and  cocked-up  shoes  and  a  turban, 
came  in  with  a  gold  tray— or  it  might  be  silver-gilt— and  a 
decanter  of  wine ;  and  the  lovely  demon  said,  “  Pour  out 
some  wine,  Zulema.” 

“  ‘  No,  thank  you,  ma’am,’  said  I.  So  she  laughed  and 
said  it  wasn’t  poisoned.  She  sent  off  the  slave  and  filled 
two  glasses  with  the  loveliest  white  hand,  and  such  a 
diamond  on  it !  She  began  drinking  to  me,  and  of  course  I 
did  the  same  to  her.  ‘  Here’s  to  our  next  merry  meeting,’ 
said  she.  My  blood  ran  a  little  cold  at  that,  but  I  finished 
my  liquor.  It  was  no  use  flying  a  white  feather  ;  so  says  I, 
‘  Here’s  to  the  Corsair’s  bride.’  Her  eyes  twinkled,  but  she 
made  me  a  civil  curtsey. 

“  ‘  That’s  prime  Madeira,’  says  I. 

“  She  said  yes ;  it  had  been  their  companion  in  several 
cruises. 

“  ‘  It  runs  through  a  fellow  like  oil,’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Then  have  some  more  ?  ’  said  she. 

“  So  I  did,  and  then  she  did  not  say  any  more,  and  the 
‘ Malignant  ’  sat  mum-chance  ;  and  I  wras  pumped  dry  and 
quite  at  a  loss.  So,  not  to  look  like  a  fool,  I — asked  ’em 
to  breakfast.” 

“What!  Who?” 

“  Why,  the  lady  and  gentleman  ;  I  mean  the  ‘  Malignant  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Corsair’s  bride.’  ” 

“  Young  madman  !” 

“  Why,  what  harm  could  that  do,  captain  ?  ” 

“  What  good  could  it  do  ?  What  did  they  say  ?  ” 

“  She  said,  ‘  Are  there  any  ladies  aboard  ?  ’ 

“I  said,  ‘Yes,  and  tip-top  fashionable  ones.’ 

“  So  then  she  looked  at  the  ‘  Malignant,’  and  he  never 
moved  a  muscle.  So  then  she  said,  ‘We  will  do  ourselves 
the  pleasure — if  we  are  in  company ,’  and  she  smiled  ever  so 
knowingly,  did  that  beautiful  demon. 

“  Then  I  pretended  cheerful.  ‘  That  is  all  right,’  said  I. 
‘  Mind,  I  shall  tell  the  ladies,  and  they  will  be  awfully  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you  don’t  come.’ 

“  ‘  I  assure  you,’  says  she,  ‘  we  will  come — if  we  are  in 
company.  I  give  you  my  hand  on  it,’  says  she,  and  she  put 
out  her  hand.  It  was  lovely  and  white,  but  I  looked  at  it 
as  if  ’twas  the  devil’s  claw  ;  but  I  had  to  take  it  or  walk  the 
plank ;  so  I  did  take  it,  and — oh  Lord,  would  you  believe 
it  ? — she  gave  mine  such  a  squeeze  !  ” 
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Lewis.  “  Gammon  !  ” 

Castor.  “  I  tell  you  she  gave  my  flipper  the  most  de¬ 
licious  squeeze  you  ever — it  was  so  long,  and  soft,  and 
gentle.” 

Curtis.  “  But  what  was  it  for  ?  ’ 

Castor.  “  At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  to  encourage 
me;  for  she  said,  ever  so  softly,  cYou  are  a  brave  man.' 
But  more  likely  it  was  to  delude  me  and  put  me  off  my 
guard.  Well,  I  wras  for  sheering  off  after  that,  and  I  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  ‘  Malignant.’  He  never  got  up,  but  he 
showed  his  little  bit  o’  breeding,  took  the  snake-pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  brought  his  head  slowly  down,  an  inch  a 
minute,  till  he  looked  like  pitch-poling  over  on  to  the  floor 
and  cutting  a  somersault ;  and  while  he  was  going  down 
and  up  again,  the  lady  said,  f  You  had  better  wait  a  minute.’ 
It  was  in  a  very  particular  way  she  said  it ;  and  she  flew  to 
a  telegraph,  and  her  white  hands  went  clicking  at  an  awful 
rate  ;  and  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  if  those  white 
hands  hadn’t  worked  those  wires,  I  should  have  been  cut  in 
pieces  at  the  cabin  door.  Not  that  I  cared  so  very  much  for 
that.  I  had  my  little  plan.  However,  she  left  off  clicking 
just  as  that  old  picture  got  his  figure-head  above  his  bows 
again  ;  so  I  made  my  bow  to  ’em  both,  and  sheered  off ;  and 
blest  if  that  elderly  officer  does  not  meet  me  at  the  door,  and 
march  before  me  to  the  quarter-deck ;  and  there’s  another 
officer  hailing  my  boat ;  and  there  were  fine  scarlet  silk  side- 
ropes  fixed,  and  two  men  standing  by  them.  So  I  came 
away  in  state.  But  I’m  no  wiser  than  I  went.  Whether 
it  is  an  Eastern  prince,  out  on  pleasure,  or  a  first-class  pirate, 
I  don’t  know.  I  hope  you  will  order  a  tip-top  breakfast, 
captain,  for  the  honour  of  the  ship ;  lobster- curry,  for  one 
thing ;  and  sharpen  cutlasses  and  clean  small  -  arms,  and 
borrow  all  Mr.  Greaves’s  revolvers;  he  is  taking  out  quite  a 
cargo  of  ’em  ;  and  that  reminds  me  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what 
my  little  plan  was  that  made  me  so  saucy.  I  borrowed  one 
of  Greaves’s  six-shooters — here  it  is — and  at  the  first  sign  of 
treachery  I  wasn’t  going  to  waste  powder,  but  just  cut  back 
and  kill  the  ‘  Malignant  ’  and  the  ‘  Corsair’s  bride ;  ’  for  I 
argued  they  wouldn’t  have  a  successor  ready,  and  ten  to  one 
they  would  have  a  quarrel  who  was  to  take  the  command ; 
so  that  would  save  our  hooker  at  the  expense  of  one  hand, 
and  him  a  bachelor.  Nobody  minds  a  bachelor  getting 
snuffed  out.” 

Upon  Mr.  Castor  revealing  his  little  plan,  the  other  officers 
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insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  him.  At  which  he  stared, 
but  consented  heartily  ;  and  finding  himself  in  such  unex¬ 
pected  favour,  repeated  his  advice.  “  Prepare  an  excellent 
breakfast  for  to-morrow,  and  grind  cutlasses,  and  load  the 
guns  with  grape,  and  get  all  the  small-arms  loaded,  especially 
revolvers ;  for,”  said  Castor,  “  I  think  they  mean  to  board  us 
to-night,  cut  all  our  throats,  ravish  the  women,  and  scuttle 
the  craft,  when  they  have  rifled  her ;  but  if  they  don’t,  I’m 
sure  they  will  come  to  breakfast.  She  gave  me  her  hand  on 
that,  and  the  turbaned  Turk  nodded  his  thundering  old 
piratical  figure-head.” 

The  other  officers  agreed  with  him  that  the  ship  would 
probably  be  attacked  that  night,  and  all  possible  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  her  defence.  They  barred  the  ports 
on  the  main-deck,  charged  the  cannon  with  grape,  armed 
the  Lascar’s  with  cutlasses,  and  the  white  men  with  muskets 
as  well,  and  the  officers  and  the  boatswrain  with  cutlasses 
and  revolvers. 

The  sun  set,  and  all  was  now  grim  expectation  and  anxiety. 
No  watch  was  called,  for  the  whole  crew  was  the  watch. 

The  moon  came  out,  and  showed  the  cutter,  like  a  black 
snake,  lying  abominably  near. 

Hour  after  hour  dragged  by  in  chill  suspense.  Each  bell, 
as  it  was  struck,  rung  like  a  solemn  knell. 

Midnight  came  and  passed.  Morning  approached. 

The  best  time  for  attacking  seemed  to  have  passed. 

Fears  began  to  lessen — hopes  to  glow’. 

The  elastic  Castor  began  to  transfer  his  whole  anxiety  to 
the  cook  and  his  mate,  standing  firm  to  his  theory  that  the 
Corsair  and  his  bride  would  come  to  breakfast  if  they  did  not 
attack  the  ship  that  night.  The  captain  pooh-poohed  this ; 
and  indeed  Castor  persuaded  nobody  but  the  cook.  Him  he 
so  flattered  about  his  fish  patties  and  lobster  curries,  &c., 
that  he  believed  anything. 

Day  broke,  and  the  ship’s  company  and  officers  breathed 
freely.  Some  turned  in.  But  still  the  schooner  Avas  closely 
watched  by  many  eyes  and  deck  glasses,  and  keenly  sus¬ 
pected. 

Soon  after  eight  bells  there  was  a  movement  on  board  the 
schooner,  and  this  was  immediately  reported  by  Mr.  Castor, 
then  in  charge  of  the  ship,  to  Captain  Curtis.  He  came  on 
deck  directly. 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  said  he,  handling  his  glass,  “and  they 
are  lowering  a  boat.  He  is  coming.  And,  by  Jove,  they 
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are  rigging  a  whip  !  There’s  a  lady.  Mr.  Castor,  rig  a  whip 
on  the  main-yard.  Bear  a  hand  there,  forward.  Bosen, 
attend  the  side.  Here,  sling  this  chair.  Smart,  now  ! — 
they  are  shoving  off.” 

Six  able  oarsmen  brought  the  Corsair  and  his  bride,  with 
race-horse  speed,  from  the  schooner  to  the  ship. 

But  there  were  smart  fellows  on  board  the  Phoebe  too. 
There  was  a  shrill  wind  of  the  boatswain’s  pipe-call,  the 
side  was  promptly  manned,  the  chair  lowered  into  the 
schooner’s  boat  as  she  came  alongside,  and  gently  hoisted, 
with  the  lady  in  it,  and  she  was  landed  on  the  deck  of 
the  Phoebe. 

She  had  a  thick  veil  on. 

The  commander  of  the  schooner  drew  up  beside  her,  and 
Captain  Curtis  came  forward,  and  the  two  commanders  off 
hats  and  bowed. 

The  captain  of  the  schooner  was  now  gorgeous  in  a  beautiful 
light  blue  uniform,  the  cloth  glossy  as  velvet  and  heavy  with 
silver,  as  was  also  his  cap. 

The  captain  led  the  way  to  the  cabin.  His  guests  followed. 
The  ladies  were  duly  informed,  and  dropped  in  one  after 
another.  Then  the  Corsair’s  bride  removed  her  veil,  and 
revealed  a  truly  beautiful  woman,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  with 
a  divine  complexion,  and  eyes  almost  purple,  so  deep  was 
their  blue. 

Captain  Curtis  seated  this  dazzling  creature  to  his  right, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  company,  her  companion  immedi¬ 
ately  seated  himself  on  her  other  side.  The  ladies  looked 
at  each  other  and  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  He  is  jealous 
—and  no  great  wonder.”  However,  they  talked  to  her  across 
the  body  of  her  lord,  and  she  to  them,  and  she  was  a  most 
piquant  addition  to  the  table,  and  full  of  spirit.  She  seemed 
devoted  to  her  companion. 

For  all  that  she  had  a  letter  in  her  pocket,  which  she 
intended  to  confide  to  one  of  those  ladies  she  had  never  seen 
before  in  all  her  life  ;  and  she  was  now  quietly  examining 
their  faces  and  judging  their  voices,  as  she  conversed  with 
them,  merely  to  make  the  best  selection  of  a  confidante  she 
could. 

The  breakfast  did  honour  to  the  ship,  and  the  Corsair 
praised  the  lobster  curry,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable 
all  round. 

Presently  one  of  the  ladies  said  to  Mr.  Castor,  “  But  where 
is  Mr.  Greaves  ?  ”  Castor  told  her  he  had  been  disabled  by 
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a  shot  a  lubberly  gunner  had  dropped  on  his  foot,  and  was 
confined  to  his  cabin. 

“  Oh  dear,”  said  the  lady  ;  “  poor  Mr.  Greaves  !  How  un¬ 
lucky  he  is  !  ” 

“  Is  it  one  of  your  officers  ?  ”  asked  the  strange  lady 
quietly. 

“  No,  ma’am,  he  is  a  Queen’s  officer,  lieutenant  of  the 
Centaur,  going  out  with  us  as  passenger.” 

Then  the  lady  changed  colour,  but  said  nothing,  and 
speedily  turned  the  conversation  ;  but  the  Corsair  looked 
black  as  thunder',  and  became  rather  silent  all  of  a  sudden. 

The  ladies  rose,  and  invited  the  fair  stranger  to  go  with 
them. 

“  Please  excuse  her,”  said  the  Corsair,  in  a  civil  but  com¬ 
manding  tone. 

She  seemed  indifferent. 

Soon  after  this  an  officer  came  in,  and  said,  joyfully,  “Wind 
from  the  nor’ -west.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  stranger;  “then  we  must  leave  you,  sir. 
Come  on  deck,  dear.” 

When  they  got  on  deck  the  lady  said,  rather  pettishly, 
“  Wind  ?  I  feel  no  wind.”  Thereupon  Mr.  Castor  pointed 
out  to  her  a  dark-blue  line,  about  eight  miles  off,  on  the  pale- 
blue  water. 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  “  that  is  wind,  is  it  ?  ” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  and  a  good  breeze  too  ;  it  wrill  be  here  in 
twenty  minutes.  Why,  your  boat  is  gone  1  Never  mind, 
we  will  take  you.” 

“  By  all  means,”  said  she,  aloud  ;  then,  as  she  turned  from 
him,  she  said,  in  a  swift  whisper,  “  Sit  near  me  in  the  boat ; 
I’ve  something  for  you.” 

Now  this  conversation  passed  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
panion-ladder,  and  Greaves  heard  the  lady’s  voice,  though 
not  the  words.  He  started  violently,  huddled  on  his  clothes, 
and  would  have  hobbled  on  deck  ;  but  the  boat  was  brought 
alongside,  in  full  view  from  the  port  window  of  his  cabin. 
He  heard  her  grate  the  ship’s  side,  and  opened  the  window 
just  as  the  lady  was  lowered  into  the  boat.  The  chair  was 
hoisted.  The  lady,  with  her  veil  down  as  she  had  come, 
took  her  seat  on  the  stern  thwart  beside  her  companion. 
Castor  sitting  at  the  helm. 

“  Shove  off  !  ”  was  the  word. 

Then,  as  they  turned  the  boat’s  head  round,  the  lady,  who 
had  seen  Greaves  through  her  veil,  and  had  time  to  recognise 
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him  in  spite  of  his  beard,  lifted  her  veil  for  one  moment,  and 
showed  him  the  face  of  Ellen  ap  Rice— that  face  he  had 
loved  so  well,  and  suffered  so  cruelly  for  loving  it.  That  face 
was  now  pale  and  eloquent  beyond  the  power  of  words. 
There  was  self-reproach,  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  —  and, 
stranger  still,  a  prayer  to  that  injured  friend— -for  help. 


PART  III 

The  boat  proceeded  on  her  way.  Ellen  pointed  to  wind¬ 
ward  and  said,  “  See,  Edward,  the  dark  line  is  ever  so  much 
nearer  us.” 

Laxton  turned  his  head  to  windward  directly,  and  some 
remarks  passed  between  him  and  Castor. 

Ellen  had  counted  on  this ;  she  availed  herself  of  it  to 
whip  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and  write  in  pencil  an  address 
upon  the  envelope.  This  she  did  under  a  shawl  upon  her 
lap.  Then  she  kept  quiet  and  waited  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  more  dangerous. 

But  none  came  ;  Laxton  sat  square  with  her,  and  could 
see  every  open  movement  of  her  hand. 

They  were  w’ithin  ten  yards  of  the  schooner,  and  the  side 
manned  to  receive  them. 

Just  then  Laxton  stood  up  and  cried  out,  “Forward  there  ! 
Stand  by  to  loose  the  jib.” 

The  moment  he  stood  up  Mrs.  Laxton  whipped  the  letter 
out  from  under  her  shawl  and  held  it  by  her  left  side,  but  a 
little  behind  her,  where  nobody  could  see  it  except  Castor.  She 
shook  it  in  her  fingers  very  eloquently  to  make  that  officer 
observe  it ;  then  she  leaned  a  little  back  and  held  it  toward 
him,  but,  with  female  adroitness,  turned  it  outward  in  her  hand, 
so  that  not  one  of  the  many  eyes  in  the  boat  could  see  it. 

A  moment  of  agony,  and  then  she  felt  fingers  much  larger 
and  harder  than  hers  take  it  quietly  and  convey  it  stealthily 
away.  Her  panting  bosom  relieved  itself  of  a  sigh. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said  the  watchful  Laxton. 

“The  matter?  Nothing,”  said  she. 

“  I  hope,”  said  he,  “  you  are  not  sorry  to  return  to  our 
humble  craft.” 

“  I  have  seen  none  to  compare  with  her,”  said  she,  fencing 
boldly,  but  trembling  to  herself. 
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The  next  moment  she  was  on  board  the  schooner,  and 
waited  to  see  the  boat  off,  and  also  to  learn,  if  possible, 
whether  Castor  had  her  letter  all  safe,  and  would  take  it  to 
its  address. 

To  her  consternation  she  heard  Laxton  invite  Castor  to 
come  on  board  a  moment. 

She  tried  to  catch  Castor’s  eye,  and  warn  him  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

But  the  light-hearted  officer  assented  at  once,  and  was 
on  the  quartex-deck  next  moment. 

Laxton  waved  the  others  to  fall  back  ;  but  Ellen  would 
not  leave  them  together ;  she  was  too  apprehensive,  knowing 
what  she  had  just  done. 

“  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  name,  sir  ;  mine 
is  Edward  Laxton.” 

a  Mine  is  Dick  Castor,  sir,  at  your  service — and  yours, 
ma’am.”  And  he  took  this  fair  oppoi-tunity,  and  gave  Ellen 
a  look  that  made  her  cheeks  burn,  for  it  said  plainly, 
“  Your  letter  is  in  safe  hands.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Castor,”  said  Laxton,  “  you  are  the  soi't  I  want 
on  board  this  schooner  ;  you  are  a  man  of  nerve.  Now  I  have 
never  had  a  sailing-master  yet,  because  I  don’t  need  one — 
I  am  an  enthusiast  in  navigation,  have  studied  it  for  years, 
theoretically  and  practically — but  I  want  a  first  lieutenant, 
a  man  with  nerve.  What  do  you  say,  now  ?  Five  hundred 
a  year  and  a  swell  unifoi-m.” 

“Well,  sir,  the  duds  don’t  tempt  me;  but  the  pay  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  craft  is  a  beauty.” 

Laxton  bowed  ceremoniously.  “  Let  me  add,”  said  he 
gravely,  “  that  she  is  the  forerunner  of  many  such  vessels.  At 
pi-esent,  I  believe,  she  is  the  only  armed  yacht  afloat ;  but 
looking  at  the  aspect  of  Europe,  we  may  reasonably  hope  some 
nice  little  war  or  other  will  spring  np ;  then  the  Rover  can 
play  an  honourable,  and,  indeed,  a  lucrative  pai-t.  My  first 
lieutenant’s  pi'ize-money  will  not  be  less,  I  should  imagine, 
than  twenty  thousand  a  year ;  an  agreeable  addition  to  his 
pay,  sir.” 

“Delightful!”  said  Castor.  “But  they  sometimes  hang  a 
privateer  at  the  yard-arm  ;  so  I  should  be  quite  contented 
with  my  little  five  hundred  and  peaceful  times.” 

“  Well,  then,  tell  ’em  to  sheer  off,  and  fetch  your  ti'aps.” 

“Yes,  do,  Mr.  Castor,”  said  Ellen.  “You  can  send  a  line 
to  explain.”  That  was  to  get  her  own  letter  delivered,  the 
sly  thing. 
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Castor  shook  his  head.  “  Sony  to  disoblige  you,  ma’am, 
and  to  refuse  you,  sir ;  but  things  can’t  be  done  that  way.  A 
seaman  must  not  desert  his  ship  on  her  voyage.  Catch  me 
in  port  and  make  the  same  offer.  I’ll  jump  mast-high  at  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Laxton,  “  what  port  are  you  to  be  caught  in  ?  ” 

“Why,  it  must  be  London  or  Hong-Kong.  I  shall  be  three 
months  at  Hong-Kong.” 

Laxton  said  he  had  not  intended  to  cruise  so  far  west  as 
that,  but  he  would  take  a  note  of  it.  “You  are  worth  going 
a  little  out  of  the  way  for,”  said  he. 

WThile  he  was  making  his  note,  “Bang”  went  a  gun  from 
the  Phcebe,  and  she  was  seen  hoisting  sail  with  great  rapidity ; 
her  rigging  swarmed  with  men. 

“  There,  that’s  for  us,”  said  Castor. 

“No  hurry,  sir,”  said  Laxton  ;  “he  is  going  to  tack  instead 
of  veering ;  she’ll  hang  in  the  wind  for  half  an  hour.  For¬ 
ward  there — hoist  the  flying-jib  and  the  foretopsel.  Helm 
a-weather !  Veer  the  ship.  Mr.  Castor,  bid  your  men  hold 
on.  We  must  not  part  without  a  friendly  glass.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Ellen.  “  I  will  order  it.” 

Some  of  the  prime  Madeira  was  immediately  brought  on 
deck  ;  and  while  they  were  all  three  drinking  to  each  other, 
the  impatient  Phoebe  fired  another  gun.  But  Castor  took 
it  coolly ;  he  knew  Laxton  was  right,  and  the  ship  could  not 
come  round  on  the  port  tack  in  a  hurry.  He  drank  his 
second  glass,  shook  hands  with  Laxton,  and  then  with  Mrs. 
Laxton,  received  once  more  an  eloquent  pressure  of  her  soft 
hand,  and  this  time  returned  it  to  give  her  confidence,  and 
looked  courage  into  her  eyes,  that  met  his  anxiously.  Then 
he  put  off ;  and  though  the  Phcebe  was  now  nearly  a  mile 
off,  he  easily  ran  alongside  her  before  she  paid  off  and  got  her 
head  before  the  wind. 

His  mind  was  in  a  troubled  state.  He  was  dying  to  know 
what  this  lovely  woman,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
so  suddenly,  had  written  to  him.  But  he  would  not  open 
it  right  in  sight  of  the  schooner,  and  so  many  eyes.  He 
was  a  very  loyal  fellow. 

At  a  good  distance  he  took  it  carefully  out,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  fell ;  for  the  letter  was  sealed  and  addressed — 

“Lieut.  Greaves,  R.N.” 

Here  was  a  disappointment,  and  a  blow  to  the  little  amorous 
romance  which  Mr.  Castor,  who,  among  his  other  good  qualities, 
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was  inflammable  as  tinder,  had  been  constructing  ever  since 
the  Corsair’s  bride  first  drank  to  him  and  pressed  his  hand. 

He  made  a  terrible  wry  face,  looking  at  the  letter;  but  he 
said  to  himself,  with  a  little  grunt,  “Well,  there’s  nothing 
lost  that  a  friend  gets.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  boarded  the  Phoebe,  and  seen  the 
boat  replaced  on  the  davits,  the  good-natured  fellow  ran 
down  to  Greaves’s  cabin  and  found  him  sitting  dejected, 
with  his  head  down. 

“  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Greaves,”  cries  Castor ;  “  luck  is  changed. 
Here  is  a  fair  wind,  and  every  rag  set,  and  the  loveliest 
woman  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on  has  been  and  written  you  a 
letter,  and  there  it  is.” 

“  It  is  from  her  !  ”  cried  Greaves,  and  began  to  open  it  all 
in  a  tremble.  “She  is  in  trouble,  Castor — I  saw  it  in  her 
face.” 

“Trouble!  not  she.  Schooner  Ai,  and  money  in  both 
pockets.” 

“  Trouble,  I  tell  you,  and  great  trouble,  or  she  would  never 
have  written  to  me.”  By  this  time  he  had  opened  the  letter 
and  was  busied  in  the  contents.  “  It  wasn’t  to  me  she  wrote,” 
he  sighed.  “  How  could  it  be  ?  ”  He  read  it  through  and 
then  handed  it  to  Castor. 

The  letter  ran  thus  : 

“  I  have  written  this  in  hopes  I  may  be  able  to  give  it 
to  some  lady  on  board  the  Phoebe  or  to  one  of  the  officers, 
and  that  something  may  be  done  to  rescue  me,  and  prevent 
some  terrible  misfortune. 

“  My  husband  is  a  madman  !  It  is  his  mania  to  pass  for 
a  pirate  and  frighten  unarmed  vessels.  Only  last  week  we 
fell  in  with  a  Dutch  brig,  and  he  hoisted  a  black  flag  with 
a  white  death’s-head  and  cross-bones,  and  fired  a  shot  across 
the  Dutchman’s  bow.  The  Dutchman  hove  to  directly,  but 
took  to  his  boats.  Then  Mr.  Laxton  thought  he  had  done 
enough,  so  he  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  in  token  of  amity ;  but 
the  poor  Dutchman  did  not  understand,  and  the  crew  pulled 
their  boats  toward  Java  Head,  full  ten  miles  off,  and  aban¬ 
doned  their  ship.  I  told  him  it  was  too  cruel ;  but  he  spoke 
quite  harshly  to  me,  and  said  that  lubbers  who  didn’t  know 
the  meaning  of  a  gun  to  leeward  had  no  business  afloat.  All 
I  could  persuade  him  to  was  to  sail  quite  away,  and  let  the 
poor  Dutchmen  see  they  could  come  back  to  their  ship.  She 
could  not  flv  from  them,  because  she  was  hove  to. 
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“  He  tried  this  experiment  on  the  Phoebe,  and  got  the 
men  to  join  him  in  it.  He  told  me  every  word  I  was  to  say 
to  the  officer.  The  three  who  were  put  in  irons  had  a  guinea 
apiece  for  it  and  double  grog.  He  only  left  off  because  the 
officer  who  came  on  board  was  such  a  brave  man  and  won  his 
respect  directly ;  for  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion  himself.  And 
that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  if  a  frigate  caught  him  playing  the 
pirate  and  fired  at  him,  he  would  be  sure  to  fire  back  and 
court  destruction. 

“  His  very  crew  are  so  attached  to  him  and  so  highly  paid 
- — for  he  is  extremely  rich — and  sailors  are  so  reckless,  that 
I  am  afraid  they  would  fight  almost  anybody  at  a  distance. 
But  I  think  if  they  saw  an  officer  on  board  in  his  uniform, 
and  he  spoke  to  them,  they  would  come  to  their  senses, 
because  they  are  many  of  them  men-of-war’s  men.  But, 
indeed,  I  fear  he  bribed  some  of  them  out  of  the  Queen’s 
ships;  and  I  don’t  know  wffiat  those  men  might  not  do, 
because  they  are  deserters. 

“  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the  captain  and  officers  of 
the  Phoebe  will,  all  of  them,  tell  a  great  many  other  captains 
— especially  of  armed  vessels — not  to  take  the  Rover  for  a 
real  pirate  and  fire  on  him,  but  to  come  on  board  and  put 
him  under  reasonable  restraint,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
others  at  sea. 

“  As  for  myself,  I  believe  my  owTn  life  is  hardly  safe.  He 
has  fits  of  violence  which  he  cannot  help,  poor  fellow,  and 
is  very  sorry  for  afterward ;  but  they  are  becoming  more 
frequent,  and  he  is  getting  worse  in  every  way. 

“  But  it  is  not  for  myself  I  write  these  lines  so  much  as  to 
prevent  wholesale  mischief.  I  behaved  ill  in  marrying  him, 
and  must  take  my  chance,  and  perhaps  pay  my  penalty. 

“Ellen  Laxton.” 

“Well,  Castor,”  said  Greaves  eagerly,  “what  shall  we 
do?  Will  the  captain  let  you  take  volunteers  and  board 
her?” 

“  Certainly  not !  Why,  here’s  a  fair  wind,  and  stunsels  set 
to  catch  every  puff.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  take  him  her  letter  and  try  him 

“  I’ll  do  that ;  but  it  is  no  use.” 

He  took  the  letter,  and  soon  came  back  with  a  reply  that 
Captain  Curtis  sympathised  with  the  lady,  and  wTould  make 
the  case  known  to  every  master  in  his  service. 

“And  that  is  all  he  is  game  for  !  ”  said  Greaves  contemp- 
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tuously.  "  Castor,  lend  me  your  arm  ;  I  can  hobble  on  deck 
well  enough.” 

He  got  on  deck,  and  the  schooner  was  three  miles  to  lee¬ 
ward  and  full  a  mile  astern,  with  nothing  set  but  her  topsails 
and  flying  jib. 

Greaves  groaned  aloud.  “He  means  to  part  company  ; 
we  shall  never  see  her  again.”  He  groaned  and  went  down 
to  his  cabin  again. 

He  was  mistaken.  Laxton  was  only  giving  the  ship  a 
start  in  order  to  try  rates  of  sailing.  He  set  his  magnificent 
mainsail  and  foresail  and  mainjib,  and  came  up  with  the  ship 
hand  over  head,  the  moderate  breeze  giving  him  an  advan¬ 
tage. 

Castor  did  not  tell  Greaves,  for  he  thought  it  would  only 
put  him  in  a  passion  and  do  no  good. 

So  the  first  intimation  Greaves  got  was  at  about  4  p.m. 
He  was  seated,  in  deep  sorrow,  copying  his  lost  sweetheart’s 
letter,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  wishes,  when  the  shadow  of 
an  enormous  jibsail  fell  on  his  paper.  He  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  schooner  gliding  majestically  alongside,  within  pistol- 
shot. 

He  flew  on  deck,  in  spite  of  his  lame  foot,  and  made  the 
wildest  propositions.  He  wanted  a  broadside  fired  at  the 
schooner’s  masts  to  disable  her ;  wanted  Captain  Curtis  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  her  sails  and  run  on  to  her,  grapple  her 
and  board  her. 

To  all  this,  as  might  be  supposed,  Captain  Curtis  turned  a 
deaf  ear. 

“  Interfere  with  violence  between  man  and  wife,  sir  !  Do 
you  think  I  am  as  mad  as  he  is  ?  Attack  a  commander  who 
has  just  breakfasted  with  me  merely  because  he  has  got  a  tile 
loose  !  Pray  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Greaves,  and  don’t  talk 
nonsense.  I  shall  keep  my  course  and  take  no  notice  of  his 
capers.  And,  Mr.  Greaves,  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  you  are  out 
of  luck — but  every  dog  has  his  day.  Be  patient,  man,  for 
God’s  sake !  and  remember  you  serve  her  Majesty,  and 
should  be  the  last  to  defy  the  law.  You  should  set  an 
example,  sir.” 

This  brought  that  excellent  officer  to  his  bearings,  and  he 
sat  down  all  of  a  heap  and  was  silent,  but  tears  of  agony 
came  out  of  his  eyes  ;  and  presently  something  occurred  that 
made  him  start  up 'in  fury  again. 

For  Laxton’ s  quick  eye  had  noticed  him  and  his  wild 
appeals,  and  he  sent  down  for  Mrs.  Laxton.  When  she  came 
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up  he  said,  “  My  dear,  there’s  a  gentleman  on  deck  who 
did  not  breakfast  with  us.  There  he  sits,  abaft  the  mainmast, 
looking  daggers  at  us.  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

Ellen  started. 

“  Ah,  you  do  know  him.  Tell  me  his  name.” 

“  His  name  is  Arthur  Greaves.” 

“  What,  the  same  that  was  spoony  on  you  when  I  sailed 
into  Tenby  Harbour  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes.  Pray,  spare  me  the  sight  of  the  man  I  wronged 
so  wickedly.” 

“  Spare  you  the  sight,  you  lying  devil  !  Why,  you  raised 
your  veil  to  see  him  the  better.”  With  these  words  he 
caught  her  hastily  round  the  waist  with  his  powerful  arm, 
and  held  her  in  that  affectionate  position  while  he  made  his 
ironical  adieus  to  the  ship  he  wras  outsailing. 

During  the  above  dialogue,  the  schooner  being  directly 
under  the  ship’s  lee,  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  the  swifter 
craft’s  sails,  and  the  two  vessels  hung  together  a  minute; 
but  soon  the  schooner  forged  ahead,  and  glided  gradually 
away,  steering  a  more  southerly  course ;  and  still  those  two 
figures  were  seen  interlaced  upon  her  deck,  in  spite  of  the 
lady’s  letter  in  Greaves’s  possession. 

“  The  hell  of  impotence,”  says  an  old  writer.  Poor 
Greaves  suffered  that  hell  all  the  time  the  schooner  ran  along 
side  the  ship,  and  nobody  would  help  him  board  her,  or  grapple 
her,  or  sink  her.  Then  was  added  the  hell  of  jealousy  ;  his  eyes 
were  blasted  and  his  soul  sickened  writh  the  actual  picture  of 
his  old  sweetheart  embraced  by  her  lord  and  master  before 
all  the  world.  He  had  her  letter,  addressed  (though  not 
written)  to  him  ;  but  Laxton  had  her,  and  the  picture  of 
possession  was  public.  Greaves  shook  his  fist  at  him  with 
impotent  fury,  howled  impotent  curses  at  him,  that  every¬ 
body  heard,  even  the  ladies,  who  had  come  on  deck  well 
pleased,  seeing  only  the  surface  of  things,  and  were  all 
aghast  when  Greaves  came  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  stormed 
and  raged  at  what  to  them  was  that  pretty  ship  and  justly 
affectionate  commander ;  still  more  aghast  when  all  this 
torrent  came  to  a  climax,  and  the  strong  man  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  and  was  carried,  gnashing  and  foaming  and  insensible,  to 
his  cabin. 

On  board  the  schooner  all  was  not  so  rosy  as  it  looked. 
Mrs.  Laxton,  quietly  imprisoned  by  an  iron  hand,  and  forced 
into  a  pictorial  attitude  of  affection  quite  out  of  character 
with  her  real  sentiments — which  at  that  moment  were  fear, 
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repugnance,  remorse,  and  shame — quivered  and  writhed  in 
that  velvet-iron  embrace.  Her  cheeks  were  red,  at  first,  with 
burning  blushes ;  but  by  degrees  they  became  very  pale  ;  her 
lips  quivered,  and  lost  all  colour  ;  and,  soon  after  Greaves  was 
carried  below,  her  body  began  to  collapse,  and  at  last  she 
was  evidently  about  to  faint  ;  but  her  changeable  husband 
looked  in  her  face,  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  supported 
her,  with  a  world  of  tenderness,  into  the  cabin,  and  laying 
her  on  a  sofa,  recovered  her  with  all  the  usual  expedients, 
and  then  soothed  her  with  the  tenderest  expressions  of 
solicitude  and  devotion. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  his  tyranny  had  ended  in  adoration 
and  tenderness.  The  couple  had  shed  many  tears  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  ;  but  the  finest  fabric  wears  out  in  time ;  and  the 
blessed  shade  of  Lord  Byron  must  forgive  me  if  I  declare  that 
even  “  Pique  her  and  soothe  by  turns  ”  may  lose  its  charm  by 
what  Shakespeare  calls  “damnable  iteration.”  The  reader, 
indeed,  might  gather  as  much  from  Mrs.  Laxton’s  reply  to 
her  husband’s  gushing  tenderness.  “  There — there — I  know 
you  love  me — in  your  way ;  and  if  you  do,  please  leave  me 
in  peace,  for  I  am  quite  worn  out.” 

“  Queen  of  my  soul,  your  lightest  word  is  a  command,” 
said  the  now  chivalrous  spouse  ;  impressed  a  delicate  kiss  upon 
her  brow,  and  retired  backward  with  a  gaze  of  veneration,  as 
from  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

This  sentiment  of  excessive  veneration  did  not,  however, 
last  twenty-four  hours.  He  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
early  next  morning  he  brought  a  paint-pot  into  the  cabin, 
and  having  stirred  some  of  his  wife’s  mille-fleur  into  it,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw,  and  then  paint,  a  certain  word  over  a  small 
cupboard  or  locker  in  the  state  cabin. 

Mrs.  Laxton  came  in,  and  found  him  so  employed.  “What 
a  horrid  smell !  ”  said  she  pettishly.  “  Paint !  ” 

“  What,  do  you  smell  it  ?  ”  said  he,  in  a  humble,  apologetic 
tone.  “  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  disguising  it  with 
something  more  agreeable  to  the  nostrils  of  beauty — the 
essence  of  a  thousand  flowers.” 

“  You  have  not,  then  ;  and  what  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

“  Painting  a  word  on  this  locker.  A  salutary  word.  Behold, 
queen  of  this  ship  and  your  husband’s  heart !  ”  and  he  showed 
her  the  word  “  Discipline  ”  beautifully  written  in  large  letters 
and  in  an  arch. 

She  began  to  quake  a  little ;  but  being  high-spirited,  she 
said,  “  Yes,  it  is  a  salutary  word,  and  if  it  had  been  applied 
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to  you  when  a  boy,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  you  now— 
and  for  me  too.” 

“  It  would,”  said  he  gravely.  “  But  I  had  no  true  friend 
to  correct  the  little  faults  of  youth.  You  have.  You  have 
a  husband,  who  knows  how  to  sail  a  woman.  ‘Suaviter  in 
modo,  fortiter  in  re,’  that’s  the  rule,  when  one  is  blessed, 
and  honoured,  and  tormented  with  the  charge  of  capricious 
beauty.” 

Then  Mrs.  Laxton  took  fright,  and  said,  cajolingly,  she 
really  believed  he  was  the  wisest  man  upon  the  seas. 

As  he  was,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  vainest,  this  so  gratified 
him  that  no  farther  allusion  to  her  faults  was  made  that  day. 

The  next  morning  two  sailors  had  a  fight  for  the  affections 
of  Susan  Tucker,  Mrs.  Laxton’s  Welsh  maid,  whom  he  had 
made  her  colour  and  rig  out  as  Zulema,  in  that  little  comedy 
of  Castor. 

Thereupon  Laxton  complained  to  her  and  said,  “  I  cannot 
have  the  peace  of  the  vessel  disturbed  by  that  hussy.  I 
shall  discharge  her.” 

“What,  into  the  sea,  dear?”  said  Mrs.  Laxton,  rather 
pertly. 

“  No,  love.  Though  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  launch 
her  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  compass,  and  a  loaf,  and  a  barrel 
of  water,  and  a  bottle  of  hair-oil — she  uses  that,  the  nasty 
little  pig.  That  sort  of  thing  has  been  done,  on  less  provoca¬ 
tion,  to  Captain  Blyth  and  many  others.  No,  I  shall  fire 
across  the  bows  of  the  first  homeward-bound - ” 

Mrs.  Laxton  uttered  a  loud  sigh  of  dismay. 

“And  send  that  little  apple  of  discord  back  to  its  own 
orchard  in  South  Wales — he  !  he  !  he  !  ” 

This  was  no  laughing  matter  to  poor  Mrs.  Laxton.  She 
clasped  her  hands.  “  Oh,  Edward,  show  me  some  mercy  ! 
I  have  never  been  without  a  woman  about  me.  Oh,  pray 
don’t  let  me  be  alone  in  a  ship,  surrounded  by  men,  and  not 
one  woman  !  ” 

“  For  shame,  Ellen  !  ”  said  he  severely.  “  You  are  a  pirate’s 
bride,  and  must  rise  above  your  sex.  I  devote  myself  to  your 
service  as  lady’s-maid.  It  would  be  odd  indeed  if  a  man  who 
can  pass  a  weather  earring,  couldn’t  humble-cum-stumble  a 
woman’s  stays.” 

“That  is  not  it.  If  she  goes  my  life  will  not  be  safe.” 

“  Not  safe  !  with  me  to  look  after  it  ?  ” 

“No,  you  villain  !  you  hypocrite  !  If  she  goes  my  life  will 
not  be  safe  from  you.”  She  was  wild  with  anger  and  fear. 
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“These  are  hard  words/’  said  he  sorrowfully.  Then  firmly, 
“  I  see  the  time  has  come  for  discipline  ;  ”  and  though  his 
words  were  wondrous  calm,  he  seized  her  suddenly  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  She  uttered  one  scream ;  the  next  he 
stopped  with  his  other  hand,  and  she  bit  it  to  the  bone ; 
but  he  never  winced.  “  Come,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  use  no  un¬ 
necessary  violence.  f  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,’  is 
the  sailing  order ;  ”  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  bundled, 
struggling  violently,  into  the  locker,  and  the  key  turned 
on  her. 

Though  his  hand  bled  freely  he  kept  his  word,  and  used 
no  unnecessary  violence,  provided  you  grant  him,  by  way  of 
postulate,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  into  that  locker  at 
all.  Only  as  she  fought  and  bit  and  scratched  and  kicked 
and  wriggled  her  very  best,  the  necessary  violence  was 
considerable. 

That  was  her  fault,  not  his,  he  conceived.  He  used  no 
unnecessary  violence.  He  now  got  a  napkin  and  tied  up  his 
hand.  Then  he  took  a  centre-bit  and  bored  holes  in  the 
panelled  door. 

This,  he  informed  his  prisoner,  was  necessary.  “  Without 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  you  would  be  uncomfortable ; 
and  your  comfort  is  very  dear  to  me.” 

He  then  remarked  that  she  ought  to  have  a  sentinel. 
Respect,  as  well  as  safe  custody,  demanded  that;  and  as  he 
was  his  own  factotum,  he  would  discharge  that  function. 
Accordingly,  he  marched  past  the  locker,  to  and  fro,  without 
ceasing,  till  there  was  a  knock  at  his  cabin  door,  and  a  sail 
reported  to  leeward. 

“  Homeward  bound  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Then  close  up  with  her,  and  get  my  gig  ready  to  board 
her.” 

When  he  came  near  her,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Green’s 
tea  ships ;  so  he  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  instead  of  sending  a 
shot  across  her  bows ;  and  then  he  launched  his  gig,  with 
Susan  blubbering  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  her  clothes  in  a 
hammock. 

The  ship,  for  a  wonder,  condescended  to  slack  her  main- 
sheet,  and  the  boat,  being  very  swift,  ran  up  to  her  astern, 
and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  boat  offered  forty  pounds 
for  a  passenger. 

They  happened  to  want  a  female  servant,  and  so  they  took 
her,  with  a  little  grumbling;  and  she  got  her  fare,  or  the 
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greater  portion  of  it,  paid  her  for  wages  at  Southampton. 
So  I  am  told,  however. 

The  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  ship,  and  the  hoisting  on 
board  of  Susan,  were  all  reported,  during  their  actual  progress, 
with  great  bonhomie,  to  Mrs.  Laxton,  through  her  air-holes, 
by  her  spouse  and  sentinel,  and  received  with  sobbing  and 
sullen  tears. 

When  the  boat  came  back,  Laxton  put  on  a  bright  and 
cheerful  air.  “There,”  said  he  to  his  prisoner,  “the  bone  of 
contention  is  gone,  and  peace  is  restored — nautical  peace  and 
domestic  peace.  Aren’t  you  glad  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

“  Don’t  be  sulky,  dear.  That  shows  a  bad  disposition,  and 
calls  for  discipline.  Open  your  mind  to  me.  This  is  the 
cellular  system,  universally  approved.  How  do  you  find  it 
work  ?  How  do  you  feel,  love  ?  A  little — subjugated — eh  ? 
Tell  the  truth  now.” 

“Yes;  quite  subjugated,”  said  a  faint  voice.  “Pray  let 
me  out.” 

“  With  pleasure,  dear.  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  before  ?” 

He  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  the  poor  woman, 
crouched  in  a  cupboard  that  only  just  held  her,  seated  on 
the  ground  with  her  knees  half-way  to  her  chin.  She  came 
out  with  her  eyes  as  wild  as  any  beast  of  the  forest  that  had 
been  caught  in  a  trap,  and  tottered  to  a  seat.  She  ran  her 
white  hands  recklessly  into  her  hair  and  rocked  herself.  “  Oh 
my  God  !”  she  cried.  “Susan  gone  ;  and  I  am  alone  with  a 
madman  !  I’m  a  lost  woman  !  ” 

Laxton  pitied  her  distress,  and  set  himself  to  cool  her  fears. 
“  Don’t  talk  like  that,  dearest,”  said  he ;  “a  little  discipline 
is  wholesome.  What  have  you  to  fear  from  a  man  whose 
sportive  ensign,  no  doubt,  is  a  death’s-head  and  cross-bones  ? 
but  his  motto  is  ‘  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.’  Look 
here ;  here  is  an  ensanguined  cloth.  Mine  is  the  only  blood 
that  has  been  shed  in  our  little  loving  encounter ;  the  only 
blood  that  ever  shall  be  shed  between  us,  sweet  tigress  of 
my  soul.” 

“  Forgive  me  !  ”  said  she,  trembling  all  over — “  I  was  so 
frightened.” 

“  Forgive  you,  dearest !  Why,  you  know  a  bite  from  you 
is  sweeter  to  me  than  a  kiss  from  any  other  woman.  It  was 
rapturous.  Bite  me  again,  love ;  scratch  me ;  beat  me. 
Sweet,  darling  Nelly,  teach  a  brute  and  ruffian  to  dare  to 
discipline  his  lovely  queen.” 
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“No,  no  ;  I  won’t  touch  you.  You  don’t  love  me.” 

“  Not  love  you  ?  Ah,  cruel  Nelly  !  What  man  ever  loved 
a  woman  as  I  love  you  ?  ” 

“  Give  me  a  proof — some  better  proof  than  locking  me  up 
in  that  horrid  hole.” 

“Any  proof  you  like.” 

“  Take  me  on  shore.  I’m  not  a  sailor ;  and  I  begin  to  pine 
for  the  land.” 

“Of  course  you  do,”said  Laxton,who  was  now  all  indulgence. 
“  Choose  your  land  at  once.  There’s  Australia  to  leeward.” 

“Yes,  six  thousand  miles.  Let  us  go  to  China,  and  drink 
tea  together,  dear,  fresh  gathered.” 

“  The  desire  is  natural,”  said  Laxton,  like  a  nurse  making 
life  sweet  to  a  refractory  child.  “  I’ll  go  on  deck  and  alter 
her  course  directly.  By-the-bye,  where  did  that  Castor  say 
I  should  find  him  ?” 

Thus,  even  in  her  deplorable  condition,  and  just  let  out  of 
prison,  did  a  terrified  but  masterly  woman  manipulate  her 
maniac. 

But  what  she  endured  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days 
was  enough  to  unhinge  a  lady  for  life.  Laxton  took  to 
brooding,  and  often  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  with  a 
weird,  terrified  look.  Then  she  watched  him  with  terror. 
On  deck  he  went  into  furies  about  the  most  trifling  things, 
and  threatened  his  best  seamen  with  the  cat. 

Ellen  could  hear  his  voice  raging  above,  and  sat  trembling 
as  his  step  came  down  the  ladder  after  these  explosions. 
But  at  the  cabin  door  he  deposited  violence,  and  his  mania 
took  another  turn.  He  disciplined  her  every  day,  and  it 
seemed  to  cool  him.  She  made  no  resistance,  and  they 
conversed  amicably  on  different  sides  of  the  prison,  she  ad 
mitting  that  discipline  was  good  for  her  mind. 

After  a  time  she  would  say,  “  Edward,  I’m  sorry  to  say, 
this  contracted  position  pains  my  limbs.” 

“We  must  provide  for  that.  I’ll  build  another  yacht,  with 
more  room  in  it — for  everything.” 

“  Do,  dear ;  and,  meantime,  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to 
let  me  out.” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means.  Everything  must  give  way  to  your 
comfort.” 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Laxton,  as  his  reason  became  weaker, 
set  up  a  spy ;  and  this  fellow  wormed  out  that  one  of  the 
crew  had  seen  Castor  take  a  letter  on  the  sly  from  Mrs. 
Laxton.  This  upset  his  mind  altogether.  He  burst  in  upon 
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her,  looking  fearful.  “  So  you  write  love-letters  to  strangers, 
do  you  ?  ”  he  roared. 

“  No,  no  !  Who  dares  say  so  ?  ” 

“  W  ho  dares  deny  it  ?  You  were  seen  to  give  one  to  that 
Castor,  a  man  you  had  only  spoken  to  once,  you  false-hearted, 
adulterous  hussy  !  ” 

“  It  was  only  a  letter  to  my  father.” 

“Liar !  it  was  a  love-letter.  And  that  Greaves  couldn’t  show 
his  face  but  you  must  unveil  to  him.  Damnation  !  There,  you 
are  driving  me  mad  !  But  you  shall  not  escape,  nor  your  para¬ 
mours  elect.  I  know  where  to  find  them  ;  and  you  I’ve  got.” 

The  poor  creature  began  to  shiver.  “  I  am  full  of  faults,” 
she  whimpered.  “Discipline  me,  dear.  You  will  mend  me 
in  time.” 

“No,  Judas!”  roared  the  madman.  “I  have  disciplined 
you  in  vain.  Discipline  !  it  is  wasted  on  such  a  character. 
I  must  try  extinction.” 

“  What,  would  you  kill  me,  Edward  ?  ” 

“  Dead  as  a  herring.” 

“  God  have  mercy  on  me  !  ” 

“  That’s  his  affair;  mine  is  to  see  that  you  deceive  and 
delude  no  more  able  navigators,  and  drive  them  mad.  But 
don’t  you  think  I’m  going  to  shed  your  blood.  I’m  too  fond  of 
you,  traitress — viper — hussy — demon  of  deceit !  And  don’t 
you  think  you  shall  die  alone.  No.  You  shall  perish  with 
your  Castor,  and  your  Greaves,  cursed  triumvirate.  I  know 
where  to  find  them  both.  This  very  day  I’ll  catch  them  and 
lash  them  to  the  furniture,  scuttle  my  beloved  schooner  and 
set  the  water  bubbling  slowly  up  till  it  sucks  you  all  three 
down  to  the  bottom.  Sit  down  on  that  ottoman,  if  you 
please,  loveliest  and  wickedest  of  all  God’s  creatures.” 

“  I  will  not.  I  will  scream  if  you  lay  a  hand  on  me.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  he,  “  you  will  drive  me  to  a  thing  I 
detest,  and  that  is  violence.”  And  he  drew  out  a  revolver. 

Then  she  put  up  her  quivering  hands,  and  pale  and 
quaking  in  every  limb,  submitted.  She  sat  down  on  the 
ottoman,  and  he  produced  some  gold  cord  and  fine  silk  cord. 
With  the  silk  he  tied  her  hair  most  artistically  to  the  table, 
and  with  the  gold  cord  he  bound  her  hands  behind  her  back, 
and  reduced  her  to  utter  helplessness.  This  done  with  great 
care  and  dexterity,  he  bade  her  observe,  with  a  sneer,  that 
his  revolver  was  not  loaded.  He  loaded  it  and  another 
before  her  eyes,  put  them  in  his  pocket,  locked  the  cabin, 
and  went  on  deck,  leaving  her  more  dead  than  alive. 
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PART  IV 

All  this  time  the  schooner  had  been  running  thirteen  knots 
an  hour  before  a  south-west  breeze,  and  Laxton  soon  saw  a 
port  under  his  lee,  with  many  ships  at  anchor.  The  sight 
fired  his  poor  brain ;  he  unfurled  two  black  pennants  with  a 
white  head  and  cross-bones,  one  at  each  of  his  mast-heads, 
and  flew  a  similar  ensign  at  his  main  peak,  and  so  stood  in  for 
the  anchorage,  like  a  black  kite  swooping  into  a  poultry-yard. 

Greaves  soon  came  to  from  his  fit ;  but  he  had  a  racking 
pain  across  the  brow,  and  the  doctor  dreaded  brain-fever. 
However,  a  violent  bleeding  relieved  the  sufferer,  and 
Nature,  relenting,  sent  this  much  -  enduring  man  a  long, 
heavy  sleep,  whence  he  awoke  with  an  even  pulse,  but  fell 
into  a  sullen,  dogged  state  of  mind,  sustained  only  by  some 
vague  and  not  very  reasonable  hope  of  vengeance. 

But  now  the  ladies  interfered  ;  from  one  to  another  they 
had  picked  up  some  of  his  story.  He  was  the  one  hero  of 
romance  in  the  ship ;  and  his  ill-luck,  bodily  and  mental, 
before  their  eyes,  their  hearts  melted  with  pity  and  they 
came  to  the  rescue.  However  timid  a  single  lady  may  be, 
four  can  find  courage  when  acting  in  concert.  They  visited 
him  in  his  cabin  in  pairs ;  they  made  him  in  one  day,  by 
division  of  labour,  a  fine  cloth  shoe  for  his  bad  foot ;  they 
petted  him,  and  poured  consolation  on  him ;  and  one  of 
them,  Mrs.  General  Meredith,  who  had  a  mellow,  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice,  after  beating  coyly  about  the  bush  a  bit, 
wormed  his  whole  story  out  of  him,  and  instantly  told  it 
to  the  others,  and  they  were  quite  happy  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  having  a  real  live  love  story  to  talk  over.  Mrs. 
Meredith  gave  him  her  address  at  Hong-Kong,  and  made 
him  promise  to  call  on  her. 

At  last  they  reached  that  port,  and  the  passengers  dispersed. 
Greaves  went  on  board  the  Centaur  and  was  heartily  welcomed. 

He  reported  his  arrival  to  the  admiral,  and  fell  at  once  into 
the  routine  of  duty.  He  intended  to  confide  in  his  good- 
natured  friend  the  second  mate,  but  was  deterred  by  hearing 
that  a  new  steam-corvette  was  about  to  be  despatched  to  the 
island  to  look  after  pirates.  She  was  to  be  ready  in  less  than 
a  month. 
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Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  admiral  would  give 
the  command  to  his  flag-lieutenant ;  indeed,  the  chances  were 
five  to  one.  So  Greaves  said  to  himself,  “  I'll  hold  my  tongue 
about  that  madman,  and  then  if  I  have  the  good-luck  to  fall 
in  with  him,  I  can  pretend  to  take  him  for  a  pirate,  and  board 
him,  and  rescue  her.” 

So  he  held  his  tongue,  and  in  due  course  it  was  notified 
to  him  that  he  wras  to  command  the  corvette  as  soon  as  her 
armament  should  be  complete. 

It  did  not  escape  Lieutenant  Greaves  that  the  mad  cruiser 
might  be  cruising  in  Polynesia  while  he  was  groping  the 
Chinese  islands  with  his  corvette.  Still  there  was  a  chance  ; 
and  as  it  seemed  the  only  one,  his  sad  heart  clung  to  it.  In 
England,  time  and  a  serious  malady  had  closed  his  wound  ; 
but  the  sight  of  Ellen’s  face,  pale  and  unhappy,  and  the 
possession  of  her  letter,  which  proved  that  she  feared  her 
husband  more  than  she  loved  him,  had  opened  his  wound 
again,  and  renewed  all  his  love  and  all  his  pain. 

But  while  he  was  waiting  and  sickening  with  impatience  at 
the  delays  in  fitting  out  his  corvette  for  service,  an  incident 
occurred  that  struck  all  his  plans  aside  in  a  moment,  and 
taught  him  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  man  to  foresee  what  a 
single  day  may  bring  forth. 

Admiral  Hervey  was  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Centaur, 
and  a  group  of  his  officers  conversing  to  leeward  of  him,  at  a 
respectful  distance,  when  suddenly  a  schooner,  making  for 
the  port,  hoisted  a  black  flag  with  death’s-head  and  cross- 
bones  at  her  mast-heads  and  her  main-peak,  and  came 
bowling  in.  She  steered  right  for  the  Centaur,  just  shaved 
her  stern,  ran  on  about  a  cable’s  length,  hove  up  in  the  wind, 
and  anchored  between  the  flagship  and  the  port  she  was 
watching. 

It  really  looked  as  if  this  comic  pirate  meant  to  pour  his 
little  broadside  into  the  mighty  Centaur,  and  get  blown  out  of 
the  water  in  a  moment. 

Then  Greaves  began  to  ask  himself  whether  he  was  right 
not  to  tell  the  admiral  all  about  this  vessel.  But  while  he 
hesitated  that  worthy  did  not.  He  grinned  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing,  but  he  frowned  at  the  impudence.  “  This  won’t 
do,”  he  said.  Then,  turning  towards  his  officers,  “  Lieutenant 
Greaves ! ” 

“  Sir.” 

“Take  an  armed  party  and  bring  the  master  of  that 
schooner  to  me.” 
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“Ay,  sir.” 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Lieutenant  Greaves,  with  two  boats 
containing  armed  sailors  and  marines,  and  the  union-jack 
flying,  put  off  from  the  Centaur  and  boarded  the  schooner. 

At  sight  of  his  cocked  hat  the  schooner’s  men  slung  for¬ 
ward  and  abandoned  their  commander.  He  sat  aft,  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  and  voci¬ 
ferated. 

Greaves  stepped  up  and  fixed  his  eye  on  him.  He  was 
raving  mad,  and  dangerous.  Greaves  ordered  two  stout 
fellows  to  go  round  him  while  he  advanced.  Then  still 
fixing  his  eye  on  the  maniac,  he  so  mesmerised  him  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  other  assailants.  In  one  moment  they 
pinned  him  behind,  and  Greaves  bounded  on  him  like  a  cat. 
Bang !  bang  !  went  two  shots  ploughing  the  deck,  and 
Laxton  was  secured  and  tied,  and  bundled,  shrieking,  cursing, 
and  foaming,  on  board  one  of  the  boats,  and  taken  to  the 
flagship. 

Meantime,  Greaves  stepped  forward,  and  said  a  few  words 
to  the  men:  “Now  then.  Jack,  do  you  want  to  get  into 
trouble  ?  ” 

The  men’s  caps  went  off  in  a  moment.  “  No,  your  honour  ; 
it  ain’t  our  fault.” 

“  Then  strike  those  ridiculous  colours,  and  fly  your  union- 
jack  at  the  main-peak  ;  this  schooner  is  under  royal  com¬ 
mand  for  the  present.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

This  was  done  in  a  moment,  and  meantime  Greaves  ran 
down  the  companion-ladder,  and  knocked  at  the  cabin-door. 

No  answer. 

Knocked  again,  and  listened. 

He  heard  a  faint  moan. 

He  drew  back  as  far  as  he  could,  ran  furiously  at  the 
door,  and  gave  it  such  a  tremendous  kick  with  his  sound 
foot  that  the  lock  gave  way  and  the  door  burst  open. 

Then  the  scared  Ellen  saw  a  cocked  hat  in  the  doorway, 
and  the  next  moment  her  old  lover  was  by  her  side,  untying 
her  hair,  and  cutting  the  ligatures  carefully,  with  tender 
ejaculations  of  pity. 

“ Oh,  Arthur!”  she  sobbed.  “Ah!  go  away — he  will 
kill  us  both!” 

“  No,  no ;  don’t  you  be  frightened.  He  is  under  arrest ; 
and  I  command  the  schooner,  by  the  admiral’s  orders.  Don’t 
tremble  so,  darling;  it  is  all  over.  Why,  you  are  under 
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the  guns  of  the  flagship,  and  you  have  got  me.  Oh,  my 
poor  Ellen  !  did  ever  I  think  to  see  you  used  like  this  ?” 

So  then  they  had  a  cry  together  ;  and  he  said  everything 
in  the  world  to  comfort  her. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  moment.  The  bonds  were 
gone,  but  the  outrage  remained.  “  I  want  a  woman,”  she 
cried,  and  hid  her  face.  “  Arthur,  bring  me  a  woman.” 

“That  I  will,”  said  he;  and  seeing  paper  and  envelopes 
on  a  table,  he  dashed  oft’  a  line  to  the  admiral  : 

“  Lady  on  board  the  schooner  in  great  distress.  May  I 
send  her  ashore  to  female  friends  ?  ” 

He  sent  the  remaining  boat  off  with  this,  and  the  answer 
came  back  directly : 

“  Act  according  to  your  discretion.  You  can  go  ashore.” 

As  soon  as  he  got  this  he  told  Mrs.  Laxton  he  would  take 
her  to  Mrs.  General  Meredith,  or  invite  that  lady  on  board. 

Mrs.  Laxton  said  she  felt  unable  to  move ;  so  then  Greaves 
despatched  a  midshipman  in  the  boat,  with  a  hasty  line, 
and  assisted  Mrs.  Laxton  to  the  sofa,  and  holding  her  hand, 
begged  her  to  dismiss  all  her  fears. 

She  was  too  shaken,  however,  to  do  that,  and  sat  crying 
and  quivering ;  she  seemed  ashamed,  too,  and  humiliated. 
So  this  honest  fellow,  thinking  she  would  perhaps  be  glad 
if  he  left  her,  placed  two  marines  at  her  cabin  door,  to  give 
her  confidence,  and  went  on  deck  and  gave  some  orders, 
which  were  promptly  obeyed. 

But  very  soon  he  was  sent  for  to  the  cabin.  “  Pray  don’t 
desert  me,”  said  Mrs.  Laxton  ;  “  the  sight  of  you  gives  me 
courage.”  After  a  while  she  said,  “  Ah,  you  return  good 
for  evil.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that,”  said  he.  “  Why,  I  am  the  happiest 
fellow  afloat  now.  I  got  your  letter ;  but  I  never  thought 
I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  rescue  you.” 

“  Happy  !  ”  said  she.  “  I  shall  never  be  happy  again. 
And  I  don’t  believe  you  will.  Pray  don’t  forget  I  am  a 
married  woman.” 

“I  don’t  forget  that.” 

“  Man-ied  to  a  madman.  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to 
him.” 

“  I  will  take  care  no  harm  comes  to  you.” 
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Then  Greaves,,  who  had  read  no  French  novels,  and  re¬ 
spected  the  marriage  tie,  became  more  distant  and  respectful, 
and  to  encourage  her,  said,  “  Mrs.  Laxton,  the  lady  I  have 
sent  to  admired  you  on  board  the  ship,  and  I  am  sure,  if 
she  gets  my  letter,  she  will  do  more  for  you  than  a  poor 
fellow  like  me  can,  now  you  are  out  of  danger.  She  is  a 
general’s  wife,  and  was  very  kind  to  me.” 

“You  are  very  good  and  thoughtful,”  said  Mrs.  Laxton. 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  silence,  and  it  was  broken  by 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  with  General  Meredith  and  his  wife. 

Greaves  got  them  on  board  the  schooner,  shook  hands  with 
the  lady,  and  proposed  to  her  to  see  Mrs.  Laxton  alone. 

“You  are  right,”  said  she. 

Greaves  showed  her  to  the  cabin  ;  and  I  don’t  know  all 
that  passed,  but  in  a  very  short  time  these  ladies,  who  had 
never  met  but  once,  were  kissing  each  other,  with  wet  eyes. 

Mrs.  Meredith  insisted  on  taking  her  new  friend  home 
with  her.  Mrs.  Laxton  acquiesced  joyfully ;  and  for  once, 
a  basket  of  lady’s  clothes  was  packed  in  five  minutes. 

The  boat  put  off  again,  and  Greaves  looked  sad.  So  Mrs. 
Meredith  smiled  to  him,  and  said,  “You  know  where  to  find 
us.  Don’t  be  long.” 

Greaves  watched  the  boat  till  it  was  lost  among  the  small 
shipping,  then  placed  the  midshipman  in  charge,  and  went 
at  once  on  board  the  flagship. 

Here  he  heard  that  the  master  of  the  schooner  had  been 
taken  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  requested,  civilly  enough, 
to  explain  his  extraordinary  conduct,  but  had  sworn  at  the 
admiral  and  called  him  an  old  woman  ;  whereupon  the 
admiral  had  not  shown  any  anger,  but  had  said,  “  Clap  him 
in  irons,”  concluding  that  was  what  he  expected  and  desired. 

Then  this  doughty  sailor,  Greaves,  who  had  been  going 
to  kill  his  rival  at  sight,  & c.,  was  seized  with  compunction 
the  moment  that  rival  was  powerless.  He  went  boldly  to 
the  admiral,  and  asked  leave  to  give  information.  He  handed 
him  Mrs.  Laxton’s  letter. 

“Oh,”  said  the  admiral,  “then  he  is  mad?” 

“  As  a  March  hare,  sir,  And  I’m  afraid  putting  him  in 
irons  will  make  him  worse.  It  is  a  case  for  a  lunatic  asylum.” 

“  You  won’t  find  one  here ;  but  the  marine  hospital  has 
a  ward  for  lunatics.  I  know  that,  for  we  had  to  send  a  fore- 
top-man  there  last  week.  I’ll  give  you  an  order,  and  you 
can  take  him  ashore  at  once.” 

Then  Greaves  actually  took  the  poor  wretch  who  had 
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wrecked  his  happiness,  and  was  now  himself  a  wreck,  on 
board  a  boat  and  conveyed  him  to  the  hospital,  and  instructed 
the  manager  not  to  show  him  any  unnecessary  severity,  but 
to  guard  against  self-destruction. 

Then  he  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Meredith  and  reported 
what  he  had  done. 

Mrs.  Laxton,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  would  go  and 
see  her  husband  that  night ;  but  she  found  him  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  foaming  and  furious,  and  using  such  language 
she  was  obliged  to  retire  horror-stricken. 

About  five  in  the  morning  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
brain,  and  at  noon  next  day  all  his  troubles  were  over. 

Mrs.  Laxton  mourned  him,  and  buried  him,  and  Greaves 
held  aloof,  not  liking  to  go  near  her  just  now ;  for  he  was 
too  frank  and  simple  to  pretend  he  shared  her  grief.  Yet 
he  had  sense  enough  to  understand  that,  at  such  a  time,  a 
generous  spirit  remembers  only  a  man’s  good  qualities,  and 
Laxton  had  many ;  but  even  when  he  married  Ellen  Ap  Rice 
the  seeds  were  in  him  of  that  malady  which  destroyed  him 
at  last. 

However,  if  Greaves  was  out  of  the  widow’s  sight,  he  was 
not  out  of  her  mind,  for  Mrs.  Meredith  knew  his  whole  tale, 
and  told  her  how  he  had  gone  to  Tenby,  and  had  taken  her 
marriage  to  heart,  and  had  been  at  death’s  door  in  London. 

At  last  Greaves  called,  having  the  excuse  of  a  message 
from  the  admiral.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mrs.  Laxton  would 
sell  eight  of  her  guns  to  the  government,  and  also  allow  her 
sailors  to  be  drafted  into  his  ships,  all  but  twro,  that  number 
being  sufficient  to  take  care  of  her  vessel  in  port. 

Mrs.  Laxton  said,  “  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind  without 
your  advice,  Arthur — Mr.  Greaves.  Why,  how  am  I  to  get 
home  ?  ” 

Then  Greaves  advised  her  to  sell  the  guns,  for  they  were 
worse  than  useless  ;  but  to  part  with  the  men  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  admiral  would  man  the  schooner,  “when 
required,”  with  new  hands  that  had  never  played  tricks  at 
sea  under  her  late  commander. 

Greaves  called  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  thought  Ellen  had  never  looked  so  lovely  as  in 
her  widow’s  cap.  But  he  felt  bound  to  abstain  from  making 
love,  though  he  w7as  bursting  with  it,  and  both  ladies  saw7 
it,  and  pretended  not. 

But  one  day  he  came  to  them  in  great  dismay,  and  told 
them  the  guns  had  been  bought  for  the  steam-corvette  he 
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was  to  command,  and  she  would  be  ready  in  a  week,  and 
he  should  have  to  go  on  his  cruise.  “  I  am  very  unfor¬ 
tunate,”  said  he. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  his  friend, 
the  second  lieutenant,  was  announced.  “  Beg  pardon,  ladies  ; 
but  here’s  a  letter  from  the  admiral  for  Greaves ;  and  we  all 
hope  it’s  promotion.” 

He  produced  an  enormous  letter,  and  sure  enough.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Greaves  was  now  a  commander.  “  Hurrah  !  ”  shouted 
the  second  lieutenant,  and  retired. 

“  This  would  have  made  me  very  happy  once,”  said  Greaves  ; 
then  cast  a  despairing  look  at  Ellen,  and  went  off  all  in  a 
hurry,  not  to  break  down. 

Then  Mrs.  Laxton  had  a  cry  round  her  friend’s  neck. 

But  next  day  the  same  Greaves  came  in  all  joyous.  “  I 
was  a  fool,”  said  he.  “  I  forgot  the  rule  of  the  service.  An 
admiral  can’t  have  two  commanders.  That  fine  fellow  who 
came  after  me  with  the  news  is  lieutenant  in  my  place,  and 
I’m  to  go  home  for  orders.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  !  ”  said  Ellen.  “  When  must  you  go  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  dare  say  I  might  stay  another  fortnight  or  so. 
When  are  you  going  home,  Mrs.  Laxton?” 

“The  very  first  opportunity;  and  Mrs.  Meredith  is  to  go 
with  me.  Won’t  it  be  nice  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  he ;  “but  it  would  be  nicer  if  I  could  be  third 
man.  But  no  such  luck  for  me,  I  suppose.” 

Those  two  ladies  now  put  their  heads  together,  and  boarded 
the  admiral.  He  knew  Mrs.  Meredith  ;  but  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  though  too  true  a  tar  to  be  displeased.  They  were 
received  in  his  cabin,  and  opened  their  business. 

Mrs.  Laxton  wanted  to  go  home  immediately  in  her 
schooner,  and  she  had  no  crew. 

“Well,  madam,  you  are  not  to  suffer  for  your  civility  to 
us.  We  will  man  your  schooner  for  you  in  forty-eight  hours.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  admiral !  But  the  worst  of  it  is  I  have 
no  one  to  command  her.” 

“  No  sailing-master  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  my  poor  husband  sailed  her  himself.” 

“  Ay,  I  remember,  poor  fellow.  Besides  ”  (looking  at 
the  beautiful  widow),  “  I  would  not  trust  you  to  a  sailing- 
master.” 

“  What  we  thought,  admiral,  was  that,  as  we  gave  up  the 
guns  and  the  sailors,  perhaps  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
lend  us  an  officer.” 
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“  What !  out  of  her  Majesty’s  fleet  ?  I  could  not  do  that. 
But;  now  I  think  of  it.  I’ve  got  the  very  man  for  you. 
Here’s  Commander  Greaves,  going  home  on  his  promotion. 
He  is  as  good  an  officer  as  any  on  the  station.” 

“  Oh,  admiral,  if  you  think  so  well  of  him,  he  will  be  a 
godsend  to  poor  us.” 

“  Well,  then,  he  is  at  your  service,  ladies ;  and  you  could 
not  do  better.” 

Greaves  was  a  proud  and  joyful  man.  “  My  luck  has 
turned,”  said  he. 

He  ballasted  the  schooner  and  provisioned  her  at  Mrs. 
Laxton’s  expense,  who  had  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  her  guns.  The  two  ladies  occupied  the  magnificent 
cabin.  He  took  a  humbler  berth,  weighed  anchor,  and 
away  for  Old  England. 

I  shall  not  give  the  reader  any  nautical  details  of  another 
voyage,  but  a  brief  sketch  of  things  distinct  from  navigation 
that  happened  on  board. 

Mrs.  Laxton  was  coy  for  some  days ;  then  friendly ;  then 
affectionate ;  and,  off  the  Cape,  tyrannical.  “  You  are  not 
the  Arthur  Greaves  I  remember,”  said  she ;  “  he  had  not  a 
horrid  beard.” 

“  Why,  I  suffered  for  not  having  one,”  said  he. 

“What  I  mean  is,”  said  she,  “you  do  not  awaken  in  me 
the  associations  you  would  but  for  that — appendage.” 

“  You  wish  those  associations  awakened  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Do  you  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  do.” 

“Then  let  me  see  you  as  you  used  to  be — Arthur.” 

The  beard  came  off  next  morning. 

“Ah!”  said  Mrs.  Laxton;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  felt 
a  little  compunction  at  her  tyranny,  and  disposed  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  loss.  She  was  so  kind  to  him  that,  at  Madeira, 
he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

“To  be  sure  I  will,”  said  she — “some  day.  Why,  I 
believe  we  are  engaged  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it,”  said  he. 

“Then,  of  course,  I  must  marry  you.  But  there’s  one — 
little— condition.  ” 

“  Must  I  grow  a  beard  again  ?  ” 

“  No.  The  condition  is — I  am  afraid  you  won’t  like  it.” 

“Perhaps  not;  but  I  don’t  care,  if  I  am  to  be  paid  by 
marrying  you.” 

“  Well,  then,  it  is — you  must  leave  the  service.” 
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“  Leave  the  service  !  You  cannot  be  serious?  What,  just 
when  I  am  on  the  road  to  the  red  flag  at  the  fore  !  Besides, 
how  are  we  to  live  ?  I  have  no  other  means  at  present,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  wait  for  dead  men’s  shoes.” 

“  Papa  is  rich,  dear,  and  I  can  sell  the  yacht  for  a  trading 
vessel.  She  is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  I’m  told.” 

“  Oh,  then  I  am  to  be  idle,  and  eat  my  wife’s  bread  ?  ” 

“And  butter,  dear.  I  promise  it  shall  not  be  dry  bread.” 

“  I  prefer  a  crust,  earned  like  a  man.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  won’t  leave  the  service 
to  oblige  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“Anything  else  you  like;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  service.” 

“Then  I  can’t  marry  you,  my  sailor  bold,”  chanted  the 
tyrannical  widow,  and  retired  to  her  cabin. 

She  told  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  that  lady  scolded  her  and 
lectured  her  till  she  pouted  and  was  very  nearly  crying. 

However,  she  vouchsafed  an  explanation  :  “  One  requires 
change.  I  have  been  the  slave  of  one  man,  and  now  I  must 
be  the  tyrant  of  another.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  suggested  that  rational  freedom  would  be  a 
sufficient  change  from  her  condition  under  Laxton. 

“Rational  freedom!”  said  the  widow  contemptuously; 
“  that  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  I  will  be  a  slave 
or  a  tyrant.  He  will  give  in,  as  he  did  about  the  beard,  if 
you  don’t  interfere.  I’ll  be  cross  one  day,  and  affectionate 
the  next,  and  all  sweetness  the  next.  He  will  soon  find  out 
which  he  likes  best,  and  he  will  give  in,  poor  dear  fellow !  ” 

I  suppose  that  in  a  voyage  round  the  world  these  arts 
might  have  conquered ;  but  they  sighted  the  Lizard  without 
Greaves  yielding,  and  both  were  getting  unhappy ;  so  Mrs. 
Meredith  got  them  together  and  proposed  she  should  marry 
him,  and  if,  in  one  year  after  marriage,  she  insisted  on  his 
leaving  the  service,  he  would  be  bound  in  honour  to  do  so. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  comes  to  the  same  thing,”  said  Greaves. 

“  No,  it  does  not,”  said  Mrs.  Meredith.  “  Long  before  a 
year  she  will  have  given  up  her  nonsensical  notion  that  wives 
can  be  happy  tyrannising  over  the  man  they  love,  and  you 
will  be  master.” 

“Aha!  ”  said  Mrs.  Laxton;  “we  shall  see.” 

This  being  settled,  Ellen  suddenly  appeared  with  her  en¬ 
gaged  ring  on  her  finger,  and  was  so  loving  that  Greaves  was 
almost  in  heaven.  They  landed  Mrs.  Meredith  with  all  the 
honours  at  Plymouth,  and  telegraphed  the  Mayor  of  Tenby. 
Next  day  they  sailed  into  the  Welsh  harbour  and  landed. 
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They  were  both  received  with  open  arms  by  the  mayor  and 
old  Dewar,  and  it  was  the  happiest  house  in  Wales. 

Ellen  stayed  at  home  ;  but  Greaves  lived  on  board  the  ship 
till  the  wedding-day. 

Ellen,  still  on  the  doctrine  of  opposition,  would  be  cried 
in  church,  because  the  last  time  she  had  been  married  by 
licence ;  and  as  she  had  sailed  away  from  church  the  first 
time,  she  would  travel  by  land,  and  no  farther  than  St. 
David’s. 

They  were  soon  back  at  Tenby  ;  and  she  ordered  Greaves 
to  take  her  on  board  the  yacht,  with  a  black  leather  bag. 

“Take  that  into  the  cabin,  dear,”  said  she. 

Then  she  took  some  curious  keys  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
opened  a  secret  place  that  nobody  would  have  discovered. 
She  showed  him  a  great  many  bags  of  gold  and  a  pile  of  bank 
notes.  “We  are  not  so  very  poor,  Arthur,”  said  she.  “You 
will  have  a  little  butter  to  your  bread  ;  you  know  I  promised 
you  should.  And  there  is  money  settled  on  me  ;  and  he  left 
me  a  great  deal  of  money  besides,  when  he  was  in  his  senses, 
poor  fellow !  I  could  not  tell  before,  or  papa  would  have 
had  it  settled  on  me  ;  and  that  lowers  a  husband.  Being- 
henpecked  a  very  little — quite  privately — does  not,”  said  she 
cajolingly. 

Greaves  was  delighted,  within  certain  limits.  “  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  are  rich,”  said  he  ;  “  but  I  hope  you  won’t  make 
me  leave  the  service.  Money  is  not  everything,” 

“  I  promise  never  to  discharge  you  from  my  service,  dear. 
I  know  your  value  too  well.” 

They  spent  a  happy  fortnight  in  Tenby  as  man  and  wife. 

One  day  they  walked  on  the  south  sands,  and  somehow 
found  themselves  in  Merlin’s  cave. 

Here  Ellen  sat,  with  her  head  on  that  faithful  shoulder, 
and  he  looking  down  on  her  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Presently  she  gave  a  scream,  and  started  up,  and  was  out 
of  the  cavern  in  a  moment.  He  followed  her,  a  little  alarmed. 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Arthur,  a  dream  !  Such  a  dreadful  one  !  I  dreamed 
I  played  you  false,  and  married  a  gentleman  with  a  beard, 
and  he  was  mad,  and  took  me  all  round  the  world,  and  ill-used 
me,  and  tied  me  by  the  hair,  and  you  rescued  me ;  and  then 
I  found,  too  late,  it  was  you  I  esteemed  and  loved,  and  so  we 
were  parted  for  ever.  Oh,  what  a  dream  !  And  so  vivid! 

“How  extraordinary!”  said  he.  “Would  you  believe  I 
dreamed  that  I  lost  you  in  that  very  way,  and  was  awfully 
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ill,  and  went  to  sea  again,  and  found  you  lashed  to  a  table 
by  your  beautiful  hair,  and  lost  to  me  for  ever  ?  ” 

“  Poor  Arthur  !  What  a  blessing  it  was  only  a  dream  !  ” 

.  *oon  a*ter  this  little  historical  arrangement  they  settled 
m  London;  and  Mrs.  Greaves,  being  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and 
extremely  rich,  exerted  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  advance 
ler  husband  s  interests.  The  consequence  is,  he  remains  in 
the  service,  but  is  at  present  employed  in  the  Education 
Department.  She  no  longer  says  he  must  leave  the  service ; 
her  complaint  now  is  that  she  loves  him  too  well  to  govern 
him  properly.  But  she  is  firm  on  this,  that  if  he  takes  a 
command  she  shall  go  with  him  ;  and  she  will  do  it  too. 

Her  ripe  beauty  is  dazzling ;  she  is  known  to  be  rich.  The 
young  fellows  look  from  her  to  her  husband  and  say,  “  What 
on  earth  could  she  have  seen  in  that  man  to  marry  him  ?  ” 

1  wonder  how  many  of  these  young  swells  will  vie  with 
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a.d.  l6l6. — The  “  Swan  Inn,”  Knightsbridge,  with  a  pightle 
of  land  and  three  acres  of  meadow  skirting  Hyde  Park,  was 
leased  by  the  Freeholder,  Agmondisham  Muscamp,  to  Giles 
Broncham,  of  Knightsbridge,  Winifred  his  wife,  and  Roger 
their  son  ;  rent  £30  a  year. 

a.d.  1634. — The  same  Freeholder  leased  the  above  to 
Richard  Callawaie  and  his  son,  for  their  lives ;  rent  £30  a 
year. 

a.d.  1671. — The  above  lease  was  surrendered,  and  a  new 
one  granted  to  Richard  Callawaie,  the  younger,  for  forty-two 
years  ;  rent  £42. 

October  19  and  20,  a.d.  1674. — The  then  Freeholder, 
William  Muscamp,  Jane  his  wife,  and  Ambrose  their  son, 
sold  the  property,  subject  to  Callawaie’s  lease  and  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  £200  to  Richard  Portress,  Baker  and  Citizen  of 
London,  for  £680. 

December  5,  a.d.  1674. — Portress  sold  to  Robert  Cole  for  a 
trifling  profit. 

March  17,  a.d.  1682. — Cole  mortgaged  the  property  to 
Squire  Howland,  of  Streatham,  for  £200,  with  forfeiture  for 
ever  if  not  redeemed  by  payment  of  £212  on  or  before 
September  18,  1682.  This  marks  the  tightness  of  money 
in  those  days,  and  the  high  interest  paid  on  undeniable 
security.  The  terms  of  the  forfeiture  were  rigorous,  and 
the  £212  was  not  paid;  but  the  mortgagee  showed  forbear¬ 
ance.  He  even  allowed  Cole  to  divide  the  security,  and 
sell  the  odd  three  acres,  in  1684,  to  Richard  Callawaie,  for 
£180.  For  this  sum  was  then  conveyed  the  site  of  all  the 
buildings  now  abutting  on  Hyde  Park,  from  the  “ Corner” 
to  opposite  Sloane  Street,  and  including,  inter  alia ,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  site. 

July,  a.d.  1686.  —  Nicholas  Burchade,  Goldsmith  and 
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Citizen  of  London,  purchased  the  “  Swan  ”  and  pightle 
(subject  to  Iveson’s  lease  for  21  years  at  £50  a  year).  He 
paid  to  Howland,  the  patient  mortgagee,  £239,  1 5s. ;  to  Cole 
and  his  wife,  £700. 

But  in  less  than  a  year  he  sold  to  Edward  Billing, 
Tobacconist,  for  £602,  10s. 

Billing  may  be  assumed  to  have  also  purchased  Calla- 
waie’s  lot,  for  though  no  negotiation  either  with  Burchade 
or  Billing  is  disclosed  in  the  recitals,  Callawaie’s  interest 
in  the  property  disappears  between  1686  and  1719;  and 
the  heirs  of  Billing  are  found  possessed  of  the  whole 
property. 

a.d.  1701. — Edward  Billing  made  a  will,  leaving  to  his 
wife  the  “Swan”  and  pightle  for  her  life,  and  this  is  the 
first  document  which  defines  that  property  precisely. 

July,  a.d.  1719- — James  Billing,  of  Boston,  Carpenter, 
and  Mary  his  wife,  sold  to  John  Clarke,  Baker,  the  entire 
property,  for  £675,  subject  to  Anne  Billing’s  life-interest  in 
the  “  Swan.” 

Some  years  later,  Anne  Billing  sold  her  life-interest  to 
Clarke  for  £29,  10s.  per  annum. 

John  Clarke  was  the  first  to  take  a  right  view  of  this 
property  and  its  capabilities. 

a.d.  1722. — He  granted  a  building  lease,  for  sixty-one 
years,  of  the  three  acres,  ground-rents  £3  per  house. 

His  successor,  Jonathan  Clarke,  followed  suit,  and,  in 

a.d.  1776,  condemned  the  “Swan,”  and  granted  the 
materials,  the  site,  and  the  pightle,  on  building  lease,  to 
Ralph  Mills,  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  general  now-a- 
days,  on  condition  of  his  building  eighteen  houses,  one  of 
which  to  be  the  Freeholder’s,  rent  free,  and  Mills  paying  £59 
a  year  for  the  other  seventeen. 

Now  in  the  will  of  Edward  Billing,  already  referred  to, 
and  dated  1701,  the  “Swan”  and  its  messuages,  and  its 
pightle,  are  described  as  “  lying  near  the  bridge,  and  bounded 
west  by  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan’s  lands,  east  by  the  Lazar- 
cot,  north  by  the  wall  of  Hyde  Park,  and  south  by  the 
King’s  Highway.”  I  should  have  called  it  the  Queen’s 
Highway ;  but  you  must  be  born  before  you  can  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  trifles.  From  this  document,  coupled  with  the 
building  lease  of  1776,  we  can  trace  the  property  to  a  square 
foot ;  the  back  slum  now  leading  to  four  houses  called 
“High  Row,”  together  with  those  houses,  covers  the  area 
of  the  old  “Swan  Inn.”  The  houses  lately  called  “Albert 
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Terrace,  and  numbered  correctly,  but  now  called  “  Albert 
Gate,”  and  numbered  prophetically,  are,  with  their  little 
gardens,  the  pightle. 

The  “Swan  Inn,”  condemned  in  1776,  was  demolished  in 
1778,  not  88,  as  the  guide-books  say,  and  the  houses  rose. 
The  ground-leases  were  not  a  bad  bargain  for  the  builder, 
since  in  1791  I  find  his  tenants  paid  him  £539  a  year;  but 
it  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  Freeholder’s  family — the 
ground-leases  expired,  and  the  last  Clarke  enjoyed  both  land 
and  houses  gratis.  The  three  acres  of  meadow  had  got  into 
Chancery,  and  were  dispei’sed  among  little  Clarkes  and  de¬ 
voured  by  lawyers. 

a. d.  1830. — The  last  Clarke  died,  and  left  “High  Row” 
and  the  back  slum,  erst  the  “  Swan  Inn,”  and  the  eighteen 
houses  built  on  the  pightle — in  two  undivided  moieties — to  a 
Mr.  Franklin,  and  to  his  own  housekeeper,  Anne  Byford. 
Mrs.  Byford  was  a  worthy,  prudent  woman,  from  the  county 
Durham,  who  had  put  by  money,  and  kept  it  in  an  obsolete 
chimney  more  mulierum.  But  now,  objecting,  like  most  of  us, 
to  an  undivided  moiety,  she  swept  her  cold  chimney,  and 
with  the  help  of  her  solicitor  and  trusty  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Hird,  she  borrowed  the  needful,  and  bought  Franklin  out, 
and  became  sole  proprietor. 

The  affair  was  not  rosy  at  first ;  the  leases  were  un¬ 
expired  the  rents  low,  the  footway  unpaved.  She  has  told 
me  herself — for  we  were,  for  years,  on  very  friendly  terms 
— that  she  had  to  trudge  through  the  slush  and  dirt  to 
apply  for  her  quarterly  rents,  and  often  went  home  crying 
at  the  hostile  reception  or  excuses  she  met,  instead  of 
her  modest  dues.  But  she  held  on ;  she  could  see  the 
site  was  admirable ;  no  other  houses  of  this  description 
had  gardens  running  to  Hyde  Park.  Intelligence  was  flow¬ 
ing  westward.  Men  of  substance  began  to  take  up  every 
lease  at  a  higher  rent,  and  to  lay  out  thousands  of  pounds 
in  impi’ovements. 

Between  I860  and  1865  ambitious  speculators  sought 
noble  sites,  especially  for  vast  hotels ;  and  one  fine  day 
the  agent  for  an  enterprising  company  walked  into  the 
office  of  Mrs.  Byford’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Charles  Hird,  Port¬ 
land  Chambers,  Titchfield  Street,  and  offered  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  “High  Row”  and  “Albert  Terrace,” 
with  its  gardens. 

In  this  offer  the  houses  counted  as  debris :  it  was  an  offer 
for  the  site  of  the  “Swan ’’and  pightle,  which  between  l6l6, 
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the  year  of  Shakespeare’s  decease,  and  the  date  of  this 
munificent  offer,  had  been  so  leased,  and  re-leased,  and  sold, 
and  bandied  to  and  fro,  generation  after  generation,  for  an 
old  song. 

At  the  date  of  the  above  proposal  Mrs.  Byford’s  income 
from  this  historical  property  could  not  have  exceeded  £2500, 
and  the  bid  was  £20,000,  per  annum.  But  a  profane  York- 
shireman  once  said  to  me  for  my  instruction,  “Women  are 
kittle  cattle  to  drive ;  ”  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case.  The 
property  was  sacred  in  that  brave  woman’s  heart.  It  had 
made  her  often  sorrowful,  often  glad  and  hopeful.  She  had 
watched  it  grow,  and  looked  to  see  it  grow  more  and  more. 
It  was  her  child  ;  and  she  declined  half  a  million  of  money 
for  it. 

A  few  years  more,  and  a  new  customer  stepped  upon  the 
scene — Cupidity . 

A  first-class  builder  had  his  eye  upon  Albert  Terrace  and 
its  pretty  little  gardens  running  to  Hyde  Park.  Said  he  to 
himself :  “  If  I  could  but  get  hold  of  these,  how  I  would 
improve  them  !  I’d  pull  down  these  irregular  houses,  cut  up 
the  gardens,  and  rear  f noble  mansions’  to  command  Hyde 
Park,  and  be  occupied  by  rank  and  fashion,  not  by  a  scum  of 
artists,  authors,  physicians,  merchants,  and  mere  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  pay  their  rent  and  tradesmen,  but  do  not 
drive  four-in-hand.” 

A  circumstance  favoured  this  generous  design ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  had  been  petitioned  sore  by  afflicted  house¬ 
holders,  to  remove  the  barracks  from  Knightsbridge  to  some 
place  with  fewer  cooks  and  nursemaids  to  be  corrupted  and 
kitchens  pillaged. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  loved  economy  and 
hated  deficits ;  so  this  canny  builder  ear-wigged  him.  “  If 
you,”  said  he,  “will  give  us  the  present  site  of  the  con¬ 
demned  barracks,  and  compulsory  sale  of  '  Albert  Terrace,’ 
under  a  private  Bill,  we  will  build  you  new  barracks  for 
nothing  on  any  site  you  choose  to  give  us.  It  will  be  pro 
bono  publico.” 

This,  as  presented  ex  parte,  was  a  great  temptation  to 
a  public  economist ;  and  the  statesman  inclined  his  ear 
to  it. 

The  patriotic  project  leaked  out  and  set  the  “Terrace”  in 
a  flutter.  After-wit  is  everybody’s  wit ;  but  ours  had  been 
the  forethought  to  see  the  value  of  the  sweetest  site  in 
London  long  before  aristocrats,  and  plutocrats,  and  schemers, 
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and  builders ;  and  were  our  mental  inferiors  to  juggle  us  out 
of  it  on  terms  quite  inadequate  to  us  ? 

We  held  meetings,  passed  resolutions,  interested  our 
powerful  friends,  and  sent  a  deputation,  dotted  with  M.P.s, 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  deputation  met  with  rather  a  chill  reception,  and  at 
first  buzzed,  as  deputations  will,  and  took  weak  ground,  and 
got  laid  on  their  backs  more  than  once ;  but  when  they 
urged  that  the  scheme  had  not  occurred  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  had  been  suggested  by  a  trader — cloaking  lucre 
with  public  spirit — and  named  the  person,  the  statesman 
lost  his  temper,  and  they  gained  their  cause.  He  rose 
like  a  tower,  and  disposed  of  them  in  one  of  those 
curt  sentences  that  are  often  uttered  by  big  men,  seldom 
by  little  deputations.  “  Enough,  gentlemen ;  you  have 
said  all  you  can,  and  much  more  than  you  need  have 
said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  to  me;  you  keep  yours,  and 
we’ll  keep  ours.” 

Then  he  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  that  was  rude,  and 
has  all  my  sympathy ;  for  is  there  a  more  galling,  disgusting, 
unnatural,  intolerable  thing  than  to  be  forced  by  our  own 
bosom  traitors — our  justice,  probity,  our  honour,  and  our 
conscience— to  hear  reason  against  ourselves  ? 

The  deputation  went  one  way,  and  baffled  cupidity  another, 
lamenting  the  scarcity  of  patriotism,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
£100,000  to  such  bugbears  as  Meum  and  Tuum,  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  weak. 

Peace  blessed  the  little  Terrace  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  then, 

“The  mouthing  patriot  with  an  itching  palm,” 

rendered  foxier  by  defeat,  attacked  the  historical  site  with 
admirable  craft  and  plausibility,  and  a  new  alley,  seldom 
defeated  in  this  country — Flunkeyism. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  comedy  was  played  by  architects 
and  surveyors.  They  called  on  us,  and  showed  us  their  plans 
for  building  “noble  mansions”  eleven  stories  high,  on  the 
site  of  our  houses  and  gardens,  and  hinted  at  a  fair  remunera¬ 
tion  if  we  would  consent  and  make  way  for  our  superiors. 
See  Ahab’s  first  proposal  to  Naboth. 

We  declined,  and  the  second  act  commenced.  The  archi¬ 
tects,  surveyors,  and  agents  vanished  entirely,  and  the  leading 
actor  appeared,  with  his  drawn  sword,  a  private  Bill.  He  was 
a  patriot  peer,  whose  estates  were  in  Yorkshire  ;  from  that 
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far  country  came  this  benevolent  being  to  confer  a  dis¬ 
interested  boon  on  the  little  village  of  Knightsbridge. 

The  Bill  was  entitled 

“  Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridge,  Improvement  Act.” 

It  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  very  instructive  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  public  men  to  look  keenly  and  distrustfully  below 
the  surface  of  every  private  Bill. 

The  Preamble  stated  that  the  new  road,  hereinafter  de¬ 
scribed,  from  the  high-road  Knightsbridge  into  Hyde  Park, 
would  be  of  great  public  and  local  advantage. 

That  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Stapleton,  Baron 
Beaumont  (hereinafter  called  the  undertaker),  was  willing 
to  construct  the  said  new  road,  at  his  own  expense,  if 
authorised  to  acquire  certain  lands,  buildings,  and  property 
for  that  purpose. 

And  that  this  could  not  be  effected  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament. 

The  Bill,  amidst  a  number  of  colourless  clauses,  slily 
inserted  that  the  undertaker  of  this  road  (which  ought 
clearly  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  Sloane  Street  straight 
as  a  bee-line)  might  deviate,  not  eastward  into  his  own 
property  and  justice,  but  westward,  like  a  ram’s  horn,  into 
the  bulk  of  Anne  Byford’s  houses. 

And  instead  of  asking  for  the  unconstitutional  power  of 
compulsory  purchase,  clause  10  proposed  that  the  power  of 
compulsory  purchase  should  not  be  exercised  after  three 
years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

The  abuse  might  be  forced  on  them.  Their  only  anxiety 
was  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  abuse. 

Briefly,  a  cannier,  more  innocent-looking,  yet  subtle  and 
treacherous  composition,  never  emanated  from  a  Machiavelian 
pen. 

It  offered  something  to  every  class  of  society;  a  new 
public  road  into  the  Park,  good  for  the  people  and  the 
aristocracy ;  a  few  private  houses  that  stood  in  the  way, 
or  nearly  in  the  way,  of  the  public  road,  to  be  turned 
into  noble  mansions,  good  for  the  plutocracy  and  the  shop¬ 
keepers  ;  and  the  projector  a  Peer,  good  for  the  national 
flunkeyism. 

For  the  first  time  I  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  prepared 
to  fight ;  for  what  says  Sydney  Smith,  the  wisest  as  well 
as  wittiest  man  of  his  day  ;  “  Equal  rights  to  unequal 
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possessions,  that  is  what  Englishmen  will  come  out  and 
fight  for.” 

I  fired  my  first  shot ;  wrote  on  my  front  wall,  in  huge 
letters, 

NABOTH’S  VINEYARD. 

The  discharge  produced  a  limited  effect.  I  had  assumed 
too  hastily  that  all  the  world  was  familiar  with  that  ancient 
history  of  personal  cupidity  and  spoliation  pro  bono  publico, 
and  would  apply  it  to  the  modern  situation,  with  which  it 
had  two  leading  features  in  common.  The  deportment  of 
my  neighbours  surprised  me.  They  stopped,  read,  scratched 
their  heads,  and  went  away  bewildered.  I  observed  their 
dumb  play,  and  sent  my  people  to  catch  their  comments,  if 
any.  Alas !  these  made  it  very  clear  that  Knightsbridge 
thumbs  not  the  archives  of  Samaria. 

One  old  Clo’  smiled  supercilious,  and  we  always  suspected 
him  of  applying  my  text ;  but  it  was  only  suspicion,  and 
counterbalanced  by  native  naivete ;  a  little  tradesman  was 
bustling  eastward  to  make  money,  saw  the  inscription,  stopped 
a  moment,  and  said  to  his  companion,  “Nabob’s  vinegar! 
Why,  it  looks  like  a  gentleman’s  house.” 

However,  as  a  Sphinx’s  riddle,  set,  by  a  popular  maniac,  on 
a  wall,  it  roused  a  little  of  that  mysterious  interest  which  still 
waits  upon  the  unknown,  and  awakened  vague  expectation. 

Then  I  prepared  my  petition  to  the  House,  and  took  grave 
objection  to  the  Bill,  with  an  obsequious  sobriety  as  fictitious 
as  the  patriotism  of  the  Bill. 

But  I  consoled  myself  for  this  unnatural  restraint  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  little  Parliamentary  Bill  of  my  own,  papered  and 
printed  and  indorsed  in  exact  imitation  of  the  other  Bill, 
only  worded  on  the  reverse  principle  of  calling  things  by 
their  right  names.  The  Bill  was  entitled,  “  Knightsbridge 
Spoliation  Act,”  and  described  as  follows : 

A  BILL. 

For  other  purposes,  under  the  pretext  of  a  new  private  carriage 
drive  into  the  Park,  to  he  called  a  public  road. 

The  Preamble. 

Whereas  the  sites  of  certain  houses  and  gardens,  called  Albert 
Terrace,  Knightsbridge,  are  known  to  be  of  great  value  to  building 
speculators,  and  attempts  to  appropriate  them  have  been  made 
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from  time  to  time,  but  have  failed  for  want  of  the  proper  varnish  ; 
and  whereas  the  owners  of  the  said  sites  are  merchants,  physicians, 
authors,  and  commoners,  and  to  transfer  their  property  by  force  to 
a  speculating  lord  and  his  builders  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  said  speculators,  and  also  of  great  local  advantage — to  an  estate 
in  Yorkshire. 

And  whereas  the  tradespeople  who  conceived  this  Bill  are  builders, 
architects,  and  agents,  and  their  names  might  lack  lustre,  and 
even  rouse  suspicion,  a  nobleman,  hereinafter  described  as  the 
“  Patriot  Peer,”  will  represent  the  shop,  and  is  willing  to  relieve 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  sites  aforenamed,  by  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase,  and  to  build  flats  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  let  them  to 
flats  at  £50  a  room,  and  gain  £200,000  clear  profit,  provided  he 
may  construct  a  new  drive  into  the  Park  at  the  cost  to  himself  of 
,£80,  or  thereabouts,  and  bear  ever  after  the  style  and  title  of  “  the 
Patriot  Peer.” 

And  since  great  men  no  longer  despoil  their  neighbours  in  the  name 
of  God,  as  in  the  days  of  King  Ahab  and  Mr.  Cromwell,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  public,  it  is  expedient  to  dedicate  this  new  carriage  drive 
to  the  public  ;  the  said  drive  not  to  traverse  the  Park,  and  no  cab, 
cart,  or  other  vehicle  such  as  the  public  uses,  will  be  allowed  to 
travel  on  it. 

The  new  drive  and  the  foot-paths  together  shall  be  only  forty- 
four  feet  wide,  but  whether  the  foot-paths  shall  be  ten  feet, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  private 
Lawgiver. 

As  this  carriage  drive  of  unlimited  narrowness  is  to  be  used  only 
by  the  narrowest  class  in  the  kingdom,  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  all 
classes,  and  this  phraseology  shall  be  often  repeated,  since  reitera¬ 
tion  passes  with  many  for  truth.  The  drive,  during  construction,  to 
be  called  “Patriot’s  Road,”  and  when  finished,  “Oligarch  Alley,”  or 
“  Plutocrat  Lane.” 

And  so  on,  with  perfect  justice,  but  a  bitterness  not  worth 
reviving. 

Then  for  once  I  deviated  from  my  habits,  and  appealed 
in  person  to  leading  men  in  both  Houses,  who  are  accessible 
to  me,  though  I  never  intrude  on  them. 

Finding  me  so  busy,  some  friends  of  the  measure,  out  of 
good  nature,  advised  me  not  to  waste  my  valuable  time, 
and  proved  to  me  that  it  was  no  use.  Albert  Terrace  was 
an  eyesore  long  recognised ;  all  the  tradespeople  in  the 
district  and  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  distinc¬ 
tion — dukes,  earls,  marquises,  countesses,  viscountesses,  and 
ladies — had  promised  to  support  the  Bill  with  their  signatures 
to  a  petition. 
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Flunkeyism  is  mighty  in  this  island.  I  knew,  I  trembled, 
I  persisted. 

I  sounded  the  nearest  Tory  member.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  merits,  but  said  there  was  a  serious  objection  to 
the  Bill  as  it  stood.  It  would  interfere  with  the  Queen’s 
wall. 

Unfortunately  this  was  a  detail  the  projectors  could  alter, 
and  yet  trample  on  such  comparative  trifles  as  the  law  of 
England  and  the  great  rights  of  little  people. 

Next  I  called  upon  a  Liberal — my  neighbour  Sir  Henry 
James.  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him  through  his 
beating  me  often  at  whist,  and  always  at  repartee,  in  a  certain 
club.  I  now  took  a  mean  revenge  by  begging  him  to  read 
my  papers. 

He  looked  aghast,  and  hoped  they  were  not  long. 

“  Not  so  long  as  your  briefs,”  said  I  sourly. 

Then  this  master  ot  fence  looked  away,  and  muttered,  as  if 
in  soliloquy,  “  I’m  paid  for  reading  that  rubbish.”  He  added, 
with  a  sigh,  “  There  !  leave  them  with  me.” 

The  very  next  morning  he  invited  me  to  call  on  him,  and 
I  found  him  completely  master  of  the  subject  and  every 
detail. 

He  summed  up  by  saying  kindly,  “  Really  I  don’t  wonder 
at  your  being  indignant,  for  it  is  a  purely  private  specu¬ 
lation,  and  the  road  is  a  blind.  I  think  you  can  defeat 
it  in  committee  ;  but  that  would  cost  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.” 

I  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be  stopped  on  the  road  to 
committee. 

He  said  that  was  always  difficult  with  private  Bills.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  said  he,  “if  the  persons  interested  are  disposed  to 
confide  the  matter  to  me,  I  will  see  if  I  can  do  anything  in 
so  clear  a  case.” 

You  may  guess  whether  I  jumped  at  this  or  not. 

As  a  proof  how  these  private  Bills  are  smuggled  through 
Parliament,  it  turned  out  that  the  Bill  in  question  had  already 
been  read  once,  and  none  of  us  knew  it,  and  the  second  read¬ 
ing  was  coming  on  in  a  few  days. 

Sir  Henry  James  lost  no  time  either.  He  rose  in  the 
House  and  asked  the  member  for  Chelsea  whether  he  was 
aware  of  a  Bill  called  “  Knightsbridge  Improvement  Acts,” 
and  had  the  Government  looked  into  it. 

The  honourable  member  replied  that  they  had,  and  he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  did  not  approve  it. 
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“  Shall  you  oppose  it?”  asked  Sir  Henry  James.  And  as 
the  other  did  not  reply,  “  Because,  if  not,  we  shall.”  He  then 
gave  notice  that  before  this  Bill  was  allowed  to  go  into  com¬ 
mittee  he  wished  to  put  certain  questions  to  the  promoters, 
and  named  next  Thursday. 

Then  I  lent  my  humble  co-operation  by  a  letter  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph  entitled  “  Private  Bills  and  Public 
Wrongs.” 

One  unfair  advantage  of  private  Bills  is  that  their  opponents 
can’t  get  one-tenth  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
there  and  discuss  them  ;  so  this  letter  of  mine  was  intended 
as  a  whip  to  secure  a  House  at  that  early  hour,  when  there 
never  is  a  House,  but  only  a  handful,  chiefly  partisans  of  the 
oppressive  measure.  It  had  an  effect ;  there  were  a  good 
many  independent  members  present  when  Sir  Henry  James 
rose  to  question  the  promoters  of  the  Knightsbridge  Improve¬ 
ment  Bill. 

He  was  met  in  a  way  that  contrasted  curiously  with  the 
advice  I  had  received — not  to  run  my  head  against  a  stone 
wall,  with  three  hundred  noble  signatures  written  on  it.  A 
member,  instructed  by  the  promoters,  popped  up  and  antici¬ 
pated  all  Sir  James’s  questions  with  one  prudent  reply.  The 
Bill  is  withdrawn. 

Thus  fell,  by  the  mere  wind  of  a  good  lawyer’s  swrord,  that 
impregnable  edifice  of  patriotic  spoliation  ;  and  Anne  Byford, 
who  in  this  business  represented  the  virtues  of  the  nation, 
the  self-denial  and  economy  which  purchase  from  a  willing 
vendor,  with  Abraham  for  a  precedent,  Moses  for  a  guide, 
and  the  law  of  England  for  a  title,  and  the  fortitude  which 
retains,  in  hard  times,  till  value  increases,  and  cupidity  burns 
to  reap  where  it  never  sowed,  was  not  juggled  out  of  her 
child  for  one-tenth  part  of  the  sum  she  had  refused  from  a 
straightforward  bidder. 

So  much  for  the  past  history  of  the  “  Swan  ”  and  pightle. 
There  is  more  to  come,  and  soon.  The  projectors  of  the 
defeated  Bill  had  made  large  purchases  of  land  close  by 
Albert  Terrace,  and  this  was  thrown  upon  their  hands  at 
a  heavy  loss  for  years.  But  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  they 
have  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  for  £120,000,  so  says 
report. 

Even  if  they  have,  what  has  been  will  be  ;  in  fifty  years’ 
time  this  transaction  wrill  be  called  buying  the  best  site  in 
London  for  an  old  song. 

Meantime,  siege  and  blockade  having  failed,  a  mine  is  due 
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by  all  the  laws  of  war.  So  a  new  Metropolitan  Company 
proposes  this  very  year  to  run  under  the  unfortunate  terrace, 
propel  the  trains  with  a  patent  that,  like  all  recent  patents, 
Avill  often  be  out  of  order,  and  stop  them  with  another  patent 
that  will  seldom  be  in  order.  Item,  to  stifle  and  smash  the 
public  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  smashed  and  stifled  at 
present  (which  seems  superfluous)  ;  the  motive,  public  spirit,  as 
before  ;  the  instrument,  a  private  Bill — Anathema  sit  in  scecula 
sceculoriim. 

While  the  moles  are  at  work  below.  Lord  Rosebery  will 
rear  “  a  noble  mansion ;  ”  by  that  expression  every  builder 
and  every  snob  in  London  means  a  pile  of  stucco,  huge  and 
hideous. 

Then  flunkeyism  will  say,  “  Are  a  Peer  and  his  palace  to 
be  shouldered  by  cribs  ?  ”  and  cupidity  will  demand  a  line  of 
“  noble  mansions,”  and  no  garden,  in  place  of  Albert  Terrace 
and  its  pretty  gardens — a  rus  in  urbe  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  and  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  rare,  whatever 
idiots,  snobs,  builders,  and  beasts  may  think,  than  monoto¬ 
nous  piles  of  stucco — and  that  engine  of  worse  than  Oriental 
despotism,  the  private  Bill,  will  be  ready  to  hand.  The  rest 
is  in  the  womb  of  time. 

But  my  pages  are  devoted  to  the  past,  not  to  the  doubtful 
future.  What  I  have  related  is  the  documentary,  pecuniary, 
political,  and  private  history  of  the  “  Swan  ”  and  pightle. 
Now  many  places  have  a  long  prosaic  history,  and  a  short 
romantic  one.  The  chronic  history  of  Waterloo  field  is 
to  be  ploughed,  and  sowed,  and  reaped,  and  mowed ;  yet 
once  in  a  way  these  acts  of  husbandry  were  diversified  with 
a  great  battle,  where  hosts  decided  the  fate  of  Empires. 
After  that,  agriculture  resumed  its  sullen  sway,  and  even 
heroes  submitted,  and  fattened  the  field  their  valour  had 
glorified. 

Second-rate  horses  compete,  every  year,  on  Egham  turf, 
and  will  while  the  turf  endures.  But  one  day  the  com¬ 
peting  horses  on  that  sward  were  a  King  and  his  Barons, 
and  they  contended  over  the  constitution,  and  the  Cup 
was  Magna  Charta.  This  double  history  belongs  to  small 
places  as  well  as  great,  to  Culloden  and  Agincourt,  and  to 
the  narrow  steps  leading  from  Berkeley  Street  to  Curzon 
Street,  Mayfair,  down  which,  with  head  lowered  to  his 
saddle  bow,  the  desperate  Turpin  spurred  his  horse,  with 
the  Bow  Street  runners  on  each  side ;  but  no  man  ever 
did  it  before,  nor  will  again. 
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Even  so,  amidst  all  these  prosaic  pamphlets  and  papers, 
leases  and  releases,  mortgages,  conveyances,  and  testaments, 
ignoring  so  calmly  every  incident  not  bearing  on  title,  there 
happened  within  the  area  of  the  “  Swan  ”  and  its  pightle  a 
romantic  story,  which  I  hope  will  reward  my  friends  who 
have  waded  through  my  prose ;  for,  besides  some  minor 
attractions,  it  is  a  tale  of  Blood. 
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CHAPTER  I 

In  Charles  the  Second’s  day  the  “Swan”  was  denounced  by 
the  dramatists  as  a  house  where  unfaithful  wives  and  mistresses 
met  their  gallants. 

But  in  the  next  century,  when  John  Clarke  was  the  Free¬ 
holder,  no  special  imputation  of  that  sort  rested  on  it ;  it  was 
a  country  inn  with  large  stables,  horsed  the  Brentford  coach, 
and  entertained  man  and  beast  on  journeys  long  or  short. 
It  had  also  permanent  visitors,  especially  in  summer,  for  it 
was  near  London,  and  yet  a  rural  retreat ;  meadows  on  each 
side,  Hyde  Park  at  back,  Knightsbridge  Green  in  front. 

Amongst  the  permanent  lodgers  was  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  man  ;  and  Captain  Cowen,  a  retired  officer  of  moderate 
means,  had  lately  taken  two  rooms  for  himself  and  his  son. 
Mr.  Gardiner  often  joined  the  company  in  the  public  room, 
but  the  Cowens  kept  to  themselves  upstairs. 

This  was  soon  noticed  and  resented,  in  that  age  of  few 
books  and  free  converse.  Some  said,  “  Oh,  we  are  not  good 
enough  for  him  !  ”  others  inquired  what  a  half-pay  Captain 
had  to  give  himself  airs  about.  Candour  interposed  and 
supplied  the  climax :  “  Nay,  my  masters,  the  Captain  may 
be  in  hiding  from  duns,  or  from  the  runners  ;  now  I  think 
on’t,  the  York  mail  was  robbed  scarce  a  se’nnight  before  his 
worship  came  a-hiding  here.” 

But  the  landlady’s  tongue  ran  the  other  way.  Her  weight 
was  sixteen  stone,  her  sentiments  were  her  interests,  and 
her  tongue  her  tomahawk.  “  ’Tis  pity,”  said  she  one  day, 
“some  folk  can’t  keep  their  tongues  from  blackening  of 
their  betters.  The  Captain  is  a  civil-spoken  gentleman — 
Lord  send  there  were  more  of  them  in  these  parts  ! — as 
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takes  his  hat  off  to  me  whenever  he  meets  me,  and  pays 
his  reckoning  weekly.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  be  private, 
what  business  is  that  of  yours,  or  yours  ?  But  curs  must 
bark  at  their  betters.”  3 

Detraction,  thus  roughly  quelled  for  certain  seconds,  revived 
at  intervals  whenever  Dame  Cust’s  broad  back  was  turned. 
It  was  mildly  encountered  one  evening  by  Gardiner.  “Nay, 
good  sirs,”  said  he,  “you  mistake  the  worthy  Captain.  To 
have  fought  at  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  no  man  hath  less 
vanity.  ’Tis  for  his  son  he  holds  aloof.  He  guards  the 
youth  like  a  mother,  and  will  not  have  him  hear  our  tap- 
room  jests.  He  worships  the  boy — a  sullen  lout,  sirs ;  but 
paternal  love  is  blind.  He  told  me  once  he  had  loved  his 
wife  dearly,  and  lost  her  young,  and  this  was  all  he  had  of 
her.  ‘  And,’  said  he,  f  I’d  spill  blood  like  water  for  him,  my 
own  the  first.’  ‘Then,  sir,’  says  I,  f  I  fear  he  will  give  you  a 
sore  heart,  one  day.’  f  And  welcome,’  says  my  Captain,  and 
his  face  like  iron.” 

Somebody  remarked  that  no  man  keeps  out  of  company 
who  is  good  company ;  but  Mr.  Gardiner  parried  that  dogma. 
“  When  young  master  is  abed,  my  neighbour  does  sometimes 
invite  me  to  share  a  bottle  ;  and  a  sprightlier  companion  I 
would  not  desire.  Such  stories  of  battles,  and  duels,  and 
love  intrigues  !  ” 

“  Now  there’s  an  old  fox  for  you,”  said  one  approvingly. 
It  reconciled  him  to  the  Captain’s  decency  to  find  that  it  was 
only  hypocrisy. 

“  I  like  not — a  man— who  wears  —a  mask,”  hiccoughed  a 
hitherto  silent  personage,  revealing  his  clandestine  drunken¬ 
ness  and  unsuspected  wisdom  at  one  blow. 

These  various  theories  were  still  fermenting  in  the  bosom 
of  the  “  Swan,”  when  one  day  there  rode  up  to  the  door  a 
gorgeous  officer,  hot  from  the  minister’s  levee,  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  with  an  order  like  a  star-fish  glittering  on  his  breast. 
His  servant,  a  private  soldier,  rode  behind  him,  and  slipping 
hastily  from  his  saddle  held  his  master’s  horse  while  he 
dismounted.  Just  then  Captain  Cowen  came  out  for  his 
afternoon  wralk.  He  started,  and  cried  out,  “  Colonel 
Barrington  !  ” 

“Ay,  brother,”  cried  the  other,  and  instantly  the  two 
officers  embraced,  and  even  kissed  each  other,  for  that 
feminine  custom  had  not  yet  retired  across  the  Channel ;  and 
these  were  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  bled  side  by  side, 
and  nursed  each  other  in  turn ;  and  your  true  soldier  does 
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not  nurse  by  halves ;  his  vigilance  and  tenderness  are  an 
example  to  women,  and  he  rustleth  not. 

Captain  Cowen  invited  Colonel  Barrington  to  his  room, 
and  that  warrior  marched  down  the  passage  after  him,  single 
file,  with  long  brass  spurs  and  sabre  clinking  at  his  heels ; 
and  the  establishment  ducked  and  smiled,  and  respected 
Captain  Cowen  for  the  reason  we  admire  the  moon. 

Seated  in  Cowen’s  room,  the  new-comer  said  heartily : 
“  Well,  Ned,  I  come  not  empty-handed.  Here  is  thy  pension 
at  last ;  ”  and  handed  him  a  parchment  with  a  seal  like  a 
poached  egg. 

Cowen  changed  colour,  and  thanked  him  with  an  emotion 
he  rarely  betrayed,  and  gloated  over  the  precious  document. 
His  cast-iron  features  relaxed,  and  he  said  :  “  It  comes  in 
the  nick  of  time,  for  now  I  can  send  my  dear  Jack  to 
college.” 

This  led  somehow  to  an  exposure  of  his  affairs.  He  had 
just  £110  a  year,  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  commission, 
which  he  had  invested,  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  a  well-known 
mercantile  house  in  the  City.  “So  now,”  said  he,  “I  shall 
divide  it  all  in  three ;  Jack  will  want  two  parts  to  live  at 
Oxford,  and  I  can  do  well  enough  here  on  one.”  The  rest  of 
the  conversation  does  not  matter,  so  I  dismiss  it  and  Colonel 
Barrington  for  the  time.  A  few  days  afterward  Jack  went 
to  college,  and  Captain  Cowen  reduced  his  expenses,  and 
dined  at  the  shilling  ordinary,  and  indeed  took  all  his 
moderate  repasts  in  public. 

Instead  of  the  severe  and  reserved  character  he  had  worn 
while  his  son  was  writh  him,  he  now  shone  out  a  boon  com¬ 
panion,  and  sometimes  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  with  his 
marvellous  mimicries  of  all  the  characters,  male  or  female, 
that  lived  in  the  inn  or  frequented  it,  and  sometimes  held 
them  breathless  with  adventures,  dangers,  intrigues,  in  which 
a  leading  part  had  been  played  by  himself  or  his  friends. 

He  became  quite  a  popular  character,  except  with  one  or 
two  envious  bodies,  whom  he  eclipsed  ;  they  revenged  them¬ 
selves  by  saying  it  was  all  braggadocio — his  battles  had  been 
fought  over  a  bottle,  and  by  the  fireside. 

The  district  east  and  west  of  Knightsbridge  had  long  been 
infested  with  footpads;  they  robbed  passengers  in  the 
country  lanes,  which  then  abounded,  and  sometimes  on  the 
King’s  highway,  from  which  those  lanes  offered  an  easy 
escape. 

One  moonlight  night  Captain  Cowen  was  returning  home 
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alone  from  an  entertainment  at  Fulham,  when  suddenly  the 
air  seemed  to  fill  with  a  woman’s  screams  and  cries.  They 
issued  from  a  lane  on  his  right  hand.  He  whipped  out  his 
sword  and  dashed  down  the  lane.  It  took  a  sudden  turn, 
and  in  a  moment  he  came  upon  three  footpads,  robbing  and 
maltreating  an  old  gentleman  and  his  wife.  The  old  man’s 
sword  lay  at  a  distance,  struck  from  his  feeble  hand  ;  the 
woman’s  tongue  proved  the  better  weapon,  for  at  least  it 
brought  an  ally. 

The  nearest  robber,  seeing  the  Captain  come  at  him  with 
his  drawn  sword  glittering  in  the  moonshine,  fired  hastily, 
and  grazed  his  cheek,  and  was  skewered  like  a  frog  the  next 
moment ;  his  cry  of  agony  mingled  with  twm  shouts  of  dis¬ 
may,  and  the  other  footpads  fled ;  but  even  as  they  turned 
Captain  Cowen’s  nimble  blade  entered  the  shoulder  of  one, 
and  pierced  the  fleshy  part.  He  escaped,  however,  but 
howling  and  bleeding. 

Captain  Cowen  handed  over  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  the 
people  who  flocked  to  the  place,  now  the  work  wras  done,  and 
the  disabled  robber  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  who 
arrived  last  of  all.  He  himself  withdrew  apart  and  wiped 
his  sword  very  carefully  and  minutely  with  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  then  retired. 

He  was  so  far  from  parading  his  exploit  that  he  went  round 
by  the  park  and  let  himself  into  the  “  Swan  ”  with  his  private 
key,  and  was  going  quietly  to  bed,  when  the  chambermaid 
met  him,  and  up  flew  her  arnfs  with  cries  of  dismay.  “  Oh, 
Captain  !  Captain  !  Look  at  you — smothered  in  blood  !  I 
shall  faint.” 

"  Tush  !  Silly  wench  !  ”  said  Captain  Cowen.  “  I  am  not 
hurt.” 

“  Not  hurt,  sir  !  And  bleeding  like  a  pig  !  Your  cheek — 
your  poor  cheek  !  ” 

Captain  Cowen  put  up  his  hand,  and  found  that  blood  was 
really  welling  from  his  cheek  and  ear. 

He  looked  grave  for  a  moment,  then  assured  her  it  was 
but  a  scratch,  and  offered  to  convince  her  of  that.  “  Bring 
me  some  lukewarm  water,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  doctor. 
But,  Barbara,  prithee  publish  it  not.” 

Next  morning  an  officer  of  justice  inquired  after  him  at  the 
“Swan,”  and  demanded  his  attendance  at  Bow  Street  at 
two  that  afternoon,  to  give  evidence  against  the  footpads. 
This  was  the  very  thing  he  wished  to  avoid  ;  but  there  was 
no  evading  the  summons. 
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The  officer  was  invited  into  the  bar  by  the  landlady,  and 
sang  the  gallant  Captain  s  exploit,  with  his  own  variations. 
The  inn  began  to  ring  with  Cowen’s  praises.  Indeed,  there 
was  now  but  one  detractor  left — the  hostler,  Daniel  Cox,  a 
drunken  fellow  of  sinister  aspect,  who  had  for  some  time 
stared  and  lowered  at  Captain  Cowen,  and  muttered  mys¬ 
terious  things,  doubts  as  to  his  being  a  real  Captain,  &c.,  & c. 
\\  hich  incoherent  murmurs  of  a  muddle-headed  drunkard 
were  not  treated  as  oracular  by  any  human  creature,  though 
the  stable-boy  once  went  so  far  as  to  say,  “  I  sometimes 
almost  thinks  as  how  our  Dan  do  know  summut ;  only  he 
don  t  rightly  know  what  ’tis,  along  o’  being  always  muddled 
in  liquor.” 

Cowen,  who  seemed  to  notice  little,  but  noticed  everything, 
had  observed  the  lowering  looks  of  this  fellow,  and  felt  he 
had  an  enemy ;  it  even  made  him  a  little  uneasy,  though  he 
was  too  proud  and  self-possessed  to  show  it. 

With  this  exception,  then,  everybody  greeted  him  with 
hearty  compliments,  and  he  was  cheered  out  of  the  inn, 
marching  to  Bow  Street. 

Daniel  Cox,  who — as  accidents  will  happen — was  sober 
that  morning,  saw  him  out,  and  then  put  on  his  own  coat. 

“Take  thou  charge  of  the  stable,  Sam,”  said  he. 

“  Why,  where  be’st  going  at  this  time  o’  day  ?  ” 

“  I  be  going  to  Bow  Street,”  said  Daniel  doggedly. 

At  Bow  Street  Captain  Cowen  was  received  with  great 
respect,  and  a  seat  given  him  by  the  sitting  magistrate  while 
some  minor  cases  were  disposed  of. 

In  due  course  the  highway  robbery  was  called  and  proved 
by  the  parties  who,  unluckily  for  the  accused,  had  been 
actually  robbed  before  Cowen  interfered. 

Then  the  oath  was  tendered  to  Cowen ;  he  stood  up  by 
the  magistrate’s  side  and  deposed,  with  military  brevity  and 
exactness  to  the  facts  I  have  related,  but  refused  to  swear 
to  the  identity  of  the  individual  culprit  who  stood  pale  and 
trembling  at  the  dock. 

The  Attorney  for  the  Crown,  after  pressing  in  vain,  said, 
“  Quite  right.  Captain  Cowen ;  a  witness  cannot  be  too 
scrupulous.” 

He  then  called  an  officer  who  had  found  the  robber  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  railing  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  scarce  a 
furlong  from  the  scene  of  the  robbery,  and  wounded  in 
the  shoulder.  That  let  in  Captain  Cowen’s  evidence,  and 
the  culprit  was  committed  for  trial,  and  soon  after  peached 
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upon  his  only  comrade  at  large.  The  other  lay  in  the 
hospital  at  Newgate. 

The  magistrate  complimented  Captain  Cowen  on  his  con¬ 
duct  and  his  evidence,  and  he  went  away  universally  admired. 
Yet  he  was  not  elated  nor  indeed  content.  Sitting  by  the 
magistrate’s  side,  after  he  had  given  his  evidence,  he  happened 
to  look  all  round  the  Court,  and  in  a  distant  comer  he  saw 
the  enormous  mottled  nose  and  sinister  eyes  of  Daniel  Cox 
glaring  at  him  with  a  strange  but  puzzled  expression. 

Cowen  had  learned  to  read  faces,  and  he  said  to  himself : 
“  What  is  there  in  that  ruffian’s  mind  about  me  ?  Did  he 
know  me  years  ago  ?  I  cannot  remember  him.  Curse  the 
beast — one  would  almost — think — he  is  cudgelling  his  drunken 
memory.  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  you.” 

He  went  home  thoughtful  and  discomposed,  because  this 
drunkard  glowered  at  him  so.  The  reception  he  met  with  at 
the  “Swan”  effaced  the  impression.  He  was  received  with 
acclamations,  and  now  that  publicity  was  forced  on  him  he 
accepted  it,  and  revelled  in  popularity. 

About  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  his  son,  enclosing 
a  notice  from  the  college  tutor,  speaking  highly  of  his  ability, 
good  conduct,  devotion  to  study. 

This  made  the  father  swell  with  loving  pride. 

Jack  hinted  modestly  that  there  were  unavoidable  expenses 
and  his  funds  were  dwindling.  He  enclosed  an  account  that 
showed  how  the  money  went. 

The  father  wrote  back  and  bade  him  be  easy ;  he  should 
have  every  farthing  required  and  speedily.  “For,”  said  he, 
“  my  half-year’s  interest  is  due  now.” 

Two  days  after  he  had  a  letter  from  his  man  of  business 
begging  him  to  call.  He  went  with  alacrity,  making  sure 
his  money  was  waiting  for  him  as  usual. 

His  lawyer  received  him  very  gravely,  and  begged  him 
to  be  seated.  He  then  broke  to  him  some  appalling  news. 
The  great  house  of  Brown,  Molyneux  &  Co.  had  suspended 
payments  at  noon  the  day  before,  and  were  not  expected  to 
pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  Captain  Cowen’ s  little  fortune 
was  gone  —all  but  his  pension  of  £80  a  year. 

He  sat  like  a  man  turned  to  stone ;  then  he  clasped  his 
hands  with  agony,  and  uttered  two  words — no  more  :  “  My 
son  !  ” 

He  rose  and  left  the  place  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  got 
down  to  Knightsbridge,  he  hardly  knew  how.  At  the  very 
door  of  the  inn  he  fell  down  in  a  fit.  The  people  of  the  inn 
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were  round  him  in  a  moment,  and  restoratives  freely  sup¬ 
plied.  His  sturdy  nature  soon  revived ;  but  with  the  moral 
and  physical  shock,  his  lips  were  slightly  distorted  over  his 
clenched  teeth.  His  face,  too,  was  ashy  pale. 

When  he  came  to  himself  the  first  face  he  noticed  was 
that  of  Daniel  Cox,  eyeing  him,  not  with  pity,  but  with 
puzzled  curiosity.  Cowen  shuddered  and  closed  his  own 
eyes  to  avoid  this  blighting  glare.  Then,  without  opening 
them,  he  muttered :  “  What  has  befallen  me  ?  I  feel  no 
wound.” 

“  Laws  forbid,  sir !  ”  said  the  landlady,  leaning  over  him. 
“  Your  honour  did  but  swoon  for  once,  to  show  you  was  born 
of  a  woman,  and  not  made  of  naught  but  steel.  Here,  you 
gaping  loons  and  sluts,  help  the  Captain  to  his  room  amongst 
ye,  and  then  go  about  your  business.” 

This  order  was  promptly  executed,  so  far  as  assisting 
Captain  Cowen  to  rise ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  on  his  feet 
than  he  waved  them  all  from  him  haughtily,  and  said : 
“  Let  me  be.  It  is  the  mind — it  is  the  mind ;  ”  and 
he  smote  his  forehead  in  despair,  for  now  it  all  came  back 
on  him. 

Then  he  rushed  into  the  inn  and  locked  himself  into  his 
room.  Female  curiosity  buzzed  about  the  doors,  but  was 
not  admitted  until  he  had  recovered  his  fortitude,  and  formed 
a  bitter  resolution  to  defend  himself  and  his  son  against 
all  mankind. 

At  last  there  came  a  timid  tap,  and  a  mellow  voice  said  : 
“  It  is  only  me.  Captain.  Prithee  let  me  in.” 

He  opened  to  her,  and  there  was  Barbara  with  a  large 
tray  and  a  snow-white  cloth.  She  spread  a  table  deftly,  and 
uncovered  a  roast  capon,  and  uncorked  a  bottle  of  white 
port,  talking  all  the  time.  "  The  mistress  says  you  must 
eat  a  bit,  and  drink  this  good  wine,  for  her  sake.  Indeed, 
sir,  ’twill  do  you  good  after  your  swoon.”  With  many  such 
encouraging  words  she  got  him  to  sit  down  and  eat,  and 
then  filled  his  glass  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  He  could  not 
eat  much,  but  he  drank  the  white  port — a  wine  much  prized, 
and  purer  than  the  purple  vintage  of  our  day. 

At  last  came  Barbara’s  post-diet.  “  But  alack  !  to  think 
of  your  fainting  dead  away  !  Oh,  Captain,  what  is  the 
trouble  ?  ” 

The  tear  was  in  Barbara’s  eye,  though  she  was  the  emis¬ 
sary  of  Dame  Cust’s  curiosity,  and  all  curiosity  herself. 

Captain  Cowen,  who  had  been  expecting  this  question  for 
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some  time,  replied  doggedly  :  “  I  have  lost  the  best  friend 
I  had  in  the  world.” 

“  Dear  heart !  ”  said  Barbara,  and  a  big  tear  of  sympathy, 
that  had  been  gathering  ever  since  she  entered  the  room, 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

She  put  up  a  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  “Alas, 
poor  soul !  ”  said  she.  “  Ay,  I  do  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
love  and  lose ;  but  bethink  you,  sir,  tis  the  lot  of  man. 
Our  own  turn  must  come.  And  you  have  your  son  left  to 
thank  God  for,  and  a  warm  friend  or  two  in  this  place,  tliof 
they  be  but  humble.” 

“Ay,  good  wench,”  said  the  soldier,  his  iron  nature 
touched  for  a  moment  by  her  goodness  and  simplicity,  u  and 
none  I  value  more  than  thee.  But  leave  me  awhile.” 

The  young  woman’s  honest  cheeks  reddened  at  the  praise 
of  such  a  man.  “Your  will’s  my  pleasure,  sir,”  said  she, 
and  retired,  leaving  the  capon  and  the  wine. 

Any  little  compunction  he  might  have  at  refusing  his 
confidence  to  this  humble  friend  did  not  trouble  him  long. 
He  looked  on  women  as  leaky  vessels ;  and  he  had  firmly 
resolved  not  to  make  his  situation  worse  by  telling  the  base 
world  that  he  was  poor.  Many  a  hard  rub  had  put  a  fine 
point  on  this  man  of  steel. 

He  glozed  the  matter,  too,  in  his  own  mind.  “  I  told 
her  no  lie.  I  have  lost  my  best  friend,  for  I’ve  lost  my 
money.” 

From  that  day  Captain  Cowen  visited  the  tap-room  no 
more,  and  indeed  seldom  went  out  by  daylight.  He  was  all 
alone  now,  for  Mr.  Gardiner  was  gone  to  Wiltshire  to  collect 
his  rents.  In  his  solitary  chamber  Cowen  ruminated  his  loss 
and  the  villainy  of  mankind,  and  his  busy  brain  resolved  scheme 
after  scheme  to  repair  the  impending  ruin  of  his  son’s  pros¬ 
pects.  It  was  there  the  Ron  entered  his  soul.  The  example 
of  the  very  footpads  he  had  baffled  occurred  to  him  in  his 
more  desperate  moments,  but  he  fought  the  temptation  down  ; 
and  in  due  course  one  of  them  was  transported,  and  one  hung, 
the  other  languished  in  Newgate. 

By-and-by  he  began  to  be  mysteriously  busy,  and  the 
door  always  locked.  No  clue  was  ever  found  to  his  labours 
but  bits  of  melted  wax  in  the  fender  and  a  tuft  or  two  of  grey 
hair,  and  it  was  never  discovered  in  Knightsbridge  that  he 
often  begged  in  the  City  at  dusk,  in  a  disguise  so  perfect 
that  a  frequenter  of  the  “  Swan  ”  once  gave  him  a  groat. 
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Thus  did  he  levy  his  tax  upon  the  stony  place  that  had 
undone  him. 

Instead  of  taking  his  afternoon  walk  as  heretofore,  he  would 
sit  disconsolate  on  the  seat  of  a  staircase  window  that  looked 
into  the  yard,  and  so  take  the  air  and  sun ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  this  new  habit  he  overheard,  one  day,  a  dialogue,  in  Avhich 
the  foggy  voice  of  the  hostler  predominated  at  first.  He  was 
running  down  Captain  Cowen  to  a  pot-boy.  The  pot-boy 
stood  up  for  him.  That  annoyed  Cox.  He  spoke  louder  and 
louder  the  more  he  was  opposed,  till  at  last  he  bawled  out : 
“  I  tell  ye  I’ve  seen  him  a-sitting  by  the  judge,  and  I’ve  seen 
him  in  the  dock.” 

At  these  words  Captain  Cowen  recoiled,  though  he  was 
already  out  of  sight,  and  his  eye  glittered  like  a  basilisk’s. 

But  immediately  a  new  voice  broke  upon  the  scene,  a 
woman’s.  “Thou  foul-mouthed  knave.  Is  it  for  thee  to 
slander  men  of  worship,  and  give  the  inn  a  bad  name  ? 
Remember  I  have  but  to  lift  my  finger  to  hang  thee,  so  drive 
me  not  to’t.  Begone  to  thy  horses  this  moment ;  thou  art 
not  fit  to  be  among  Christians.  Begone,  I  say,  or  it  shall  be 
the  worse  for  thee  ;  ”  and  she  drove  him  across  the  yard,  and 
followed  him  up  with  a  current  of  invectives  eloquent  even 
at  a  distance,  though  the  words  were  no  longer  distinct ;  and 
who  should  this  be  but  the  housemaid,  Barbara  Lamb,  so 
gentle,  mellow,  and  melodious  before  the  gentlefolk,  and 
especially  her  hero.  Captain  Cowen  ! 

As  for  Daniel  Cox,  he  cowered,  writhed,  and  wriggled  away 
before  her,  and  slipped  into  the  stable. 

Captain  Cowen  was  now  soured  by  trouble,  and  this  per¬ 
sistent  enmity  of  that  fellow  roused  at  last  a  fixed  and  deadly 
hatred  in  his  mind,  all  the  more  intense  that  fear  mingled 
with  it. 

He  sounded  Barbara  ;  asked  her  what  nonsense  that 
ruffian  had  been  talking,  and  what  he  had  done  that  she 
could  hang  him  for.  But  Barbara  would  not  say  a  malicious 
word  against  a  fellow-servant  in  cold  blood.  “  I  can  keep 
a  secret,”  said  she.  “If  he  keeps  his  tongue  off  you,  I’ll 
keep  mine.” 

“So  be  it,”  said  Cowen.  “Then  I  warn  you  I  am  sick  of 
his  insolence  ;  and  drunkards  must  be  taught  not  to  make 
enemies  of  sober  men  nor  fools  of  wise  men.”  He  said  this 
so  bitterly  that,  to  soothe  him,  she  begged  him  not  to  trouble 
about  the  ravings  of  a  sot.  “Dear  heart,”  said  she,  “nobody 
heeds  Dan  Cox.” 
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Some  days  afterward  she  told  him  that  Dan  had  been 
drinking  harder  than  ever,  and  wouldn’t  trouble  honest  folk 
long,  for  he  had  the  delusions  that  go  before  a  drunkard’s 
end ;  why,  he  had  told  the  stable-boy  he  had  seen  a  vision 
of  himself  climb  over  the  garden  wall,  and  enter  the  house 
by  the  back  door.  “  The  poor  wretch  says  he  knew  himself 
by  his  bottle  nose  and  his  cow-skin  waistcoat ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  no  such  nose  in  the  parish — thank  Heaven  for ’t ! — 
and  not  many  such  waistcoats.”  She  laughed  heartily,  but 
Cowen’s  lip  curled  in  a  venomous  sneer.  He  said :  “  More 
likely  ’twas  the  knave  himself.  Look  to  your  spoons,  if 
such  a  face  as  that  walks  by  night.”  Barbara  turned  grave 
directly ;  he  eyed  her  askant,  and  saw  the  random  shot  had 
gone  home. 

Captain  Cowen  now  often  slept  in  the  City,  alleging 
business. 

Mr.  Gardiner  wrote  from  Salisbury,  ordering  his  room  to 
be  ready  and  his  sheets  well  aired. 

One  afternoon  he  returned  with  a  bag  and  a  small  valise, 
prodigiously  heavy.  He  had  a  fire  lighted,  though  it  was  a 
fine  autumn,  for  he  was  chilled  with  his  journey,  and  invited 
Captain  Cowen  to  sup  with  him.  The  latter  consented,  but 
begged  it  might  be  an  early  supper,  as  he  must  sleep  in  the 
City. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  said  Gardiner.  “  I  have  a  hundred 
and  eighty  guineas  there  in  that  bag,  and  a  man  could  get 
into  my  room  from  yours.” 

“Not  if  you  lock  the  middle  door,”  said  Cowen.  “But 
I  can  leave  you  the  key  of  my  outer  door,  for  that 
matter.” 

This  offer  was  accepted ;  but  still  Mr.  Gardiner  felt  un¬ 
easy.  There  had  been  several  robberies  at  inns,  and  it  was 
a  rainy,  gusty  night.  He  was  depressed  and  ill  at  ease. 
Then  Captain  Cowen  offered  him  his  pistols,  and  helped  him 
load  them — two  bullets  in  each.  He  also  went  and  fetched 
him  a  bottle  of  the  best  port,  and  after  drinking  one  glass 
with  him,  hurried  away,  and  left  his  key  with  him  for  further 
security. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  left  to  himself,  made  up  a  great  fire  and 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  the  wine ;  it  seemed  remarkably 
heady,  and  raised  his  spirits.  After  all,  it  was  only  for  one 
night;  to-morrow  he  would  deposit  his  gold  in  the  bank. 
He  began  to  unpack  his  things  and  put  his  night-dress  to 
the  fire  ;  but  by-and-by  he  felt  so  drowsy  that  he  did  but 
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take  his  coat  off,  put  his  pistols  under  the  pillow,  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

That  night  Barbara  Lamb  awoke  twice,  thinking  each  time 
she  heaixl  doors  open  and  shut  on  the  floor  below  her. 

But  it  was  a  gusty  night,  and  she  concluded  it  was  most 
likely  the  wind.  Still  a  residue  of  uneasiness  made  her  rise 
at  five  instead  of  six,  and  she  lighted  her  tinder  and  came 
down  with  a  rush-light.  She  found  Captain  Cowen’s  door 
wide  open ;  it  had  been  locked  when  she  went  to  bed.  That 
alarmed  her  greatly.  She  looked  in.  A  glance  was  enough. 
She  cried,  “  Thieves!  thieves!”  and  in  a  moment  uttered 
scream  upon  scream. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  pale  and  eager  faces  of  men 
and  women  filled  the  passage. 

CowTen’s  room,  being  open,  was  entered  first.  On  the  floor 
lay  w’hat  Barbara  had  seen  at  a  glance — his  portmanteau 
rifled  and  the  clothes  scattered  about.  The  door  of  com¬ 
munication  was  ajar ;  they  opened  it,  and  an  appalling  sight 
met  their  eyes :  Mr.  Gardiner  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood 
and  moaning  feebly.  There  was  little  hope  of  saving  him  ; 
no  human  body  could  long  survive  such  a  loss  of  the  vital 
fluid.  But  it  so  happened  there  was  a  country  surgeon  in 
the  house.  He  staimched  the  wounds — there  were  three — 
and  somebody  or  other  had  the  sense  to  beg  the  victim  to 
make  a  statement.  He  was  unable  at  first ;  but  under 
powerful  stimulants  revived  at  last,  and  showed  a  strong 
wish  to  aid  justice  in  avenging  him.  By  this  time  they  had 
got  a  magistrate  to  attend,  and  he  put  his  ear  to  the  dying 
man’s  lips ;  but  others  heard,  so  hushed  was  the  room  anR 
so  keen  the  awe  and  curiosity  of  each  panting  heart. 

“  I  had  gold  in  my  portmanteau,  and  was  afraid.  I  drank 
a  bottle  of  wine  with  Captain  Cowen,  and  he  left  me.  He 
lent  me  his  key  and  his  pistols.  I  locked  both  doors.  I  felt 
very  sleepy,  and  lay  down.  When  I  woke  a  man  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  my  portmanteau.  His  back  was  towards  me.  I 
took  a  pistol,  and  aimed  steadily.  It  missed  fire.  The  man 
turned  and  sprang  on  me.  I  had  caught  up  a  knife,  one  we 
had  for  supper.  I  stabbed  him  with  all  my  force.  He 
wrested  it  from  me,  and  I  felt  piercing  blows.  I  am  slain. 
Ay,  I  am  slain.” 

“  But  the  man,  sir.  Did  you  not  see  his  face  at  all  ?  ” 

“Not  till  he  fell  on  me.  But  then,  very  plainly.  The 
moon  shone.” 

“  Pray  describe  him.” 
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“  Broken  hat.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Hairy  waistcoat.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Enormous  nose.” 

“  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“Ay.  The  hostler,  Cox.” 

There  was  a  groan  of  horror  and  a  cry  for  vengeance. 

“Silence,”  said  the  magistrate.  “Mr.  Gardiner,  you  are 
a  dying  man.  Words  may  kill.  Be  careful.  Have  you  any 
doubts  ?  ” 

“  About  what  ?  ” 

“That  the  villain  was  Daniel  Cox.” 

“  None  whatever.” 

At  these  words  the  men  and  women,  who  were  glaring 
with  pale  faces  and  all  their  senses  strained  at  the  dying  man 
and  his  faint  yet  terrible  denunciation,  broke  into  two  bands; 
some  remained  rooted  to  the  place,  the  rest  hurried  with 
cries  of  vengeance  in  search  of  Daniel  Cox.  They  were  met 
in  the  yard  by  two  constables,  and  rushed  first  to  the  stables, 
not  that  they  hoped  to  find  him  there.  Of  course  he  had 
absconded  with  his  booty. 

The  stable  door  was  ajar.  They  tore  it  open. 

The  grey  dawn  revealed  Cox  fast  asleep  on  the  straw  .in 
the  first  empty  stall,  and  his  bottle  in  the  manger.  His 
clothes  were  bloody,  and  the  man  was  drunk.  They  pulled 
him,  cursed  him,  struck  him,  and  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces,  but  the  constables  interfered,  set  him  up  against  the 
rail,  like  timber,  and  searched  his  bosom,  and  found  —  a 
wound  ;  then  turned  all  his  pockets  inside  out,  amidst  great 
expectations,  and  found — three  half-pence  and  the  key  of 
the  stable  door. 


CHAPTER  II 

They  ransacked  the  straw,  and  all  the  premises,  and  found — 
nothing. 

Then,  to  make  him  sober  and  get  something  out  of  him, 
they  pumped  upon  his  head  till  he  was  very  nearly  choked. 
However,  it  told  on  him.  He  gasped  for  breath  awhile, 
and  rolled  his  eyes,  and  then  ooolly  asked  them  had  they 
found  the  villain. 
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They  shook  their  fists  at  him.  “  Ay,  we  have  found  the 
villain,  red-handed.” 

“  I  mean  him  as  prowls  about  these  parts  in  my  waistcoat, 
and  drove  his  knife  into  me  last  night — wonder  a  didn’t  kill 
me  out  of  hand.  Have  ye  found  him  amongst  ye  ?” 

This  question  met  with  a  volley  of  jeers  and  execrations, 
and  the  constables  pinioned  him,  and  bundled  him  off  in  a 
cart  to  Bow  Street,  to  wait  examination. 

Meantime  two  Bow  Street  runners  came  down  with  a 
warrant,  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  premises. 
The  two  keys  were  on  the  table.  Mr.  Gardiner’s  outer  door 
was  locked.  There  was  no  money  either  in  his  portmanteau 
or  Captain  Cowen’s.  Both  pistols  were  found  loaded,  but  no 
priming  in  the  pan  of  the  one  that  lay  on  the  bed ;  the  other 
was  primed,  but  the  bullets  were  above  the  powder. 

Bradbury,  one  of  the  runners,  took  particular  notice 
of  all. 

Outside,  blood  wTas  traced  from  the  stable  to  the  garden 
wall,  and  under  this  wall,  in  the  grass,  a  bloody  knife  was 
found  belonging  to  the  “  Swan  ”  Inn.  There  was  one  knife 
less  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  room  than  had  been  carried  up  to  his 
supper. 

Mr.  Gardiner  lingered  till  noon,  but  never  spoke  again. 

The  news  spread  swiftly,  and  Captain  Cowen  came  home 
in  the  afternoon,  very  pale  and  shocked. 

He  had  heard  of  a  robbery  and  murder  at  the  “  Swan,” 
and  came  to  know  more.  The  landlady  told  him  all  that 
had  transpired,  and  that  the  villain  Cox  was  in  prison. 

Cowen  listened  thoughtfully,  and  said:  “Cox!  No  doubt 
he  is  a  knave  ;  but  murder  ! — I  should  never  have  suspected 
him  of  that.” 

The  landlady  pooh-poohed  his  doubts.  “  Why,  sir,  the 
poor  gentleman  knew  him,  and  wounded  him  in  self-defence, 
and  the  rogue  was  found  a-bleeding  from  that  very  wound, 
and  my  knife  as  done  the  murder  not  a  stone’s-throw  from 
him  as  done  it,  which  it  was  that  Dan  Cox,  and  he’ll  swing 
for’t,  please  God.”  Then,  changing  her  tone,  she  said 
solemnly,  “  You’ll  come  and  see  him,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Cowen  resolutely,  with  scarce  a  moment’s 
hesitation. 

The  landlady  led  the  way,  and  took  the  keys  out  of  her 
pocket  and  opened  Cowmen’s  door.  “We  keep  all  locked,” 
said  she,  half  apologetically ;  “  the  magistrate  bade  us  ;  and 
everything  as  we  found  it — God  help  us!  There — look  at 
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your  portmanteau.  I  wish  you  may  not  have  been  robbed  as 
well.” 

“No  matter,”  said  he. 

“But  it  matters  to  me’,'  said  she,  “for  the  credit  of  the 
house.”  Then  she  gave  him  the  key  of  the  inner  door,  and 
waved  her  hand  toward  it,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  cry. 

Cowen  went  in  and  saw  the  appalling  sight.  He  returned 
quickly,  looking  like  a  ghost,  and  muttered,  “  This  is  a 
terrible  business.” 

“  It  is  a  bad  business  for  me  and  all,”  said  she.  “  He  have 
robbed  you  too,  I’ll  go  bail.” 

Captain  C'owen  examined  his  trunk  carefully.  “  Nothing 
to  speak  of,”  said  he.  “  I’ve  lost  eight  guineas  and  my  gold 
watch.” 

“  There  ! — there  ! — there  1  ”  cried  the  landlady. 

“What  does  that  matter,  dame  ?  He  has  lost  his  life.” 

“  Ay,  poor  soul.  But  ’twon’t  bring  him  back,  you  being 
robbed  and  all.  Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  woman  ? 
Murder  and  robbery  in  my  house  !  Travellers  will  shun  it 
like  a  pest-house.  And  the  new  landlord,  he  only  wanted  a 
good  excuse  to  take  it  down  altogether.” 

This  was  followed  by  more  sobbing  and  crying.  Cowen 
took  her  downstairs  into  the  bar,  and  comforted  her.  They 
had  a  glass  of  spirits  together,  and  he  encouraged  the  flow  of 
her  egotism,  till  at  last  she  fully  persuaded  herself  it  was  her 
calamity  that  one  man  was  robbed  and  another  murdered  in 
her  house. 

Cowen,  always  a  favourite,  quite  won  her  heart  by  falling 
into  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  when  he  told  her  he  must 
go  back  to  the  City  again,  for  he  had  important  business, 
and  besides  had  no  money  left,  either  in  his  pockets  or  his 
rifled  valise,  she  encouraged  him  to  go,  and  said  kindly, 
indeed  it  was  no  place  for  him  now ;  it  was  very  good  of 
him  to  come  back  at  all — but  both  apartments  should  be 
scoured  and  made  decent  in  a  very  few  days ;  and  a  new 
carpet  down  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  room. 

So  Cowen  went  back  to  the  City,  and  left  this  notable 
woman  to  mop  up  her  murder. 

At  Bow  Street,  next  morning,  in  answer  to  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  Cox  told  a  tale  which  the  magistrate  said  was 
even  more  ridiculous  than  most  of  the  stories  uneducated 
criminals  get  up  on  such  occasions  ;  with  this  single  comment 
he  committed  Cox  for  trial. 
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Everybody  was  of  the  magistrate’s  opinion,  except  a  single 
Bow  Street  runner,  the  same  who  had  already  examined  the 
premises.  This  man  suspected  Cox,  but  had  one  qualm  of 
doubt  founded  on  the  place  where  he  had  discovered  the 
knife,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  blood  being  traced  from 
that  place  to  the  stable,  and  not  from  the  inn  to  the  stable, 
and  on  a  remark  Cox  had  made  to  him  in  the  cart.  “  I 
don’t  belong  to  the  house.  I  haan’t  got  no  keys  to  go  in 
and  out  o’  nights.  And  if  I  took  a  hatful  of  gold,  I’d  be  off 
with  it  into  another  country — wouldn’t  you  ?  Him  as  took 
the  gentleman’s  money,  he  knew  where  ’twas,  and  he  have 
got  it ;  I  didn’t,  and  I  haan’t.” 

Bradbury  came  down  to  the  “  Swan,”  and  asked  the  land¬ 
lady  a  question  or  two.  She  gave  him  short  answers.  He 
then  told  her  that  he  wished  to  examine  the  wine  that  had 
come  down  from  Mr.  Gardiner’s  room. 

The  landlady  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  said  it  had  been 
drunk  by  the  servants  or  thrown  away  long  ago. 

“  I  have  m)r  doubts  of  that,”  said  he. 

“  And  welcome,”  said  she. 

Then  he  wished  to  examine  the  keyholes. 

“  No,”  said  she ;  “  there  has  been  prying  enough  into 
my  house.” 

Said  he  angrily:  “You  are  obstructing  justice  It  is  very 
suspicious.” 

“It  is  you  that  is  suspicious,  and  a  mischief-maker  into  the 
bargain,”  said  she.  “  How  do  I  know  what  you  might  put 
into  my  wine  and  my  keyholes,  and  say  you  found  it?  You 
are  well  known,  you  Bow  Street  runners,  for  your  hanky- 
panky  tricks.  Have  yon  got  a  search-warrant,  to  throw  more 
discredit  upon  my  house  ?  No  ?  Then  pack  !  and  learn  the 
law  before  you  teach  it  me  ” 

Bradbury  retired,  bitterly  indignant,  and  his  indignation 
strengthened  his  faint  doubt  of  Cox’s  guilt. 

He  set  a  friend  to  watch  the  “  Swan,”  and  he  himself  gave 
his  mind  to  the  whole  case,  and  visited  Cox  in  Newgate  three 
times  before  his  trial. 

The  next  novelty  was  that  legal  assistance  was  provided 
for  Cox  by  a  person  who  expressed  compassion  for  his  poverty 
and  inability  to  defend  himself,  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  that 
benevolent  person  was — Captain  Co  wen. 

In  due  course  Daniel  Cox  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Bailey  for  robbery  and  murder. 

The  deposition  of  the  murdered  man  was  put  in  by  the 
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Crown  and  the  witnesses  sworn  who  heard  it,  and  Captain 
Cowen  was  called  to  support  a  portion  of  it.  He  swore  that 
he  supped  with  the  deceased  and  loaded  one  pistol  for  him, 
while  Mr.  Gardiner  loaded  the  other  ;  lent  him  the  key  of 
his  own  door  for  further  security,  and  himself  slept  in  the 
City. 

The  judge  asked  him  where,  and  he  said,  “  IS  Farringdon 
Street.” 

It  was  elicited  from  him  that  he  had  provided  counsel  for 
the  prisoner. 

His  evidence  was  very  short  and  to  the  point.  It  did  not 
directly  touch  the  accused,  and  the  defendant’s  counsel — 
in  spite  of  his  client’s  eager  desire — declined  to  cross- 
examine  Captain  Cowen.  He  thought  a  hostile  examina¬ 
tion  of  so  respectable  a  witness,  who  brought  nothing 
home  to  the  accused,  would  only  raise  more  indignation 
against  his  client. 

The  prosecution  was  strengthened  by  the  reluctant  evi¬ 
dence  of  Barbara  Lamb.  She  deposed  that  three  years 
ago  Cox  had  been  detected  by  her  stealing  money  from  a 
gentleman’s  table  in  the  “Swan”  Inn,  and  she  gave  the 
details. 

The  judge  asked  her  whether  this  was  at  night. 

“  No,  my  lord  ;  at  about  four  of  the  clock.  He  is  never 
in  the  house  at  night;  the  mistress  can’t  abide  him.” 

a  Has  he  any  key  of  the  house  ?” 

“  Oh  dear  no,  my  lord.” 

The  rest  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  is  virtually  before 
the  reader. 

For  the  defence  it  was  proved  that  the  man  was  found 
drunk,  with  no  money  nor  keys  upon  him,  and  that  the  knife 
was  found  under  the  wall,  and  the  blood  was  traceable  from 
the  wall  to  the  stable.  Bradbury,  who  proved  this,  tried  to 
get  in  about  the  wine  ;  but  this  was  stopped  as  irrelevant. 
“There  is  only  one  person  under  suspicion,”  said  the  judge, 
rather  sternly. 

As  counsel  were  not  allowed  in  that  day  to  make  speeches 
to  the  jury,  but  only  to  examine  and  cross-examine  and 
discuss  points  of  law,  Daniel  Cox  had  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence. 

“  My  lord,”  said  he,  “  it  was  my  double  done  it.” 

“  Your  what  ?  ”  asked  my  lord,  a  little  peevishly. 

“  My  double.  There’s  a  rogue  prowls  about  the  ‘  Swan  ’ 
at  nights,  which  you  couldn’t  tell  him  from  me.  (Laughter.) 
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You  needn  t  to  laugh  me  to  the  gallows.  I  tell  ye  he  have 
got  a  nose  like  mine.”  ( Laughter .) 

Clerk  of  Arraigns.  Keep  silence  in  the  court,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment. 

“  And  he  have  got  a  waistcoat  the  very  spit  of  mine,  and 
a  tumble-down  hat  such  as  I  do  wear.  I  saw  him  go  by  and 
let  hisself  into  the  f  Swan  ’  with  a  key,  and  I  told  Sam  Pott 
next  morning.” 

Judge.  Who  is  Sam  Pott? 

Culprit.  Why,  my  stable-boy,  to  be  sure. 

Judge.  Is  he  in  court  ? 

Cidprit.  I  don’t  know.  Ay,  there  he  is. 

Judge.  Then  you’d  better  call  him. 

Culprit  {shouting').  Hy  !  Sam  ! 

Sam.  Here  be  I.  ( Loud  laughter .) 

The  judge  explained  calmly  that  to  call  a  witness  meant 
to  put  him  in  the  box  and  swear  him,  and  that  although  it 
was  irregular,  yet  he  should  allow  Pott  to  be  sworn,  if  it 
would  do  the  prisoner  any  good. 

Prisoner’s  counsel  said  he  had  no  wish  to  swear  Mr. 
Pott. 

“Well,  Mr.  Gurney,”  said  the  judge.  “I  don’t  think  he 
can  do  you  any  harm.”  Meaning  in  so  desperate  a  case. 

Thereupon  Sam  Pott  was  sworn,  and  deposed  that  Cox  had 
told  him  about  this  double. 

“  When  ?  ” 

“Often  and  often.” 

“  Before  the  murder  ?  ” 

“  Long  afore  that.” 

Counsel  for  the  Crown.  Did  you  ever  see  this  double  ? 

“  Not  I.” 

Counsel.  I  thought  not. 

Daniel  Cox  went  on  to  say  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
he  was  up  with  a  sick  horse,  and  he  saw  his  double  let 
himself  out  of  the  inn  the  back  way,  and  then  turn  round 
and  close  the  door  softly ;  so  he  slipped  out  to  meet  him. 
But  the  double  saw  him,  and  made  for  the  garden  wall.  He 
ran  up  and  caught  him  writh  one  leg  over  the  wall,  and  seized 
a  black  bag  he  was  carrying  off ;  the  figure  dropped  it,  and 
he  heard  a  lot  of  money  chink :  that  thereupon  he  cried 
“  Thieves  !  ”  and  seized  the  man ;  but  immediately  received 
a  blow,  and  lost  his  senses  for  a  time.  When  he  came  to 
the  man  and  the  bag  were  both  gone,  and  he  felt  so  sick 
that  he  staggered  to  the  stable  and  drank  a  pint  of  neat 
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brandy,  and  he  remembered  no  more  till  they  pumped  on 
him,  and  told  him  he  had  robbed  and  murdered  a  gentleman 
inside  the  “Swan”  Inn.  “What  they  can’t  tell  me,”  said 
Daniel,  beginning  to  shout,  “  is  how  I  could  know  who  has 
got  money,  and  who  haan’t,  inside  the  ‘  Swan  ’  Inn.  I  keeps 
the  stables,  not  the  inn ;  and  where  be  my  keys  to  open  and 
shut  the  ‘  Swan  ’  ?  I  never  had  none.  And  where’s  the 
gentleman’s  money  ?  'Twas  somebody  in  the  inn  as  done  it, 
for  to  have  the  money,  and  when  you  find  the  money,  you’ll 
find  the  man.” 

The  prosecuting  counsel  ridiculed  this  defence,  and  inter 
alia  asked  the  jury  whether  they  thought  it  was  a  double 
the  witness  Lamb  had  caught  robbing  in  the  inn  three 
years  ago. 

The  judge  summed  up  very  closely,  giving  the  evidence 
of  every  witness.  What  follows  is  a  mere  synopsis  of  his 
charge. 

He  showed  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  Mr.  Gardiner  re¬ 
turned  to  the  inn  with  money,  having  collected  his  rents  in 
Wiltshire ;  and  this  was  known  in  the  inn,  and  proved  by 
several,  and  might  have  transpired  in  the  yard  or  the  tap- 
room.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  took  Captain  Cowen,  a 
respectable  person,  his  neighbour  in  the  inn,  into  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  revealed  his  uneasiness.  Captain  Cowen  swore 
that  he  supped  with  him,  but  could  not  stay  all  night,  most 
unfortunately.  But  he  encouraged  him,  left  him  his  pistols, 
and  helped  him  load  them. 

Then  his  lordship  read  the  dying  man’s  deposition. 

The  person  thus  solemnly  denounced  was  found  in  the 
stable,  bleeding  from  a  recent  wound,  which  seems  to 
connect  him  at  once  with  the  deed  as  described  by  the 
dying  man. 

“But  here,”  said  my  lord,  “the  chain  is  no  longer  perfect. 
A  knife,  taken  from  the  ‘  Swan,’  was  found  under  the  garden 
wall,  and  the  first  traces  of  blood  commenced  there,  and 
continued  to  the  stable,  and  were  abundant  on  the  straw 
and  on  the  person  of  the  accused.  This  was  proved  by  the 
constable  and  others.  No  money  was  found  on  him,  and 
no  keys  that  could  have  opened  any  outer  doors  of  the 
'  Swan  ’  Inn.  The  accused  had,  however,  three  years  before, 
been  guilty  of  a  theft  from  a  gentleman  in  the  inn,  which 
negatives  his  pretence  that  he  always  confined  himself  to  the 
stables.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  theft  he  had  unlocked  any  doors,  or  possessed  the 
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means.  The  witness  for  the  Crown,  Barbara  Lamb,  was 
clear  on  that. 

“  The  prisoner’s  own  solution  of  the  mystery  was  not  very 
credible.  He  said  he  had  a  double — or  a  person  wearing  his 
clothes  and  appearance ;  and  he  had  seen  this  person  prowl¬ 
ing  about  long  before  the  murder,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
double  to  one  Pott.  Pott  deposed  that  Cox  had  spoken  of 
this  double  more  than  once ;  but  admitted  he  never  saw  the 
double  with  his  own  eyes. 

“This  double,  says  the  accused,  on  the  fatal  night  let 
himself  out  of  the  ‘  Swan  ’  Inn  and  escaped  to  the  garden 
wall.  There  he  (Cox)  came  up  with  this  mysterious  person, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued  in  which  a  bag  was  dropped  and  gave 
the  sound  of  coin ;  and  then  Cox  held  the  man  and  cried, 
'Thieves  !’  but  presently  received  a  wound  and  fainted,  and 
on  recovering  himself,  staggered  to  the  stables  and  drank 
a  pint  of  brandy. 

“  The  story  sounds  ridiculous,  and  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  back  it  ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  that 
lends  some  colour  to  it.  There  was  one  blood-stained 
instrument,  and  no  more,  found  on  the  premises,  and  that 
knife  answers  to  the  description  given  by  the  dying  man, 
and,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  very  knife  missing 
from  his  room;  and  this  knife  was  found  under  the  garden 
wall,  and  there  the  blood  commenced  and  was  traced  to 
the  stable. 

“Here,”  said  my  lord,  “to  my  mind,  lies  the  defence. 
Look  at  the  case  on  all  sides,  gentlemen — an  undoubted 
murder  done  by  hands ;  no  suspicion  resting  on  any  known 
person  but  the  prisoner — a  man  who  had  already  robbed 
in  the  inn  ;  a  confident  recognition  by  one  whose  de¬ 
position  is  legal  evidence,  but  evidence  we  cannot  cross- 
examine  ;  and  a  recognition  by  moonlight  only  and  in  the 
heat  of  a  struggle. 

“  If  on  this  evidence,  weakened  not  a  little  by  the  position 
of  the  knife  and  the  traces  of  blood,  and  met  by  the  prisoner’s 
declaration,  which  accords  with  that  single  branch  of  the 
evidence,  you  have  a  doubt,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the 
prisoner  the  full  benefit  of  that  doubt,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  ;  and  if  you  have  no  doubt,  why  then  you  have  only 
to  support  the  law  and  protect  the  lives  of  peaceful  citizens. 
Whoever  has  committed  this  crime,  it  certainly  is  an  alarm¬ 
ing  circumstance  that,  in  a  public  inn,  surrounded  by  honest 
people,  guarded  by  locked  doors,  and  armed  with  pistols,  a 
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peaceful  citizen  can  be  robbed  like  this  of  his  money  and 
his  life.” 

The  jury  saw  a  murder  at  an  inn ;  an  accused,  who  had 
already  robbed  in  that  inn,  and  was  denounced  as  his 
murderer  by  the  victim.  The  verdict  seemed  to  them  to  be 
Cox,  or  impunity.  They  all  slept  at  inns ;  a  double  they  had 
never  seen ;  undetected  accomplices  they  had  all  heard  of. 
They  waited  twenty  minutes,  and  brought  in  their  verdict 
— Guilty. 

The  judge  put  on  his  black  cap,  and  condemned  Daniel 
Cox  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  III 

After  the  trial  was  over,  and  the  condemned  man  led  back 
to  prison  to  await  his  execution,  Bradbury  went  straight  to 
13  Farringdon  Street  and  inquired  for  Captain  Cowen. 

“No  such  name  here,”  said  the  good  woman  of  the  house. 

“  But  you  keep  lodgers  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  we  keep  but  one ;  and  he  is  no  Captain — he  is  a 
City  clerk.” 

“  Well,  madam,  it  is  not  idle  curiosity,  I  assure  you,  but 
was  not  the  lodger  before  him  Captain  Cowen?4” 

“Laws,  no!  it  wTas  a  parson.  Your  rakehelly  Captains 
wouldn’t  suit  the  like  of  us.  ’Twas  a  reverend  clerk  :  a 
grave  old  gentleman.  He  wasn’t  very  well  to  do,  I  think  ; 
his  cassock  was  worn,  but  he  paid  his  way.” 

“  Keep  late  hours  ?  ” 

“  Not  when  he  was  in  towrn  ;  but  he  had  a  country  cure.” 

“Then  you  have  let  him  in  after  midnight.” 

“  Nay,  I  keep  no  such  hours.  I  lent  him  a  pass-key.  He 
came  in  and  out  from  the  country  when  he  chose.  I  would 
have  you  to  know  he  was  an  old  man,  and  a  sober  man,  and 
an  honest  man ;  I’d  wager  my  life  on  that.  And  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  who  be  you,  that  do  catechise  me  so  about  my 
lodgers  ?  ” 

“  I  am  an  officer,  madam.” 

The  simple  woman  turned  pale  and  clasped  her  hands. 
“  An  officer  !  ”  she  cried.  “Alack  !  what  have  I  done  now  ?” 

“  Why,  nothing,  madam,”  said  the  wily  Bradbury.  “  An 
officer’s  business  is  to  protect  such  as  you,  not  to  trouble 
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you,  for  all  the  world.  There,  now,  I’ll  tell  you  where 
the  shoe  pinches.  1  his  Captain  Cowen  has  just  sworn  in 
a  court  of  justice  that  he  slept  here  on  the  15th  of  last 
October.” 

“He  never  did,  then.  Our  good  parson  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  the  town.  Not  a  soul  ever  visited  him.” 

“  Mother,”  said  a  young  girl,  peeping  in,  “  I  think  he  knew 
somebody  ot  that  very  name.  He  did  ask  me  once  to  post 
a  letter  for  him,  and  it  was  to  some  man  of  worship,  and  the 
name  was  Cowen,  yes — Cowen  ’twas.  I’m  sure  of  it.  By  the 
same  token,  he  never  gave  me  another  letter,  and  that  made 
me  pay  the  more  attention.” 

“Jane,  you  are  too  curious,”  said  the  mother. 

“  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  little  maid,” 
said  the  officer,  “and  also  to  you,  madam,”  and  so  took 
his  leave. 

One  evening,  all  of  a  sudden,  Captain  Cowen  ordered  a 
prime  horse  at  the  “  Swan,”  strapped  his  valise  on  before  him, 
and  rode  out  of  the  yard  post-haste  ;  he  went  without  drawing 
bridle  to  Clapham,  and  then  looked  round  him,  and  seeing  no 
other  horseman  near  trotted  gently  round  into  the  Borough, 
then  into  the  City,  and  slept  at  an  inn  in  Holborn.  He  had 
bespoken  a  particular  room  beforehand,  a  little  room  he 
frequented.  He  entered  it  with  an  air  of  anxiety.  But  this 
soon  vanished  after  he  had  examined  the  floor  carefully.  His 
horse  was  ordered  at  five  o'clock  next  morning.  He  took 
a  glass  of  strong  waters  at  the  door  to  fortify  his  stomach, 
but  breakfasted  at  Uxbridge  and  fed  his  good  horse.  He 
dined  at  Beaconsfield,  baited  at  Thame,  and  supped  with  his 
son  at  Oxford ;  next  day  paid  all  the  young  man’s  debts,  and 
spent  a  week  with  him. 

His  conduct  was  strange  :  boisterously  gay  and  sullenly 
despondent  by  turns.  During  the  week  came  an  unexpected 
visitor.  General  Sir  Robert  Barrington.  This  officer  was  going 
out  to  America  to  fill  an  important  office.  He  had  something 
in  view  for  young  Cowen,  and  came  to  judge  quietly  of  his 
capacity.  But  he  did  not  say  anything  at  that  time,  for  fear 
of  exciting  hopes  he  might  possibly  disappoint. 

However,  he  was  much  taken  with  the  young  man.  Oxford 
had  polished  him.  His  modest  reticence,  until  invited  to 
speak,  recommended  him  to  older  men,  especially  as  his 
answers  were  judicious,  when  invited  to  give  his  opinion. 
The  tutors  also  spoke  very  highly  of  him. 
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"You  may  well  love  that  boy,”  said  General  Barrington 
to  the  father. 

“  God  bless  you  for  praising  him  !  ”  said  the  other.  “  Ay, 
I  love  him  too  well.” 

Soon  after  the  General  left  Co  wen  changed  some  gold  for 
notes,  and  took  his  departure  for  London,  having  first  sent 
word  of  his  return.  He  meant  to  start  after  breakfast  and 
make  one  day  of  it ;  but  he  lingered  with  his  son,  and  did 
not  cross  Magdalen  Bridge  till  one  o’clock. 

This  time  he  rode  through  Dorchester,  Benson,  and  Henley, 
and  as  it  grew  dark  resolved  to  sleep  at  Maidenhead. 

Just  after  Hurley  Bottom,  at  four  cross-roads,  three  high¬ 
waymen  spurred  on  him  from  right  and  left.  “Your  money 
or  your  life  !  ” 

He  whipped  a  pistol  out  of  his  holster  and  pulled  at  the 
nearest  head  in  a  moment. 

The  pistol  missed  fire.  The  next  moment  a  blow  from 
the  butt-end  of  a  horse-pistol  dazed  him,  and  he  was  dragged 
off  his  horse  and  his  valise  emptied  in  a  minute. 

Before  they  had  done  with  him,  however,  there  was  a 
clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  robbers  sprang  to  their  nags  and 
galloped  away  for  the  bare  life  as  a  troop  of  yeomanry  rode 
up.  The  thing  was  so  common  the  new-comers  read  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  some  of  the  best  mounted  gave 
chase  ;  the  others  attended  to  Captain  Cowen,  caught  his 
horse,  strapped  on  his  valise,  and  took  him  with  them  into 
Maidenhead,  his  head  aching,  his  heart  sickening  and  raging 
by  turns.  All  his  gold  gone,  nothing  left  but  a  few  £l  notes 
that  he  had  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  coat. 

He  reached  the  “  Swan  ”  next  day  in  a  state  of  sullen 
despair.  “  A  curse  is  on  me,”  he  said.  “  My  pistol  miss 
fire  ;  my  gold  gone.” 

He  was  welcomed  warmly.  He  stared  with  surprise. 
Barbara  led  the  way  to  his  old  room  and  opened  it.  He 
started  back.  “  Not  there,”  he  said,  with  a  shudder. 

“  Alack  !  Captain,  we  have  kept  it  for  you.  Sure  you  are 
not  afear’d.” 

“  No,”  said  he  doggedly  ;  “no  hope,  no  fear.” 

She  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

He  had  hardly  got  into  the  room  when,  click,  a  key  was 
turned  in  the  door  of  communication.  “A  traveller  there  !” 
said  he.  Then,  bitterly,  “  Things  are  soon  forgotten  in  an 
inn.” 

“  Not  by  me,”  said  Barbara  solemnly. 
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our  dame,  she  can’t  let  money  go  by  her.  ’Tis  our  best 
room,  mostly,  and  nobody  would  use  it  that  knows  the  place. 
He  is  a  stranger.  He  is  from  the  wars ;  will  have  it  he  is 
English,  but  talks  foreign.  He  is  civil  enough  when  he  is 
sober,  but  when  he  has  got  a  drop  he  does  maunder  away,  to 
be  sure,  and  sings  such  songs  I  never.” 

“  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?  ”  asked  Cowen. 

“  Five  days,  and  the  mistress  hopes  he  will  stay  as  many 
more,  just  to  break  the  spell.” 

“  He  can  stay  or  go,”  said  Cowen.  “  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  company.  I  have  been  robbed,  girl  ” 

“  You  robbed,  sir  ?  Not  openly,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Openly — but  by  numbers — three  of  them.  I  should 
soon  have  sped  one,  but  my  pistol  snapped  fire  just  like 
his.  There,  leave  me,  girl ;  fate  is  against  me,  and  a 
curse  upon  me.  Bubbled  out  of  my  fortune  in  the  City, 
robbed  of  my  gold  upon  the  road.  To  be  honest  is  to  be 
a  fool.” 

He  flung  himself  on  the  bed  with  a  groan  of  anguish,  and 
the  ready  tears  ran  down  soft  Barbara’s  cheeks.  She  had 
tact,  however,  in  her  humble  way,  and  did  not  prattle  to  a 
strong  man  in  a  moment  of  wild  distress.  She  just  turned 
and  cast  a  lingering  glance  of  pity  on  him,  and  went  to  fetch 
him  food  and  wine.  She  had  often  seen  an  unhappy  man 
the  better  for  eating  and  drinking 

When  she  was  gone  he  cursed  himself  for  his  weakness  in 
letting  her  know  his  misfortunes.  They  would  be  all  over 
the  house  soon.  “  Why,  that  fellow  next  door  must  have 
heard  me  bawl  them  out.  I  have  lost  my  head,”  said  he, 
“and  I  never  needed  it  more.” 

Barbara  returned  with  the  cold  powdered  beef  and  carrots, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  she  had  paid  for  herself.  She  found 
him  sullen,  but  composed.  He  made  her  solemnly  promise 
not  to  mention  his  losses.  She  consented  readily,  and  said, 
“You  know  I  can  hold  my  tongue.” 

When  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  and  felt  stronger  he  re¬ 
solved  to  put  a  question  to  her.  “  How  about  that  poor 
fellow  ?  ” 

She  looked  puzzled  a  moment,  then  turned  pale,  and  said, 
solemnly:  “’Tis  for  this  day  week  I  hear.  ’Twas  to  be  last 
week,  but  the  King  did  respite  him  for  a  fortnight,” 

“  Ah  !  indeed  !  Do  you  know  why  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed.  In  his  place,  I'd  rather  have  been  put  out 
of  the  way  at  once  ;  for  they  will  surely  hang  him.” 
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Now  in  our  day  the  respite  is  very  rare :  a  criminal  is 
hanged  or  reprieved.  But  at  the  period  of  our  story  men 
were  often  respited  for  short  or  long  periods,  yet  suffered 
at  last.  One  poor  wretch  was  respited  for  two  years,  yet 
executed.  This  respite,  therefore,  was  nothing  unusual,  and 
Cowen,  though  he  looked  thoughtful,  had  no  downright 
suspicion  of  anything  so  serious  to  himself  as  really  lay 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  not  unusual  occurrence. 

I  shall,  however,  let  the  reader  know  more  about  it.  The 
judge  in  reporting  the  case  notified  to  the  proper  authority 
that  he  desired  his  Majesty  to  know  he  was  not  entirely  at 
ease  about  the  verdict.  There  was  a  lacuna  in  the  evidence 
against  this  prisoner.  He  stated  the  flaw  in  a  very  few 
words.  But  he  did  not  suggest  any  remedy. 

Now  the  public  clamoured  for  the  man’s  execution,  that 
travellers  might  be  safe.  The  King’s  adviser  thought  that  if 
the  judge  had  serious  doubts,  it  was  his  business  to  tell  the 
jury  so.  The  order  for  execution  issued. 

Three  days  after  this  the  judge  received  a  letter  from 
Bradbury,  which  I  give  verbatim. 

The  King  v.  Cox. 

“  My  Lord, — Forgive  my  writing  to  you  in  a  case  of  blood. 
There  is  no  other  way.  Daniel  Cox  was  not  defended. 
Counsel  went  against  his  wish,  and  would  not  throw  suspicion 
on  any  other.  That  made  it  Cox  or  nobody.  But  there 
was  a  man  in  the  inn  whose  conduct  was  suspicious.  He 
furnished  the  wine  that  made  the  victim  sleepy — and  I 
must  tell  you  the  landlady  would  not  let  me  see  the  remnant 
of  the  wine.  She  did  everything  to  baffle  me  and  defeat 
justice — he  loaded  two  pistols  so  that  neither  could  go  off. 
He  has  got  a  pass-key,  and  goes  in  and  out  of  the  •  Swan  ’  at 
all  hours.  He  provided  counsel  for  Daniel  Cox.  That 
could  only  be  through  compunction. 

“He  swore  in  court  that  he  slept  that  night  at  13 
Farringdon  Street.  Your  lordship  will  find  it  on  your  notes. 
For  ’twas  you  put  the  question,  and  methinks  heaven  inspired 
you.  An  hour  after  the  trial  I  was  at  13  Farringdon  Street. 
No  Cowen  and  no  Captain  had  ever  lodged  there  nor  slept 
there.  Present  lodger,  a  City  clerk ;  lodger  at  date  of 
murder,  an  old  clergyman  that  said  he  had  a  country  cure, 
and  got  the  simple  body  to  trust  him  with  a  pass-key ;  so  he 
came  in  and  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  This  man  was  no 
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clerk,  but,  as  I  believe,  the  cracksman  that  did  the  job  at 
the  f  Swan.’ 

“  My  lord,  there  is  always  two  in  a  job  of  this  sort — the 
professional  man  and  the  confederate.  Cowen  was  the  con¬ 
federate,  hocussed  the  wine,  loaded  the  pistols,  and  lent  his 
pass-key  to  the  cracksman.  The  cracksman  opened  the  other 
door  with  his  tools,  unless  Cowen  made  him  duplicate  keys. 
Neither  of  them  intended  violence,  or  they  would  have  used 
their  own  weapons.  The  wine  was  drugged  expressly  to  make 
that  needless.  The  cracksman,  instead  of  a  black  mask,  put 
on  a  calf-skin  waistcoat  and  a  bottle-nose,  and  that  passed 
muster  for  Cox  by  moonlight ;  it  puzzled  Cox  by  moonlight, 
and  deceived  Gardiner  by  moonlight. 

“  For  the  love  of  God  get  me  a  respite  for  the  innocent 
man,  and  I  will  undertake  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  the 
cracksman  and  to  his  confederate  Cowen.” 

Bradbury  signed  this  with  his  name  and  quality. 

The  judge  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  doubt  his  own  wariness 
had  raised  so  powerfully  confirmed.  He  sent  this  missive  on 
to  the  minister,  writh  the  remark  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  him,  but  to  those  in 
wThose  hands  the  prisoner’s  fate  rested.  He  thought  it  his 
duty,  however,  to  transcribe  from  his  notes  the  question  he 
had  put  to  Captain  Cowen,  and  his  reply  that  he  had  slept  at 
13  Farringdon  Street  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  also 
the  substance  of  the  prisoner’s  defence,  with  the  remark 
that,  as  stated  by  that  uneducated  person,  it  had  appeared 
ridiculous;  but  that  after  studying  this.  Bow  Street  officer’s 
statements,  and  assuming  them  to  be  in  the  main  correct, 
it  did  not  appear  ridiculous,  but  only  remarkable,  and  it 
reconciled  all  the  undisputed  facts,  whereas  that  Cox  was  the 
murderer  was  and  ever  must  remain  irreconcilable  with  the 
position  of  the  knife  and  the  track  of  the  blood. 

Bradbury’s  letter  and  the  above  comment  found  their  way 
to  the  King,  and  he  granted  what  was  asked — a  respite. 

Bradbury  and  his  fellows  went  to  work  to  find  the  old 
clergyman,  alias  cracksman.  But  he  had  melted  away  with¬ 
out  a  trace,  and  they  got  no  other  clue.  But  during  Cowen’s 
absence  they  got  a  traveller,  i.e.,  a  disguised  agent,  into  the 
inn,  who  found  relics  of  wax  in  the  key-holes  of  Cowen’s 
outer  door  and  of  the  door  of  communication. 

Bradbury  sent  this  information  in  two  letters,  one  to  the 
judge,  and  one  to  the  minister. 
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But  this  did  not  advance  him  much.  He  had  long  been 
sure  that  Cowen  was  in  it.  It  was  the  professional  hand, 
the  actual  robber  and  murderer,  he  wanted. 

The  days  succeeded  one  another — nothing  was  done.  He 
lamented,  too  late,  he  had  not  applied  for  a  reprieve,  or 
even  a  pardon.  He  deplored  his  own  presumption  in  as¬ 
suming  that  he  could  unravel  such  a  mystery  entirely.  His 
busy  brain  schemed  night  and  day;  he  lost  his  sleep,  and 
even  his  appetite.  At  last,  in  sheer  despair,  he  proposed 
to  himself  a  new  solution,  and  acted  upon  it  in  the  dark 
and  with  consummate  subtlety ;  for  he  said  to  himself :  “  I 
am  in  deeper  water  than  I  thought.  Lord,  how  they  skim 
a  case  at  the  Old  Bailey  !  They  take  a  pond  for  a  puddle, 
and  go  to  fathom  it  with  a  forefinger.” 

Captain  Cowen  sank  into  a  settled  gloom,  but  he  no  longer 
courted  solitude ;  it  gave  him  the  horrors.  He  preferred  to 
be  in  company,  though  he  no  longer  shone  in  it.  He  made 
acquaintance  with  his  neighbour,  and  rather  liked  him.  The 
man  had  been  in  the  Commissariat  Department,  and  seemed 
half  surprised  at  the  honour  a  Captain  did  him  in  conversing 
with  him.  But  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  incidents  of 
the  late  wars,  and  Cowen  was  glad  to  go  with  him  into  the 
past ;  for  the  present  was  dead,  and  the  future  horrible. 

This  Mr.  Cutler,  so  deferential  when  sober,  "was  inclined 
to  be  more  familiar  when  in  his  cups,  and  that  generally 
ended  in  his  singing  and  talking  to  himself  in  his  own  room 
in  the  absurdest  way.  He  never  went  out  without  a  black 
leather  case  strapped  across  his  back  like  a  dispatch-box. 
When  joked  and  asked  as  to  the  contents,  he  used  to  say, 
“  Papers,  papers,”  curtly. 

One  evening,  being  rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  dropped 
it,  and  there  was  a  metallic  sound.  This  was  immediately 
commented  on  by  the  wags  of  the  company. 

“That  fell  heavy  for  paper,”  said  one. 

“And  there  was  a  ring,”  said  another. 

“  Come,  unload  thy  pack,  comrade,  and  show  us  thy  papers.” 

Cutler  was  sobered  in  a  moment,  and  looked  scared. 
Cowen  observed  this,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  He  went 
upstairs  to  his  own  room,  and  mounting  on  a  chair  he  found 
a  thin  place  in  the  partition  and  made  an  eyelet-hole. 

That  very  night  he  made  use  of  this  with  good  effect. 
Cutler  came  up  to  bed,  singing  and  whistling,  but  presently 
threw  down  something  heavy,  and  was  silent.  Cowen  spied, 
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and  saw  him  kneel  down,  draw  from  liis  bosom  a  key  sus¬ 
pended  round  his  neck  by  a  ribbon,  and  open  the  dispatch- 
box.  There  were  papers  in  it,  but  only  to  deaden  the  sound 
of  a  great  many  new  guineas  that  glittered  in  the  light  of 
the  candle,  and  seemed  to  fire,  and  fill  the  receptacle. 

Cutler  looked  furtively  round,  plunged  his  hands  in  them, 
took  them  out  by  handfuls,  admired  them,  kissed  them,  and 
seemed  to  worship  them,  locked  them  up  again,  and  put  the 
black  case  under  his  pillow. 

While  they  were  glaring  in  the  light,  Cowen’s  eyes  flashed 
with  unholy  fire.  He  clutched  his  hands  at  them  where  he 
stood,  but  they  were  inaccessible.  He  sat  down  despondent, 
and  cursed  the  injustice  of  fate.  Bubbled  out  of  money  in 
the  City ;  robbed  on  the  road  ;  but  when  another  had  money, 
it  was  safe  ;  he  left  his  keys  in  the  locks  of  both  doors,  and 
his  gold  never  quitted  him. 

Not  long  after  this  discovery  he  got  a  letter  from  his  son, 
telling  him  that  the  college  bill  for  battels,  or  commons,  had 
come  in,  and  he  was  unable  to  pay  it ;  he  begged  his  father 
to  disburse  it,  or  he  should  lose  credit. 

This  tormented  the  unhappy  father,  and  the  proximity  of 
gold  tantalised  him  so  that  he  bought  a  phial  of  laudanum 
and  secreted  it  about  his  person. 

“Better  die,”  said  he,  “and  leave  my  boy  to  Barrington. 
Such  a  legacy  from  his  dead  comrade  will  be  sacred,  and  he 
has  the  world  at  his  feet.” 

He  even  ordered  a  bottle  of  red  port  and  kept  it  by  him 
to  swill  the  laudanum  in,  and  so  get  drunk  and  die. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  faltered. 

Meantime  the  day  drew  near  for  the  execution  of  Daniel 
Cox.  Bradbury  had  undertaken  too  much ;  his  cracksman 
seemed  to  the  King’s  advisers  as  shadowy  as  the  double  of 
Daniel  Cox. 

The  evening  before  that  fatal  day  Cowen  came  to  a  wild 
resolution  ;  he  would  go  to  Tyburn  at  noon,  which  was  the 
hour  fixed,  and  would  die  under  that  man’s  gibbet — so  was 
this  powerful  mind  unhinged. 

This  desperate  idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he 
went  up  to  his  bedroom. 

But  he  resisted.  No,  he  would  never  play  the  coward 
•while  there  was  a  chance  left  on  the  cards  ;  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  He  seized  the  bottle,  uncorked  it,  and 
tossed  off  a  glass.  It  was  potent,  and  tingled  through  his 
veins  and  warmed  his  heart. 
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He  set  the  bottle  down  before  him.  He  filled  another 
glass  ;  but  before  he  put  it  to  his  lips  jocund  noises  were 
heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  noisy,  drunken  voices,  and 
two  boon  companions  of  his  neighbour  Cutler — who  had  a 
double-bedded  room  opposite  him — parted  with  him  for  the 
night.  He  was  not  drunk  enough,  it  seems,  for  he  kept 
demanding  “  t’other  bottle.”  His  friends,  however,  were 
of  a  different  opinion  ;  they  bundled  him  into  his  room 
and  locked  him  in  from  the  other  side,  and  shortly  after 
burst  into  their  own  room,  and  were  more  garrulous  than 
articulate. 

Cutler,  thus  disposed  of,  kept  saying  and  shouting  and 
whining  that  he  must  have  “  t’other  bottle.”  In  short,  any 
one  at  a  distance  would  have  thought  he  was  announcing 
sixteen  different  propositions,  so  various  were  the  accents  of 
anger,  grief,  expostulation,  deprecation,  supplication,  impre¬ 
cation,  and  whining  tenderness  in  which  he  declared  he  must 
have  “  t’other  bo’l.” 

At  last  he  came  bump  against  the  door  of  communication. 
“Neighbour,”  said  he,  “your  wuship,  I  mean,  great  man  of 
war.” 

“Well,  sir?” 

“  Let’s  have  t’other  bo’l.” 

Cowen’s  eyes  flashed  ;  he  took  out  his  phial  of  laudanum 
and  emptied  about  a  fifth  part  of  it  into  the  bottle. 

Cutler  whined  at  the  door :  “  Do  open  the  door,  your 
wuship,  and  let’s  have  t’other  (hie).” 

“  Why,  the  key  is  on  your  side.” 

A  feeble-minded  laugh  at  the  discovery,  a  fumbling  with 
the  key,  and  the  door  opened  and  Cutler  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  with  his  cravat  disgracefully  loose,  and  his  visage 
wreathed  in  foolish  smiles.  His  eyes  goggled ;  he  pointed 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  low  cunning  at  the  table. 
“  Why,  there  is  t’other  bo’l !  Let’s  have’m.” 

“Nay,”  said  Cowen,  “I  drain  no  bottles  at  this  time; 
one  glass  suffices  me.  I  drink  your  health.”  He  raised  his 
glass. 

Cutler  grabbed  the  bottle  and  said  brutally :  “  And  I’ll 
drink  yours  !  ”  and  shut  the  door  with  a  slam,  but  was  too 
intent  on  his  prize  to  lock  it. 

Cowen  sat  and  listened. 

He  heard  the  wine  gurgle,  and  the  drunkard  draw  a  long 
breath  of  delight. 

1  hen  there  was  a  pause  ;  then  a  snatch  of  song,  rather 
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melodious  and  more  articulate  than  Mr.  Cutler’s  recent  at¬ 
tempts  at  discourse. 

Then  another  gurgle  and  another  loud  “Ah  !” 

Then  a  vocal  attempt,  which  broke  down  by  degrees. 

Then  a  snore. 

Then  a  somnolent  remark — “  All  right !  ” 

Then  a  staggering  on  to  his  feet.  Then  a  swaying  to  and 
fro,  and  a  subsiding  against  the  door. 

Then  by-and-by  a  little  reel  at  the  bed  and  a  fall  flat  on 
the  floor. 

Then  stertorous  breathing. 

Cowen  sat  still  at  the  key-hole  some  time,  then  took  off 
his  boots  and  softly  mounted  his  chair,  and  applied  his  eye 
to  the  peep-hole. 

Cutler  was  lying  on  his  stomach  between  the  table  and 
the  bed. 

Cowen  came  to  the  door  on  tip-toe  and  turned  the  handle 
gently  ;  the  door  yielded. 

He  lost  nerve  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  What  horrible 
shame,  should  the  man  come  to  his  senses  and  see  him  ! 

He  stepped  back  into  his  own  room,  ripped  up  his  port¬ 
manteau,  and  took  out,  from  between  the  leather  and  the 
lining,  a  disguise  and  a  mask.  He  put  them  on. 

Then  he  took  his  loaded  cane ;  for  he  thought  to  himself, 
“  No  more  stabbing  in  that  room,”  and  he  crept  through  the 
door  like  a  cat. 

The  man  lay  breathing  stertorously,  and  his  lips  blowing 
out  at  every  exhalation  like  lifeless  lips  urged  by  a  strong 
wind,  so  that  Cowen  began  to  fear,  not  that  he  might  wake, 
but  that  he  might  die. 

It  flashed  across  him  he  should  have  to  leave  England. 

What  he  came  to  do  seemed  now  wonderfully  easy ;  he 
took  the  key  by  its  ribbon  carefully  off  the  sleeper’s  neck, 
unlocked  the  dispatch-box,  took  off  his  hat,  put  the  gold 
into  it,  locked  the  dispatch-box,  replaced  the  key,  took  up 
his  hatful  of  money,  and  retired  slowly  on  tiptoe  as  he 
came. 

He  had  but  deposited  his  stick  and  the  booty  on  the  bed, 
when  the  sham  drunkard  pinned  him  from  behind,  and 
i  uttered  a  shrill  whistle.  With  a  fierce  snarl  Cowen  whirled 
his  captor  round  like  a  feather,  and  dashed  with  him  against 
the  post  of  his  own  door,  stunning  the  man  so  that  he  re¬ 
laxed  his  hold,  and  Cowen  whirled  him  round  again,  and 
kicked  him  in  the  stomach  so  felly  that  he  was  doubled  up 
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out  of  the  way,  and  contributed  nothing  more  to  the  struggle 
except  his  last  meal.  At  this  very  moment  two  Bow  Street 
runners  rushed  madly  upon  Cowen  through  the  door  of  com¬ 
munication.  He  met  one  in  full  career  with  a  blow  so  tre¬ 
mendous  that  it  sounded  through  the  house,  and  drove  him 
all  across  the  room  against  the  window,  where  he  fell  down 
senseless ;  the  other  he  struck  rather  short,  and  though  the 
blood  spurted  and  the  man  staggered,  he  was  on  him  again 
in  a  moment,  and  pinned  him.  Cowen,  a  master  of  pugilism, 
got  his  head  under  his  left  shoulder,  and  pommelled  him 
cruelly ;  but  the  fellow  managed  to  hold  on,  till  a  powerful 
foot  kicked  in  the  door  at  a  blow,  and  Bradbury  himself 
sprang  on  Captain  Cowen  with  all  the  fury  of  a  tiger ;  he 
seized  him  by  the  throat  from  behind,  and  throttled  him, 
and  set  his  knee  to  his  back ;  the  other,  though  mauled  and 
bleeding,  whipped  out  a  short  rope,  and  pinioned  him  in  a 
turn  of  the  hand.  Then  all  stood  panting  but  the  disabled 
men,  and  once  more  the  passage  and  the  room  were  filled 
with  pale  faces  and  panting  bosoms. 

Lights  flashed  on  the  scene,  and  instantly  loud  screams 
from  the  landlady  and  her  maids,  and  as  they  screamed  they 
pointed  with  trembling  fingers. 

And  well  they  might.  There — caught  red-handed  in  an 
act  of  robbery  and  violence,  a  few  steps  from  the  place  of 
the  mysterious  murder,  stood  the  stately  figure  of  Captain 
Cowen  and  the  mottled  face  and  bottle  nose  of  Daniel  Cox, 
condemned  to  die  in  just  twelve  hours’  time. 


CHAPTER  IV 

“  Ay,  scream,  ye  fools,”  roared  Bradbury,  “that  couldn’t  see 
a  church  by  daylight.”  Then,  shaking  his  fist  at  Cowen  : 
“Thou  villain!  ’Tisn’t  one  man  you  have  murdered,  ’tis 
two.  But  please  God  I’ll  save  one  of  them  yet,  and  hang 
you  in  his  place.  Way,  there  !  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

In  another  minute  they  were  all  in  the  yard,  and  a  hackney- 
coach  sent  for. 

Captain  Cowen  said  to  Bradbury,  “This  thing  on  my  face 
is  choking  me.” 

“  Oh,  better  than  you  have  been  choked  —  at  Tyburn 
and  all.”  J 
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“  Hang  me.  Don't  pillory  me.  I’ve  served  my  country.” 

Bradbury  removed  the  wax  mask.  He  said  afterward  he 
had  no  power  to  refuse  the  villain,  he  was  so  grand  and 
gentle. 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Save 
Daniel  Cox  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  do  that  and  I’ll  forgive  you.” 

“  Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper.” 

Bradbury,  impressed  by  the  man’s  tone  of  sincerity,  took 
him  into  the  bar,  and  getting  all  his  men  round  him,  placed 
paper  and  ink  before  him. 

He  addressed  to  General  Barrington,  in  attendance  on  his 
Majesty,  these  : 

“  General, — See  his  Majesty  betimes,  tell  him  from  me 
that  Daniel  Cox,  condemned  to  die  at  noon,  is  innocent, 
and  get  him  a  reprieve.  Oh,  Barrington,  come  to  your  lost 
comrade.  The  bearer  will  tell  you  where  I  am.  I  cannot. 

“Edward  Cowen.” 

“  Send  a  man  you  can  trust  to  Windsor  with  that,  and  take 
me  to  my  most  welcome  death.” 

A  trusty  officer  was  despatched  to  Windsor,  and  in  about 
an  hour  Cowen  was  lodged  in  Newgate. 

All  that  night  Bradbury  laboured  to  save  the  man  that 
was  condemned  to  die.  He  knocked  up  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  told  him  all. 

“ Don’t  come  to  me,”  said  the  sheriff;  “go  to  the 
minister.” 

He  rode  to  the  minister’s  house.  The  minister  wras  up. 
His  wife  gave  a  ball — windows  blazing,  shadows  dancing — 
music — lights.  Night  turned  into  day.  Bradbury  knocked. 
The  door  flew  open,  and  revealed  a  line  of  bedizened  foot¬ 
men,  dotted  at  intervals  up  the  stairs. 

“  I  must  see  my  lord.  Life  or  death.  I’m  an  officer  from 
Bow  Street.” 

“  You  can’t  see  my  lord.  He  is  entertaining  the  Proosian 
Ambassador  and  his  sweet.” 

“  I  must  see  him,  or  an  innocent  man  will  die  to-morrow. 
Tell  him  so.  Here’s  a  guinea.” 

“Is  there  ?  Step  aside  here.” 

He  waited  in  torments  till  the  message  went  through  the 
gamut  of  lackeys,  and  got,  more  or  less  mutilated,  to  the 
minister. 
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He  detached  a  buffer,  who  proposed  to  Mr.  Bradbury  to 
call  at  the  Do-little  office  in  Westminster  next  morning. 

“No,”  said  Bradbury,  “I  don't  leave  the  house  till  I  see 
him.  Innocent  blood  shall  not  be  spilled  for  want  of  a  word 
in  time.” 

Tbe  buffer  retired,  and  in  came  a  duffer,  who  said  the 
occasion  was  not  convenient. 

“  Ay,  but  it  is,”  said  Bradbury,  “  and  if  my  lord  is  not  here 
in  five  minutes.  I’ll  go  upstairs  and  tell  my  tale  before  them 
all,  and  see  if  they  are  all  hair-dressers’  dummies,  without 
heart,  or  conscience,  or  sense.” 

In  five  minutes  in  came  a  gentleman,  with  an  order  on  his 
breast,  and  said,  “You  are  a  Bow  Street  officer?” 

“Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  Name  ?  ” 

“  Bradbury.” 

“You  say  the  man  condemned  to  die  to-morrow  is 
innocent  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Just  taken  the  real  culprit.” 

“  When  is  the  other  to  suffer  ?  ” 

“Twelve  to-morrow.” 

“  Seems  short  time.  Humph  !  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  take  a  line  to  the  sheriff?  Formal  message  to-morrow.” 
The  actual  message  ran  : 

“  Delay  execution  of  Cox  till  we  hear  from  Windsor. 
Bearer  will  give  reasons.” 

With  this  Bradbury  hurried  away,  not  to  the  sheriff,  but 
the  prison :  and  infected  the  jailer  and  the  chaplain  and  all 
the  turnkeys  with  pity  for  the  condemned,  and  the  spirit  of 
delay. 

Bradbury  breakfasted,  and  washed  his  face,  and  off  to  the 
sheriff.  Sheriff  was  gone  out.  Bradbury  hunted  him  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  could  find  him  nowhere.  He  was  at  last 
obliged  to  go  and  wait  for  him  at  Newgate. 

He  arrived  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  to  superintend 
the  execution.  Bradbury  put  the  minister’s  note  into 
his  hand. 

“  This  is  no  use,”  said  he.  “  I  want  an  order  from  his 
Majesty,  or  the  Privy  Council  at  least.” 

“Not  to  delay,”  suggested  the  chaplain.  “You  have  all 
the  day  for  it.” 

“  All  the  day !  I  can’t  be  all  the  day  hanging  a  single 
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man.  My  time  is  precious,  gentlemen.”  Then,  his  bark 
being  worse  than  his  bite,  he  said,  “I  shall  come  again  at 
four  o’clock,  and  then,  if  there  is  no  news  from  Windsor,  the 
law  must  take  its  course.” 

He  never  came  again,  though,  for  even  as  he  turned  his 
back  to  retire,  there  wras  a  faint  cry  from  the  farthest  part  of 
the  crowd,  a  paper  raised  on  a  hussar’s  lance,  and  as  the 
mob  fell  back  on  every  side,  a  royal  aide-de-camp  rode  up, 
followed  closely  by  the  mounted  runner,  and  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  a  reprieve  under  the  sign-manual  of  his  Majesty, 
George  the  First. 

At  2  p.m.  of  the  same  day  General  Sir  Robert  Barrington 
reached  Newgate,  and  saw  Captain  Cowen  in  private.  That 
unhappy  man  fell  on  his  knees  and  made  a  confession. 

Barrington  wTas  horrified,  and  turned  as  cold  as  ice  to  him. 
He  stood  erect  as  a  statue.  “  A  soldier  to  rob,”  said  he. 
“  Murder  was  bad  enough— but  to  rob  !” 

Cowen,  with  his  head  and  hands  all  hanging  down,  could 
only  say  faintly  :  “  I  have  been  robbed  and  ruined,  and  it 
was  for  my  boy.  Ah  me  !  what  will  become  of  him  ?  I  have 
lost  my  soul  for  him,  and  now’  he  will  be  ruined  and  dis¬ 
graced — by  me,  who  would  have  died  for  him.”  The  strong 
man  shook  with  agony,  and  his  head  and  hands  almost 
touched  the  ground. 

Sir  Robert  Barrington  looked  at  him  and  pondered. 

“  No,”  said  he,  relenting  a  little,  “  that  is  the  one  thing  I 
can  do  for  you.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  your  son  to 
Canada  as  my  secretary,  and  I  will  take  him.  But  he  must 
change  his  name.  I  sail  next  Thursday.” 

The  broken  man  stared  wildly;  then  started  up  and  blessed 
him;  and  from  that  moment  the  wild  hope  entered  his  breast 
that  he  might  keep  his  son  unstained  by  his  crime,  and  even 
ignorant  of  it. 

Barrington  said  that  was  impossible ;  but  yielded  to  the 
father’s  prayers,  and  consented  to  act  as  if  it  was  possible. 
He  would  send  a  messenger  to  Oxford,  with  money  and 
instructions  to  bring  the  young  man  up  and  put  him  on 
board  the  ship  at  Gravesend. 

This  difficult  scheme  once  conceived,  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Barrington  sent  down  a  mounted 
messenger  to  Oxford,  with  money  and  instructions. 

Cowen  sent  for  Bradbury,  and  asked  him  when  he  was  to 
appear  at  Bow  Street. 
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“  To-morrow,  I  suppose.” 

“  Do  me  a  favour.  Get  aR  your  witnesses  ;  make  the  case 
complete,  and  show  me  only  once  to  the  public  before  I  am 
tried.” 

“Well,  Captain,”  said  Bradbuiy,  “you  were  square  with 
me  about  poor  Cox.  I  don’t  see  as  it  matters  much  to  you ; 
but  I’ll  not  say  you  nay.”  He  saw  the  solicitor  for  the 
Crown,  and  asked  a  few  days  to  collect  all  his  evidence.  The 
functionary  named  Friday. 

This  was  conveyed  next  day  to  Cowen,  and  put  him  in  a 
fever ;  it  gave  him  a  chance  of  keeping  his  son  ignorant,  but 
no  certainty.  Ships  were  eternally  detained  at  Gravesend 
waiting  for  a  wind ;  there  were  no  steam-tugs  then  to  draw 
them  into  blue  water.  Even  going  down  the  Channel  letters 
boarded  them  if  the  wind  slacked.  He  walked  his  room  to 
and  fro,  like  a  caged  tiger,  day  and  night. 

Wednesday  evening  Barrington  came  with  the  news  that 
his  son  was  at  the  “Star”  in  Cornhill.  “I  have  got  him 
to  bed,”  said  he,  “and.  Lord  forgive  me,  I  have  let  him 
think  he  will  see  you  before  we  go  down  to  Gravesend 
to-morrow.” 

“  Then  let  me  see  him,”  said  the  miserable  father.  “  He 
shall  know  naught  from  me.” 

They  applied  to  the  jailer,  and  urged  that  he  could  be 
a  prisoner  all  the  time,  surrounded  by  constables  in  dis¬ 
guise.  No ;  the  jailer  would  not  risk  his  place  and  an 
indictment.  Bradbury  was  sent  for,  and  made  light  of 
the  responsibility.  “  I  brought  him  here,”  said  he,  “  and 
I  will  take  him  to  the  “Star,”  I  and  my  fellows.  Indeed, 
he  will  give  us  no  trouble  this  time.  Why,  that  would 
blow  the  galf,  and  make  the  young  gentleman  fly  to  the 
whole  thing.” 

“  It  can  only  be  done  by  authority,”  was  the  jailer’s 
reply. 

“Then  by  authority  it  shall  be  done,”  said  Sir  Robert. 
“  Mr.  Bradbury,  have  three  men  here  with  a  coach  at 
one  o’clock,  and  a  regiment,  if  you  like,  to  watch  the 
‘  Star.’  ” 

Punctually  at  one  came  Barrington  with  an  authority.  It 
was  a  request  from  the  queen.  The  jailer  took  it  respect¬ 
fully.  It  was  an  authority  not  worth  a  button  ;  but  he  knew 
he  could  not  lose  his  place,  with  this  writing  to  brandish  at 
need. 
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The ^  father  and  son  dined  with  the  General  at  the 
“  Star.  Bradbury  and  one  of  his  fellows  waited  as  private 
servants ;  other  officers,  in  plain  clothes,  watched  back 
and  front. 


At  three  o’clock  father  and  son  parted ;  the  son  with  many 
tears,  the  father  with  dry  eyes,  but  a  voice  that  trembled  as 
he  blessed  him. 

\oung  Cowen,  now  Morris,  went  down  to  Gravesend  with 
his  chief;  the  criminal  back  to  Newgate,  respectfully  bowed 
from  the  door  of  the  “Star”  by  landlord  and  waiters. 

At  first  he  was  comparatively  calm,  but  as  the  night 
advanced  became  restless,  and  by-and-by  began  to  pace  his 
cell  again  like  a  caged  lion. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a  turnkey  brought  him  a 
line ;  a  horseman  had  galloped  in  with  it  from  Gravesend. 

“A  fair  wind — we  weigh  anchor  at  the  full  tide.  It 
is  a  ^merchant  vessel,  and  the  Captain  under  my  orders 
to  keep  off  shore  and  take  no  messages.  Farewell.  Turn 
to  the  God  you  have  forgotten.  He  alone  can  pardon 
you.” 

On  receiving  this  note,  Cowen  betook  him  to  his  knees. 

In  this  attitude  the  jailer  found  him  when  he  went  his 
round. 

He  waited  till  the  Captain  rose,  and  then  let  him  know 
that  an  able  lawyer  wras  in  waiting,  instructed  to  defend  him 
at  Bow  Street  next  morning.  The  truth  is,  the  females  of 
the  “  Swan  ”  had  clubbed  money  for  this  purpose. 

Cowen  declined  to  see  him.  “  I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  he, 
“I  will  defend  myself.” 

He  said,  however,  he  had  a  little  favour  to  ask. 

“  I  have  been,”  said  he,  “  of  late  much  agitated  and 
fatigued,  and  a  sore  trial  awaits  me  in  the  morning.  A  few 
hours  of  unbroken  sleep  would  be  a  boon  to  me.” 

“The  turnkeys  must  come  in  to  see  you  are  all  right.” 

“  It  is  their  duty ;  but  I  will  lie  in  sight  of  the  door  if  they 
will  be  good  enough  not  to  w'ake  me.” 

“There  can  be  no  objection  to  that.  Captain,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  calmer.” 

“  Thank  you ;  never  calmer  in  my  life.” 

He  got  his  pillow,  set  two  chairs,  and  composed  himself  to 
sleep.  He  put  the  candle  on  the  table,  that  the  turnkeys 
might  peep  through  the  door  and  see  him. 

Once  or  twice  they  peeped  in  very  softly,  and  saw  him 
sleej)ing  in  the  full  light  of  the  candle,  to  moderate  which, 
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apparently,  he  had  thrown  a  white  handkerchief  over  his 
face. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  they  brought  him  his  breakfast,  as 
he  must  be  at  Bow  Street  between  ten  and  eleven. 

When  they  came  so  near  him  it  struck  them  he  lay  too 
still. 

They  took  off  the  handkerchief. 

He  had  been  dead  some  hours. 

Yes,  there,  calm,  grave,  and  noble,  incapable,  as  it  seemed, 
either  of  the  passions  that  had  destroyed  him,  or  the  tender 
affection  which  redeemed,  yet  inspired  his  crimes,  lay  the 
corpse  of  Edward  Co  wen. 

Thus  miserably  perished  a  man  in  whom  were  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  greatness. 

He  left  what  little  money  he  had  to  Bradbury,  in  a  note 
imploring  him  to  keep  particulars  out  of  the  journals,  for  his 
son’s  sake,  and  such  was  the  influence  on  Bradbury  of  the 
scene  at  the  “  Star,”  the  man’s  dead  face,  and  his  dying 
words,  that,  though  public  detail  was  his  interest,  nothing 
transpired  but  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  at  the  “  Swan 
Inn  ”  had  committed  suicide  ;  to  which  was  added,  by  another 
hand,  “  Cox,  however,  has  the  King’s  pardon,  and  the  affair 
still  remains  shrouded  with  mystery.” 

Cox  was  permitted  to  see  the  body  of  Cowen,  and 
whether  the  features  had  gone  back  to  youth,  or  his  own 
brain,  long  sobered  in  earnest,  had  enlightened  his  memory, 
recognised  him  as  a  man  he  had  seen  committed  for  horse 
stealing  at  Ipswich,  when  he  himself  was  the  mayor’s  groom  ; 
but  some  girl  lent  the  accused  a  file,  and  he  cut  his  way  out 
of  the  cage. 

Cox’s  calamity  was  his  greatest  blessing.  He  went  into 
Newgate  scarcely  knowing  there  was  a  God ;  he  came  out 
thoroughly  enlightened  in  that  respect  by  the  teaching  of  the 
chaplain  and  the  death  of  Cowen.  He  went  in  a  drunkard ; 
the  noose  that  dangled  over  his  head  so  long  terrified  him 
into  lifelong  sobriety — for  he  laid  all  the  blame  on  liquor 
— and  he  came  out  as  bitter  a  foe  to  drink  as  drink  had  been 
to  him. 

His  case  excited  sympathy ;  a  considerable  sum  was 
subscribed  to  set  him  up  in  trade.  He  became  a  horse- 
dealer  on  a  small  scale ;  but  he  was  really  a  most  excellent 
judge  of  horses,  and  being  sober,  enlarged  his  business  ; 
horsed  a  coach  or  two ;  attended  fairs,  and  eventually  made 
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a  fortune  by  dealing  in  cavalry  horses  under  Government 
contracts. 

As  his  money  increased,  his  nose  diminished,  and  when  lie 
died,  old  and  regretted,  only  a  pink  tinge  revealed  the  habits 
of  his  earlier  life. 

Mrs.  Martha  Cust  and  Barbara  Lamb  were  no  longer  sure, 
but  they  doubted  to  their  dying  day  the  innocence  of  the 
ugly  fellow,  and  the  guilt  of  the  handsome,  civil-spoken 
gentleman. 

But  they  converted  nobody  to  their  opinion ;  for  they  gave 
their  reasons. 


THE  KINDLY  JEST 


There  appear  to  be  at  present  two  great  divisions  of 
humorous  wit — the  repartee  and  the  practical  joke.  Both 
these  have  an  aggressive  character.  To  begin  with  the  re¬ 
partee — it  is  generally  a  slap  in  the  face. 

A  few  years  ago  the  country  possessed  a  master  of 
repartee,  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold.  Specimens  of  his  style 
still  survive  in  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries.  A 
mediocre  writer,  employed  on  the  same  subject  as  himself, 
said  : 

(f  You  know,  Jerrold,  you  and  I  are  rowing  in  the  same 
boat !  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  wit,  “but  not  with  the  same  sculls  !  ” 

Another  inferior  artist  is  eating  soup  at  the  Garrick  Club. 
He  praises  it  to  Jerrold,  and  tells  him  it  is  calf- tail  soup. 
“Aye,”  says  Jerrold,  “extremes  meet.” 

These  are  strong  specimens  ;  but  take  milder  ones,  still  the 
aggressive  character  is  there.  Pecuniary  calamity  overtook 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  Another  friend  went  to 
console  him,  and  like  Job’s  comforters,  told  him  it  was  all 
his  own  fault. 

“How  could  you  be  so  unfeeling?”  said  Mr.  Burke,  when 
he  heard  of  it. 

“ Unfeeling,  sir,”  says  the  other;  “why,  I  went  to  him 
directly,  and  poured  oil  into  his  wounds.” 

“  Oil  of  vitriol,”  says  the  statesman. 

I  need  not  say  that  a  thousand  examples  of  the  kind  are  to 
be  found  in  literature.  The  witty  Voltaire  receded  with  ad¬ 
mirable  dexterity  from  good-nature  into  wit.  He  permitted 
himself  to  praise  some  gentleman  rather  warmly.  His  hearer 
said  : 

“This  is  very  good  of  you,  for  he  does  not  speak  of  you 
with  any  respect — quite  the  reverse.” 
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“  Ah  !  said  V oltaire,  “  humanum  est  errare.  Probably  we 
are  both  of  us  mistaken.” 

An  observer  of  witty  men  and  their  sayings  summed  the 
matter  up  as  follows  :  “  Diseur  de  bon-mots,  mauvais  caractere.' ’ 

Even  where  the  wit  is  without  personality,  it  does  not 
always  lose  its  aggressive  character.  See  how  the  personages 
in  “  The  School  for  Scandal  ”  explain  why  wit  and  good¬ 
nature  are  so  seldom  united.  The  explanations  are  not  bitter, 
but  still  they  are  biting. 

Now  go  from  this  to  the  practical  joke,  which  is  always 
an  attempt  at  humour.  Dissect  the  practical  joke.  Egotism 
and  a  poverty  of  real  wit  tempt  some  dunce  to  inflict 
moderate  pain  upon  another,  keeping  well  out  of  it  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  his  being  out  of  it,  and  the  other  being  in  it, 
makes  him  feel  humorous  ;  and  this  really  favours  the 
narrow  theory  of  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  that  “  laughter 
arises  from  a  glorying  in  ourselves  at  some  superiority  over 
our  neighbour.”  The  dull  humorist  in  this  style  chips 
bristles,  and  strews  them  in  his  friend’s  bed,  or  makes 
him  up  what  is  called  an  apple-pie  bed — a  wonderful  cor¬ 
ruption  of  cap-d-pie.  Meantime,  his  bed  is  all  right,  and  his 
heart  rejoices.  One  of  these  humorists  put  a  skeleton  into 
a  young  lady’s  bed,  down  in  Somersetshire,  then  retired 
softly  and  awaited  the  result  with  the  idiotic  chuckle  of 
a  dull  dog  who  has  gone  astray  into  humour.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  lady  fell  screaming  on  the  floor,  was 
taken  up  insane,  and  ended  her  days  in  a  mad-house. 
Another  such  humorist  battened  down  the  hatches  of  a 
small  trading-vessel  in  the  Thames.  Smoke  was  created 
somehow  in  the  hold  (I  forget  by  what  cause),  and  the 
crew,  consisting  of  four  poor  wretches,  tried  in  vain  to 
escape.  Their  very  cries  were  stifled,  and  the  next  day 
their  smoking  corpses  were  recovered,  grim  monuments  of 
a  blockhead’s  humour. 

Solomon  has  observed  that  Nature  contains  tremendous 
animals.  At  the  head  of  the  list  he  places  a  coujfle,  viz.,  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps,  and  an  irritated  fool.  Leaving 
these  two  terrible  creatures  to  figure  cheek  by  jowl  in  the 
sacred  page,  I  beg  the  third  place  for  a  dull  man  or  woman 
trying  to  be  witty. 

Now  all  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  say  witty  and  kindly  things  than  witty  and  ill- 
natured  things;  yet  it  is  within  the  powers  of  the  human 
understanding. 
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A  young  lady  walking  in  her  gai’den  with  Sydney  Smith, 
pointed  out  to  him  an  everlasting  pea,  reported  to  blossom 
beautifully ;  “  but,”  said  she,  “  we  have  never  been  able  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  kindly  wit,  “  let  me  bring  perfection  to 
the  pea,”  and  so  led  her  by  the  hand  to  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  flower. 

Coulon,  a  famous  mimic  in  Louis  XV.  ’s  time,  took  off 
the  King  as  well  as  his  subjects.  The  King  heard  of 
it,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  imitation.  He  was  not 
offended  at  it,  and  gave  Coulon  a  fine  diamond  pin. 
Coulon  looks  at  the  pin,  and  says,  “  Coming  to  me,  this 
ought  to  be  paste ;  but  coming  from  your  Majesty,  it  is 
naturally  a  diamond.”  Is  the  element  of  wit  extinguished 
here  ?  I  trow  not. 

Frederick  the  Great  disbelieved  in  physicians,  and  said  that 
invalids  died  oftener  of  their  remedies  than  their  maladies, 
and  as  the  lancet  was  rife  in  his  day,  probably  he  was  not 
very  far  wrong.  However,  he  fell  sick,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  body,  I  suppose,  affected  his  mind ;  so  he  sent  for  a 
physician.  Dr.  Zimmermann ;  but  at  sight  of  him  his  theory 
revived,  and  his  habitual  good  manners  led  him  to  say  to 
Zimmermann,  by  way  of  greeting,  “  Now,  doctor,  I’ll  be 
bound  to  say  you  have  sent  many  an  honest  fellow  under 
ground.” 

Zimmermann  replied,  without  hesitation,  “  Not  so  many  as 
your  Majesty — nor  with  so  much  credit  to  myself.” 

Isn’t  that  wit,  if  you  please  ?  Ay,  and  of  a  very  high 
order.  But  it  is  possible  to  convert  even  the  practical  joke 
to  amiability,  and  to  substitute  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
where  hitherto  men  have  dealt  in  adulterated  vinegar.  And 
of  this  I  beg  to  offer  an  example. 

A  certain  German  nobleman  provided  his  son  with  a  tutor, 
who  was  to  attend  closely  to  him,  and  improve  his  mind. 
This  tutor,  it  seems,  took  for  his  example  a  certain  predecessor 
of  his,  who  used  to  coach  young  Cyrus  in-doors  and  out ;  and 
both  these  tutors,  each  in  his  own  country  and  his  own 
generation,  had  the  brains  to  see  that  to  educate  a  young 
fellow  you  must  not  merely  set  him  tasks  to  learn  in-doors, 
and  then  let  him  run  wild  in  the  open  air,  but  must  accom¬ 
pany  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  guide  him  with  your  greater 
experience  in  his  practical  judgment  of  the  various  events 
that  pass  before  his  eyes.  For  how  shall  he  learn  to  apply 
an  experience  which  he  does  not  really  possess  ?  What 
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a  boy  learns  by  rote  is  not  knowledge,  but  knowledge’s 
shadow. 

One  day  these  two  came  to  the  side  of  a  wood,  and  there 
they  found  a  tree  half  felled,  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes. 
The  woodman  was  cooling  his  hot  feet  in  a  neighbouring 
stream.  The  young  nobleman  took  up  a  couple  of  pebbles, 
and  said  : 

“  I’ll  put  these  in  that  old  fellow’s  shoes,  and  we’ll  see  his 
grimaces.” 

“  Hum  !  ”  says  the  tutor,  “  I  don’t  think  you’ll  get  much 
fun  out  of  that.  You  see  he’s  a  poor  man,  and  probably 
thinks  his  lot  hard  enough  without  his  having  stones  put 
into  his  shoes.  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  if  you  were  to  put 
a  little  money  in  instead — and  you  have  plenty  of  that,  you 
know,  more  than  I  should  allow  you  if  I  were  your  father — 
the  old  fellow  would  be  far  more  flabbergasted,  and  his 
grimaces  would  be  more  entertaining,  and  you  would  be 
more  satisfied  with  yourself.” 

The  generous  youth  caught  fire  at  the  idea,  and  put 
a  double  dollar  into  each  shoe.  Then  the  confederates  hid 
behind  a  hedge  and  watched  the  result  of  their  trick.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait.  An  elderly  man  came  back  to  Iris 
hard  work — work  a  little  beyond  his  years — and  slipped  bis 
right  foot  into  his  right  shoe.  Finding  something  hard  in  it, 
he  took  it  off  again,  and  discovered  a  double  dollar.  His 
grave  face  wore  a  look  of  amazement,  and  the  spies  behind 
the  hedge  chuckled.  He  laid  the  coin  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  still  gazing  at  it  with  wonder,  he  mechanically 
slipped  his  foot  into  the  other  sabot.  There  he  found  another 
coin.  He  took  it  up,  and  holding  out  both  his  hands,  gazed 
with  wonder  at  them.  Then  he  suddenly  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
“O  God,  this  is  your  doing.  Nobody  but  you  knows  the 
state  we  are  in  at  home,  my  wife  in  her  bed,  my  children 
starving,  and  I  hardly  able  to  earn  a  crust  with  these  old 
hands.  It  is  you  who  have  sent  me  these  blessed  coins  by 
one  of  your  angels.” 

Then  he  paused,  and  another  idea  struck  him  : 

“  Perhaps  it  is  not  an  angel  from  heaven.  There  are 
human  angels,  even  in  this  world;  kind  hearts  that  love  to 
feed  the  hungry,  and  succour  the  poor.  One  of  these  has 
passed  by,  like  sunshine  in  winter,  and  has  seen  the  poor  old 
man’s  shoes,  and  has  dropped  all  this  money  into  them,  and 
gone  on  again,  and  not  even  w'aited  to  be  thanked.  But  a 
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poor  man’s  blessing  flies  fast,  and  shall  overtake  him  and  be 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of  his  own 
time.  May  God  and  His  angels  go  with  you,  keep  you  from 
poverty  and  from  sickness,  and  may  you  feel  in  your  own 
heart  a  little  of  the  warmth  and  the  joy  you  have  brought  to 
me  and  mine.  I’ll  do  no  more  work  to-day.  I’ll  go  home  to 
my  wife  and  children,  and  they  shall  kneel,  and  bless  the 
hand  that  has  given  us  this  comfort,  and  then  gone  away  and 
thought  nothing  of  it.” 

He  put  on  his  shoes,  shouldered  his  axe,  and  went  home. 

Then  the  spies  had  a  little  dialogue. 

"This  I  call  really  good  fun,”  said  the  tutor,  in  rather  a 
shaky  voice ;  “  and  what  are  you  snivelling  at  ?  ” 

“’Tisn’t  I  that  am  snivelling  so ;  it  is  you.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  are  both  snivelling,”  said  the  tutor,  and 
with  that,  being  foreigners,  they  embraced,  and  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  their  emotion  any  longer. 

“  Come  on,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Where  next  ?  ”  asked  the  tutor. 

“Why,  follow  him,  to  be  sure.  I  want  to  know  where 
he  lives.  Do  you  think  I  will  let  his  wife  be  sick,  and  his 
children  starve,  after  this  ?  ” 

“  Dear  boy,”  said  the  tutor,  “  I  don’t  for  a  moment  think 
you  will.  Yours  is  not  the  age,  nor  the  heart,  that  does 
things  by  halves.” 

So  they  dogged  their  victim  home,  and  the  young  noble¬ 
man  secured  a  modest  competence  from  that  hour  to  a  very 
worthy  and  poverty-stricken  family.  Now  I  think  that  both 
these  veins  of  humour  might  be  worked  to  the  profit  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  those  who  can  contrive  to  be 
witty  or  humorous,  yet  kindly,  and  of  those  who  will  profit 
by  this  improved  sort  of  humour.  I  have  heard  of  an 
eccentric  gentleman  who  had  some  poor  female  rela¬ 
tions,  and  asked  them  to  tea,  a  beverage  he  himself  de¬ 
tested.  He  retired  before  the  tea-drinking  commenced, 
and  watched  their  faces  from  another  room.  They  found 
the  cups  mighty  heavy,  and  could  hardly  lift  the  ponderous 
liquid.  They  set  them  down,  probed  the  contents,  and 
found  a  sediment  of  forty  sovereigns  in  each  cup.  Each 
discovery  being  announced  by  little  screeches,  and  followed 
by  continuous  cackling,  the  eccentric  host  appears  to  have 
got  more  fun  out  of  it  than  by  the  vulgar  process  of 
drawing  cheques  for  the  amount. 

The  human  mind,  when  once  the  attention  of  many  persons 
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is  given  to  a  subject,  is  so  ingenious,  and  gets  so  much  metal 
out  of  a  small  vein  of  ore,  that  I  feel  assured,  if  people  at 
home  and  abroad  will  bring  their  minds  to  bear  on  this 
subject,  they  may  in  some  degree  improve  manners,  and 
embellish  human  life  with  good-hearted  humour  and  kindly 
jokes. 


AN  OLD  BACHELOR’S 
ADVENTURE1 


I  am  a  bit  of  a  character — a  geographical  Paul  Pry.  I  pry, 
not  into  the  affairs  of  my  neighbours,  but  into  nooks  and 
corners.  I  grope  New  York  City  and  suburbs,  and  make 
little  sketches  of  things,  places,  and  figures,  for  my  little 
museum. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  I  walked  down  Broadway,  and 
then  made  for  an  unexplored  suburb.  The  hum  of  fashion 
died  in  my  ear,  and  I  passed  through  quieter  streets,  and 
next  by  straggling  houses,  and  at  last  I  emerged  on  a  spot 
that  few  would  expect  to  find  so  near  the  great  city.  It 
was  an  Irish  colony.  Hovels,  at  the  doors  of  which  old 
women  with  flaunting  caps  squatted  and  smoked ;  half-naked 
children  started  out  from  dunghills,  wheelbarrows,  hencoops, 
and  the  dust  of  the  road,  where  they  had  lain  hid,  being  of 
the  same  colour,  to  stai*e  at  the  stranger ;  and  Celtic  goats 
discerned  a  Sassenach,  and  marched  gravely  at  me  with 
crested  neck  and  pointed  horns,  in  spite  of  objurgations 
from  the  old  women,  who  knew  by  experience  what  these 
hospitable  creatures  would  be  at.  I  took  out  my  paper  to 
sketch,  but  goats  increasing,  had  to  walk  faster  and  faster, 
scratching  down  my  outlines  as  I  receded,  till  my  walk 
became  nearly  a  run,  and  my  lines  exceeding  wavy ;  and 
the  wild  beasts  accumulating,  drove  me  out  entirely,  amidst 
the  whoops  of  the  infants,  and  I  mounted  a  rising  ground, 
and  there  burst  upon  my  sight — a  paradise.  A  valley  of  the 
freshest  green  sloped  gently  toward  the  Hudson  ;  the  river 
shone  like  molten  silver  in  the  afternoon  sun  :  it  was  alive 
with  puffing  steamers  and  white  sail  craft.  A  band  of  music, 
accompanying  a  picnic  party,  filled  the  air  with  melody. 


1  By  Charles  Reade  and  J.  Lewis. 
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I  stood  enraptured,  and  being  now  safe  from  horns  and 
Celtic  infants,  made  my  little  sketch — and  then  felt  hungry. 

In  looking  round  for  some  place  to  lunch,  I  espied  a 
mongrel  house,  half-way  between  a  log-cabin  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  cottage,  with  a  broad,  good-natured  female  face  framed 
in  the  low  doorway.  There  was  a  speculative  look  in  her 
shrewd  grey  eye.  For  why  ?  She  kept  a  primitive  beer- 
garden  ;  it  was  a  very  humble  affair,  little  more  than  a 
huckster’s  stand. 

My  eye  fixed  on  a  basket  of  rosy,  well-polished  apples ; 
I  bought  a  dozen,  and  some  biscuits,  and  seated  myself 
near  a  small  table  under  the  shadow  of  a  tall  rock,  to 
munch  them.  When  I  had  munched  my  fill,  I  took  out 
my  paper  to  sketch  the  place  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  still 
filled  the  doorway,  and  looked  good-humour  in  person. 
But  I  had  not  made  a  dozen  strokes  when  I  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  something  rough  rubbing  against  my  leg.  It 
was  a  pig.  Up  went  my  legs  on  the  table,  and  no  doubt 
my  face  betrayed  affliction  ;  for  Mrs.  Murphy  snatched 
up  a  besom,  and  strode  forth  with  a  “  Bad  luck  to  ye, 
Barney.”  The  pig  awaited  not  her  coming,  but  turned 
off  with  a  grunt  and  a  leer  of  his  little  eyes,  and  trotted 
down  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Murphy  retired  to  her  sentry-box,  “  I  to  my  diary,” 
as  Mr.  Pepys  hath  it,  and  had  made  as  many  as  five  strokes 
more  when — “  Cock-a-doodle-doo  ” — I  became  aware  of  an 
incensed  rooster,  stationed  at  my  very  feet,  with  a  string 
of  lovers  at  his  tail.  He  defied  the  Sassenach  with  shrillest 
clarion. 

Then  I  sat  cross-legged  on  my  chair,  and  revenged  myself 
for  his  pibroch  by  including  him  in  my  sketch.  My  chair 
became  the  centre  of  a  dozen  hens,  all  picking  up  the 
crumbs  I  had  dropped.  The  eagle-eyed  Sultan  had  seen 
me  dropping  crumbs,  and  had  convened  his  harem  to  profit 
by  Sassenach  prodigality.  He  now  stood  aloof  while  the 
hens  fed,  and  I  admired  him,  and  sketched  him,  and  con¬ 
trasted  him  with  your  modern  lord  of  creation.  How  often 
we  find  the  latter  gorging  himself  at  his  club,  while  his 
better  half  is  left  at  home  to  dine  on  slops. 

The  hens  soon  picked  up  all  my  crumbs  and  sought  fresh 
pastures ;  and  I  took  down  my  legs  and  sketched  away,  in 
which  occupation  I  was  visited  by  a  she-goat,  who  marched 
up  and  gazed  benignly,  but  uttered  a  querulous  sound. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  said  I. 
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Mrs.  Murphy  was  amused.  “  Shure,  it’s  a  cracker  the 
crachure  is  after/’  said  she. 

Thereupon  I  gave  “  the  crachure  ”  one.  She  ate  it  with 
perfect  solemnity,  but  the  next  moment  stood  up  on  her 
hind  legs  and  beat  the  air  with  her  fore-feet. 

“  That  is  for  another,  I  suppose,”  said  I. 

“  Ye  may  take  your  oath  o’  that  same,  sor,”  said  Mrs. 
Murphy,  and  had  to  hold  on  by  the  door-posts  to  laugh. 

So  I  went  on  feeding  Nanny,  and  for  every  cracker  she 
supplied  a  fresh  antic.  How  she  came  to  be  wasted  on  that 
desert,  and  not  paraded  in  some  world-renowned  circus,  is 
wonderful.  First  she  stood  on  three  legs,  then  on  two,  then 
on  one  ;  and  when  there  were  no  more  crackers,  and  I  told 
her  so,  she  attempted  a  somersault  and  failed  ridiculously. 
Perhaps  that  mortified  her;  at  all  events,  the  moment  she 
could  pull  herself  together  after  it  she  made  a  hearty  lunge 
at  my  leg,  and  her  sharp  horn  only  missed  it  by  half  an 
inch,  owing  to  my  curling  up  again  in  time.  My  lady  then 
stalked  down  the  hill  after  the  pig,  and  cackle,  cackle, 
cackle  burst  out  a  hideous  concatenation  of  laughs  in  the 
air  right  over  my  head. 

I  rose  to  go.  Now  I  caved.  I  had  borne  much  from  the 
animal  world  that  day,  including  the  Celtic  infants ;  but 
there  is  a  species  I  abominate— apes,  ourang-outangs,  devils 
of  the  wood,  and  gorillas.  I  detest  them  all.  A  scientific 
friend  tells  me  that  they  are  only  deteriorated  negroes.  I 
can’t  help  that — I  don’t  like  ’em ;  and  so  I  rose  hastily, 
resolved  to  seek  repose  and  quiet  where  alone  they  were  to 
be  found — in  Broadway.  Mrs.  Murphy  saw  disgust  and  other 
passions  painted  in  my  face,  for  she  interposed  hastily,  and 
assured  me  it  was  only  her  “  ould  man.” 

I  looked  up,  and  sure  enough  it  was  not  an  ourang-outang, 
but  a  ragged  Irishman,  with  a  chip  hat,  perched  like  a  crow 
at  the  top  of  the  rock.  Mrs.  Murphy  told  me  it  was  he 
who  had  taught  the  “  baste  ”  her  tricks — he  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  his  legs  being  crippled  with  rheumatism.  It 
seems  this  crippling  of  legs  makes  an  Irishman  strong  in  the 
arms,  for  during  this  explanation  Mr.  Murphy  descended 
the  perpendicular  rock  hand  over  hand,  clutching  successive 
tufts  of  vegetation,  which  all-foreseeing  Nature  had  disposed 
at  intervals  for  that  purpose,  and,  alighting  at  my  feet, 
removed  his  chip  hat  and  made  me  an  obeisance  down  to  the 
ground  that  would  have  graced  the  court  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
while  his  rags  fluttered  in  the  ah-.  At  that  very  moment 
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an  accordion,  touched  by  a  master-hand,  poured  forth  a 
beautiful  melody. 

Surprise  struck  me  dumb. 

“  It’s  me  darlint  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Murphy;  “  there  she  is  now 
coming  up  the  hill  ayont.” 

As  she  spoke  Mrs.  Murphy  pointed,  and  from  among 
the  sombre  rocks  there  emerged  the  form  of  a  young  girl. 
She  came  gaily  toward  us,  a  gipsy  hat  on  her  head, 
and  laden  with  all  manner  of  packages.  A  girl  with 
reddish-brown  luxuriant  hair,  and  violet  eyes  so  large 
and  serene  that  took  the  heart  by  storm ;  her  face,  tinted 
a  delicate  rose-colour,  beamed  with  animation.  The  old 
people  brightened  at  sight  of  her,  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
whispered  me,  with  superfluous  mystery,  that  she  went 
into  the  city  twice  a  week,  and  always  played  herself 
home,  though  there  was  no  need  of  that,  for  shure  wasn’t 
she  the  light  of  the  house  and  the  pulse  of  their  hearts  ; 
and  didn’t  she  keep  them  all  going  with  the  work  of  her 
dainty  fingers  ? 

The  girl  arrived  in  the  middle  of  this  eulogy,  and  heard  it. 
“  Stop  that  now,”  said  she ;  “  stop  it  intirely !  ”  and  flung 
both  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck,  accordion  and  all  ; 
and  there  they  were  locked  in  a  loving  embrace,  as  if  they 
had  been  parted  a  year.  But  the  very  next  moment  the 
laughter-loving  girl  looked  round  at  the  old  man  and  me, 
and  played  “  Garry  Owen  ”  behind  her  mother’s  head  with¬ 
out  unclasping  her  arms,  but  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  us 
that  did  my  business  on  the  spot.  Oh,  for  a  painter’s  brush 
to  convey  the  grace,  the  tenderness,  the  sly,  pretty  fun  of 
this  most  original  and  Irish  proceeding !  Then  a  sudden 
thought  struck  me :  this  must  be  a  sweet  place  to  drink  tea 
in.  I  said  as  much ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  table  was 
brought  out,  some  eggs  boiled,  and  the  old  man,  and  the 
beauty,  and  I  sat  down ;  Mrs.  Murphy  cooked  for  us.  The 
beauty,  whose  name  was  “  Airy  ” — though  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  spell  it  rightly  —  took  a  seat  by  me,  and  modestly,  but 
frankly,  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  I  learned 
from  her  that  she  had  been  educated  by  nuns,  and  was  a 
skilful  workwoman  —  could  embroider,  and  was  constantly 
employed  in  repairing  lace.  This  work  was  well-paid,  and 
enabled  her  to  keep  the  whole  family,  in  spite  of  her 
father’s  misfortune  in  being  crippled  with  rheumatism. 
Mr.  Murphy  struck  in  here,  and  announced  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  be  always  a  cripple — he  was  on  the 
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mend  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  troubled  him  was  that  he 
could  be  turned  out  any  minute,  not  having  a  lease  of  the 
“  primisses.” 

“  Who  is  your  landlord  ?  ’’said  I. 

“  Sure,  it’s  Mister  Kirby  himself,”  said  he,  with  a  stare  at 
my  ignorance. 

“  Kirby  ?  ”  inquired  I.  “  What’s  his  Christian  name  ?  ” 

That  was  a  puzzler.  However,  amongst  them  they  con¬ 
trived  to  make  out  that  it  was  Nathan,  and  that  he  lived  in 
Brooklyn. 

Now  it  happened,  strangely  enough,  that  Mr.  Nathan 
Kirby  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  had  once  laid  him  under 
a  little  obligation.  So  I  told  Murphy  I  thought  I  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  get  him  a  lease,  and  I  certainly  would  if  I 
could.  This  I  said  with  a  glance  at  Airy,  which  she  repaid 
with  a  flash  of  gratitude  that  thrilled  through  me. 

After  tea  I  asked  her  to  play  to  ns  again.  She  smiled 
and  complied  at  once,  and  played  most  ravishingly.  I  am  a 
musician  myself  and  play  the  accordion ;  I  daresay  I  could 
execute  more  downright  difficulties  on  it  than  Airy.  But  she 
had  a  way  of  transfusing  her  sex  into  it  that  is  indescribable. 
The  soul,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  the  sweetness,  were  admir¬ 
able.  She  sang  to  it,  too,  in  a  full  rich  voice  that  made  the 
rocks  echo  and  two  sparrows  chirp  responsive. 

The  sun  set,  and  I  must  away.  To  my  surprise  Airy  offered, 
of  her  own  accord,  to  show  me  a  short  way  to  the  boulevard, 
where  I  could  take  the  stage  handy.  The  situation  was 
becoming  quite  romantic.  I  am  an  old  bachelor ;  and  was 
it  so  very  strange  that  something  insidious  crept  into  my  veins 
when  Airy  fixed  her  large  magnetic  eyes  full  on  my  face  ? 
What  brightness  this  charming  child  of  nature  would  instil 
into  my  luxurious  home  !  Was  it  mean  and  selfish  to  allow 
such  thoughts  to  enter  my  mind  ?  I  think  my  excuse  then 
was  to  rescue  her  from  a  life  of  toil. 

A  short  cut  brought  us  to  the  main  road.  Before  we  parted 
she  gave  me  her  hand — not  the  hand  of  rude  toil,  but  one  a 
duchess  might  have  envied. 

All  the  way  home  that  soft  touch  kept  me  company,  and 
an  unwonted  warmth  gathered  round  my  heart. 

Within  three  days  I  made  it  my  business  to  call  on  the 
Murphys  again.  I  found  Airy  at  home.  She  was  seated  by 
the  door,  and  her  face  beamed  with  delight  the  moment  she 
saAV  me  coming.  All  around  her  was  a  cloud  of  the  most 
delicate  lacework,  to  which  she  pointed  with  honest  pride. 
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"It  is  real  lace/’  she  said  ;  "  I  hardly  ever  work  on  any  of 
the  common  kind.  Sometimes  I  have  quite  a  fortune — that 
is,  it  would  be  to  us  poor  folk — to  make  up  here  at  home. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I  labour  half  the  night  to  get  the 
work  done.  The  reason  I  am  home  so  early  to-day  is  because 
they  have  a  special  order  in,  and  some  of  the  medallions 
were  here.” 

"Airy,”  said  I,  "  I  have  got  something  in  my  pocket  that 
I  hope  will  give  you  pleasure  ;  ”  and  I  produced  a  writing. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  ”  said  she,  colouring. 

"  Read  it  yourself,”  said  I. 

While  she  was  trying  to  read  it  the  old  man  came  hob¬ 
bling  up. 

“  Oh,  father  !  ”  said  Airy,  trembling,  "  I  don’t  know,  but 
I  think  it  is — is  it,  sir  ?  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  I ;  "it  is  a  lease  of  the  place  for  seven  years, 
at  one  dollar  the  year.” 

"  Oh  !  ”  cried  Airy,  and  in  one  moment  she  seized  my  hand 
and  pressed  two  warm  velvet  lips  on  it.  I  felt  them  there 
ever  so  long  afterward. 

The  old  man  blessed  me  as  only  the  Irish  can.  Then  came 
Mrs.  Murphy,  thanking  me  with  true  eloquence.  She  pre¬ 
pared  a  sumptuous  supper ;  and  I  sat  there  like  a  king,  and 
listened  to  Airy’s  music  and  songs. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  after  this,  I  fairly  haunted  this 
humble  abode  ?  It  is  true,  I  tapped  at  the  rocks  with  my 
hammer,  and  even  put  specimens  into  my  bag,  and  made 
believe  to  the  Murphys  that  they  were  worth  their  weight 
in  srold.  What  a  bundle  of  deceit  I  was  ! 

One  afternoon,  as  usual,  I  took  my  seat  by  the  cottage. 
Airy  was  away ;  but  very  soon  she  came  bounding  up  the 
hill,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashing  with  excitement. 
She  hardly  noticed  me  as  she  passed  into  the  house.  Then 
there  was  a  whispered  conversation  carried  on  within  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"  She  has  got  a  letter,”  said  the  old  man  to  me,  in  the  low, 
mysterious  voice  an  Irishman  puts  on  sometimes ;  he  added, 
with  a  wink,  "from  Barney,  ye  know.” 

This  fell  on  me  like  a  shower-bath.  Who — what — was 
Barney  ?  "What,  has  she  got  a  brother?”  stammered  I. 

"  Divil  a  one  of  her  !  ” 

Before  I  could  question  him  further  Airy  came  out  and  sat 
down  in  her  accustomed  seat  near  me.  She  was  not  so  lively 
as  usual,  nor  so  free.  I  had  just  time  to  ask  her  if  she  was 
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feeling  well,  when  Murphy  called  out  “  Airy  !  ”  from  his  perch 
overhead.  “  Sure,”  he  said,  “  and  isn’t  the  boy  himself  coming 
up  the  hill  ayont  ?  ”  The  blood  came  in  a  crimson  flood  to 
Airy’s  face  and  neck.  She  gave  but  one  glance,  that  was 
enough,  uttered  a  little  scream  of  joy,  and  bounded  off  down 
the  narrow  path. 

The  only  person  in  sight  was  a  rather  coarse-looking  young 
fellow,  in  the  dress  of  a  mechanic.  There  was  a  glad  smile 
on  his  broad,  honest  face  as  Airy  rushed  into  his  arms.  She 
rested  her  head  on  his  ample  chest  with  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence,  as  if  it  was  nothing  new  for  her  to  do. 

I  turned  on  my  heel  and  went  into  the  house,  not  to  see 
the  love-making.  I  felt  a  wish  to  melt  out  of  creation. 

I  wanted  to  be  quiet,  and  make  a  little  arithmetical  cal¬ 
culation  of  how  great  a  fool  I  had  been ;  but  the  old  woman, 
with  her  sex’s  delight  at  the  view  of  a  courtship,  began  to 
expatiate,  and  told  me,  too  late,  all  about  Barney  and  Airy, 
and  how  he  had  left  her  for  a  year  to  make  money ;  and, 
by  his  coming  back,  I  might  be  sure  he  had  succeeded,  and 
there  would  be  a  wedding  in  these  parts ;  and  although, 
perhaps.  Airy  might  have  looked  higher,  yet  he  was  an 
honest  boy,  and  a  sober,  and  a  hard-working — Buzz  ! 
buzz  !  buzz ! — and  was,  indeed,  a  blood-relation,  though 
somewhat  distant :  his  great-aunt,  Kate  Slogan,  had  married 
Patrick  O’Doolan  ;  and  wasn’t  Pat  O’Doolan  the  son  of  her 
man’s  great-grandfather  by  his  first  wife  Norah  ?  which 
Norah  was  an  O’Shaughnessy,  like  herself — Buzz!  buzz! 
buzz  ! — I  wished  her  at  old  Nick. 

But  keener  torments  were  in  store.  In  came  Barney,  and 
Airy  hanging  on  him  with  a  grace  and  an  abandon  I  should 
have  liked  to  sketch  if  it  had  been  any  other  girl  than  this 
one.  And  this  brute,  Barney,  had  come  home  with  money, 
and  proceeded  to  regale  us  all  with  whisky  purchased  from 
the  neighbouring  store,  and  under  its  influence  they  all 
thawed  but  I ;  and  nobody  made  any  secret  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  marriage  ;  and  Barney,  being  informed  of  my  goodness 
in  procuring  the  lease,  thanked  me  heartily,  and  rewarded 
me  by  saying  that  in  that  case  he  would  build  his  cabin  on 
the  land ;  he  would  not  take  Airy  too  far  from  her  folk. 
This  he  confided  to  me  in  a  half- whisper — to  me.  But  quick 
ears  heard,  and  he  was  repaid  by  a  glance  of  infinite  tender¬ 
ness  from  Airy,  and  by  the  old  man  toasting  him  and  his 
bride.  Mrs.  Murphy  filled  my  glass  to  the  brim,  and  I  had 
to  drink  suburban  whisky  to  that  toast,  so  that  I  may  say  I 
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have  drunk  poison  to  poison.  The  taste  of  that  vile  com¬ 
pound  was  on  my  tongue  for  days. 

However,  all  the  rest  enjoyed  themselves.  The  accordion 
was  demanded.  Airy  sang  and  played,  and  after  every  song 
the  old  woman  and  Barney  jumped  up  and  danced  with  each 
other  so  grotesquely,  yet  merrily  and  nimbly,  that  I  suppose 
I  was  the  only  man  in  creation  who  would  not  have  been 
excessively  amused. 

I  got  up  to  go  away;  but  Airy  and  Barney  would  insist 
upon  convoying  me  to  the  road.  Then  they  turned  back 
together,  happy  as  princes,  and  poor  solitary  I  went  home, 
feeling  chilly  and  hollow. 

Next  day  I  took  a  long  walk  in  a  direction  as  opposite  as 
possible  to  those  fatal  rocks,  where  I  had  enjoyed  myself  in 
a  day-dream,  and  was  now  awakened  rudely.  I  walked,  and 
walked,  and  walked,  and  got  into  the  country,  and  mounted 
a  hill,  and  surveyed  the  beauties  of  nature  with  perfect  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  sea  seemed  to  me  a  glaring 
looking-glass,  the  blue  sky  a  vaulted  monotony,  and  all  the 
minor  beauties  cut  out  of  stone.  I  walked  home  again,  inex¬ 
pressibly  dull  and  dreary. 

This  was  my  life  for  some  time  ;  and  then  I  got  so  mortified 
at  my  own  folly  that  rage  roused  me.  Weakness  said,  “  Go 
and  take  a  look  at  her,  at  all  events.”  Self-deception  said, 
“  Contemplate  her  with  the  eyes  of  art  alone  ;  don’t  rob 
yourself  of  such  a  beautiful  vision.”  But  mortified  pride, 
and  a  grain  of  good  sense,  said,  “No;  the  deeper  you  go, 
the  worse  for  you.  Out  with  the  racking  tooth  and  end 
the  pain.” 

I  listened  to  the  wise  monitor.  A  month  went  by;  two 
months  ;  and  I  never  went  near  the  Murphys.  Observing 
this,  the  devil  turned  postman  and  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Airy ;  a  sweet  letter,  in  which  she  said  that,  my  visits  having 
ceased  so  suddenly,  she  feared  I  was  offended,  or  perhaps 
I  might  be  unwell.  So  she  had  been  to  her  landlord, 
and  learned  my  full  name  and  address,  and  “  this  came 
hoping  ”  they  had  not  done  anything  to  offend  me  with 
their  vulgar  ways.  Then  she  went  on  artlessly  to  say  that 
Barney  had  been  sent  for  to  inherit  some  land  and 
money  in  Ireland,  and  they  looked  to  be  rich ;  but  mean¬ 
time  she  felt  lonely.  In  short,  it  was  a  modest  invitation 
to  console  her  during  Harney’s  absence.  My  pulses  beat. 
It  was  a  great  temptation.  I  took  my  hat,  and  started  for 
the  fatal  suburb. 
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But  when  I  had  got  a  little  way,  I  lighted  a  cigar  and 
thought  it  over.  What  was  I  going  to  do  ?  Cut  Barney  out, 
or  suffer  ten  times  more,  on  his  return,  than  I  had  done. 

I  saw  the  trap.  I  turned  into  my  club,  and  wrote  a  letter 
instead.  I  imitated  the  girl’s  frankness.  I  told  her  that  she 
was  so  charming  I  was  afraid  to  visit  her  any  more,  for  fear  I 
should  be  more  in  love  with  her  than  I  ought ;  that  I  had  a 
sincere  affection  and  esteem  for  her,  and  she  must  not  think 
me  less  her  friend  that  I  did  not  visit  her.  I  hoped  she 
would  never  be  in  trouble;  but  if  she  was,  then  I  would 
come  to  her. 

My  virtue  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  not  hoping  for  a 
reply  to  this. 

But  hers  went  the  length  of  not  sending  one. 

I  had  the  sense  to  adhere  to  my  resolution.  I  never  wrote 
again  to  Airy.  I  never  went  near  her. 

But  we  were  not  to  part  on  these  terms.  She  crossed  my 
path  again  when  least  I  expected  it. 

It  was,  I  think,  about  five  weeks  after  my  letter  that  I 
stole  out  one  day,  feeling  duller  than  usual,  and,  indeed, 
quite  depressed.  For  one  thing,  the  air  was  damp  and  chilly, 
and  there  was  no  sun.  I  lacked  the  vigour  of  mind  to  start 
on  one  of  my  excursions,  and  so  wandered  vaguely  about. 
In  such  a  frame  of  mind  one  ends  by  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex,  and  by-and-by  I  found  myself  in  the  busiest  part  of 
Broadway.  I  mingled  with  the  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalk, 
but  all  at  once  my  progress  was  obstructed.  The  dense  mass 
of  humanity  had  been  stopped. 

I  peered  over  the  nearest  shoulders,  but  saw  nothing.  I 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Oh,  not  much.  Only  a  shop-girl  in  charge  of  a  police¬ 
man.” 

The  policeman  had  signalled  for  a  carriage. 

It  drew  up,  and  he  and  his  mate  proceeded  to  lift  the  girl 
into  it.  Her  limbs  had  failed  her  in  the  street. 

They  lifted  her  above  the  crowd,  and  in  so  doing  they 
turned  full  upon  me  the  face  of  Airy,  beautiful  as  ever,  but 
pale  as  death,  and  so  rigid  in  its  despair  that  it  seemed  cut 
out  of  marble. 

Unable  to  get  near  her  for  the  crowd,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  make  inquiries.  But  the  people  knew  nothing.  There¬ 
upon  I  fell  to  guessing,  and  as  usual  my  guesses  wei'e  coloured 
by  egotism.  Something  had  happened  to  Barney  M'Cabe, 
and  Airy  was  wanted  as  a  witness.  Yes,  he  had  been 
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murdered  in  some  bar-room  riot.  Poor  fellow !  What  a 
pity  !  Airy  was  free. 

I  ordered  my  man  to  bring  the  morning  papers  up  to  my 
bedroom  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got;  and  I  searched  them 
for  news  of  the  murder  of  the  hapless  M'Cabe,  whom  I  had 
envied,  and  could  now  afford  to  pity.  I  did  not  find  it — 
not  for  want  of  murders,  for  they  were  greatly  in  vogue  that 
week ;  but  there  was  no  IVPCabe  concerned  in  them,  either 
actively  or  passively.  In  short,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
crime  I  was  looking  for. 

At  last,  in  a  corner  of  the  police  intelligence,  l  lighted  on 
these  words : — 

“  Yesterday  a  shop-girl  in  the  employ  of  Small  Brothers  &  Co.  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  lace.” 

These  words  struck  me,  first  feebly,  then  smartly,  then 
violently.  There  was  no  name ;  but  the  coincidences  were 
so  many  and  so  strong.  Airy  was  employed  by  that  very 
house,  was  trusted  with  lace,  and  was  arrested.  Her  face  of 
terror  rose  again  before  me,  and  I  sprang  out  of  bed  with  a 
cry  of  dismay. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  was  being  driven  down  town  as  fast 
as  two  blood  horses  could  take  me.  I  soon  reached  the 
prison  where  Airy  was  incarcerated.  In  spite  of  my  ap¬ 
pearance  and  respectability  I  soon  found  out  that,  not 
being  a  politician,  I  could  do  nothing  with  the  pompous 
officials.  I  wanted  to  see  Airy,  and  hear  her  version  of 
the  stoiy  before  the  Court  opened.  However,  this  was 
not  allowed.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  prison  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that  my  only  object  was  to  effect  a  rescue 
of  some  of  their  prisoners.  A  word,  however,  dropped 
from  one  of  them  gave  me  a  hint.  “  Ef  ye  wur  the 
prisoner’s  lawyer,  or  in  company  with  him,  then  ye  could 
be  afther  seeing  her.”  I  saw  the  drift ;  for  while  the 
officer  was  speaking  a  seedy-looking  individual  approached 
us.  The  latter  stated  to  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  was 
a  lawyer,  and  allowed  to  plead  in  court.  He  volunteered 
his  services;  but  I  turned  away  from  his  red  nose  and 
whisky-perfumed  breath  in  disgust. 

The  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  an  honest  lawyer.  There 
was  my  nephew,  George  Barlow ;  he,  it  is  true,  lacked  ex¬ 
perience,  but  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  his  integrity. 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  I  was  again  at  the  prison,  in 
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company  with  George.  There  was  no  trouble  now  in  gaining 
admittance  to  the  cells.  There  a  sight  burst  on  my  vision 
that  I  pray  Heaven  I  may  never  witness  again.  Huddled 
together  in  every  conceivable  position  along  the  corridors, 
waiting  for  their  doom,  was  a  promiscuous  throng  of  the 
lowest  dregs  of  humanity.  There  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  vile,  pimple-faced  wretches  in  the  garb  of  womanhood, 
uttering  such  horrid  blasphemies  that  my  very  blood  ran 
cold.  The  bare  memory  of  that  sight  makes  my  heart 
faint. 

It  was  certainly  a  relief,  after  scrutinising  the  faces  of  the 
throng,  to  find  Airy’s  was  not  among  them. 

But  there  was  a  female  figure  crouching  apart  from  those 
hardened  sinners,  and  hiding  her  face  entirely  in  her  shawl. 

Her  shrinking  from  the  others  attracted  my  attention, 
and  then  I  knew  her  at  a  glance,  though  I  could  not  see 
her  face. 

I  went  up  to  her,  and  laid  my  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder, 
and  spoke  tenderly  to  her.  She  trembled  all  over  directly, 
and  looked  up  at  me  with  a  face  so  changed  and  colourless 
that  I  was  scared  almost  out  of  my  life.  She  seemed  stunned, 
as  if  from  a  blow,  and  hardly  to  know  me.  When  she  at 
length  roused  herself  she  staggered  to  her  feet,  extending 
her  hands  toward  me  beseechingly. 

Her  first  words  were,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Barlow,  do  they  know  ? 
Please  do  not  tell  them  that  I  am  here  !  I  would  rather 
they  thought  me  dead  than  have  them  to  know  I  am  in  this 
horrid  place  !  ”  Then  she  began  to  wring  her  hands  and 
sob.  “  I  shall  never,  never  be  able  to  look  in  their  honest 
old  faces  again  !  My  heart  is  broken — I  wish  I  could  die  ! 
Oh,  it  was  so  cruel  of  them  to  put  me  here  when  I  did  not 
steal  the  lace  !  Indeed,  sir,  I  tell  the  truth  !  Oh,  sir,  you 
believe  me  !  I  am  so  glad  !  so  glad  !  ” 

Having  relieved  her  mind,  and  knowing  that  she  had  a 
true  friend  in  me,  she  began  to  cry,  and  quiver  all  over.  I 
put  my  arm  around  her,  for  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
stand. 

Her  condition  was  now  observed  by  some  of  her  fellow- 
prisoners. 

One  horrid,  blear-eyed  woman  brought  her  a  cup  of  water, 
and  uttered  a  few  words  of  rough  consolation. 

“  Sure,  the  creature  is  not  used  to  the  loikes.  They  have 
taken  the  wrong  bird.  This  one  niver  did  a  wrong  thing  in 
her  life.” 
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Then  up  tripped  a  girl,  all  draggled  finery.  “  Never  fear, 
she  will  soon  get  used  to  it.  I  was  just  as  lamb-like  as  she 
is  the  first  time  I  was  sent  up.  Now  I  don’t  care.  It’s  fun 
to  get  in  here  once  in  a  while.”  She  offered  Airy  her  salts ; 
but  I  shuddered  when  this  woman’s  bejewelled  hand  came 
near  that  modest  face.  She  was  far  more  to  be  feared  in 
her  tawdry  finery  than  those  of  a  lower  order. 

“Airy,”  I  said,  as  soon  as  she  was  calm,  “you  must  tell 
my  nephew  here  all  about  your  case.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and 
will  be  able  to  help  you  to  establish  your  innocence.” 

Airy’s  story  was  quite  simple,  and,  told  in  her  straight¬ 
forward  way,  easy  enough  to  understand. 

It  seems  that  the  firm  of  Small  Brothers  &  Co.  had  from 
time  to  time  missed  valuable  lace.  Airy  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  same  kind  of  goods  home  to  work.  In 
this  way  the  lace  missed  had  been  traced  to  her,  and  enough 
had  been  lost  to  make  it  a  case  of  grand  larceny. 

My  nephew  listened  attentively  to  Airy’s  story,  carefully 
making  notes  of  all  she  said. 

Airy  looked  her  thanks.  Her  heart  seemed  too  full  for 
words.  It  pained  me  more  than  I  can  tell  to  leave  her. 

Three  o’clock  was  the  hour  appointed  to  hear  the  case. 
We  were  at  the  Court-house  exactly  to  the  minute.  I 
was  quietly  following  my  nephew  inside  the  railing  when 
a  pompous  official  pushed  me  roughly  back.  In  spite  of 
George’s  remonstrance  I  was  forced  to  take  a  seat  outside, 
while  he,  by  virtue  of  his  profession,  took  a  seat  inside.  I 
was  not  awrare  at  the  time  that  a  sleight-of-hand  movement 
from  my  pocket  to  that  of  the  officer  would  have  given  me  a 
free  pass. 

A  dense  throng  of  impatient  people,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  railings,  were  waiting  to  be  heard.  However, 
that  important  functionary  to  a  trial — I  mean  the  judge — 
was  wanting.  The  hour  was  past,  but  still  he  came  not. 

“Surely,”  I  said  to  myself,  “unless  he  is  ill,  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  kept  waiting.” 

I  little  knew  then  what  dirt  under  his  feet  he  considered 
the  people.  However,  after  waiting  half-an-hour  we  were 
relieved  by  the  august  presence. 

That  presence  amazed  me.  The  function  of  a  judge  is 
almost  superhuman.  Power  so  great  should  be  associated 
with  wisdom,  experience,  and  rare  self-government ;  and,  in 
picturing  a  judge  to  one’s  self,  one  naturally  imagines  grey 
hairs,  a  profound  brow,  a  calm  eye,  and  an  impressive  dignity. 
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In  place  of  all  this  the  State  of  New  York  gave  us  on  this 
occasion  a  young  man  with  a  smooth  face,  a  foppish  air,  and 
offensive  manners.  From  first  taking  his  seat  in  the  judge’s 
chair  he  showed  an  arrogance  that  was  simply  aggravating. 
One  contemptuous  glance  round  the  court-room,  then  he 
began  to  sign  warrants  or  some  other  legal  documents.  One 
thing  I  noticed  very  particularly,  which  was,  that  he  never 
read  the  papers  he  signed.  A  wooden  automaton  would 
have  done  just  as  well ;  it  would  have  evinced  as  much 
interest  in  judicial  business  as  did  that  fledgeling  judge. 
Having  pushed  the  last  paper  from  him,  he  raised  his 
steel-grey  eyes  and  cast  another  piercing  glance  round  the 
court-room.  What  a  smile  of  conceit  there  was  on  his 
smooth,  classical  features  !  The  scum  of  the  city  were  to 
be  brought  before  him  for  trial — those  who  could  not 
procure  bail. 

I  often  hear  it  said  that  one  ought  not  to  expect  either 
dignity  or  decorum  in  a  police-court.  Perhaps  this  is  right ; 
but  then  one  might  at  least  expect  decency.  Here  unpunc¬ 
tuality  and  delay  were  followed  by  reckless  haste.  He  could 
not  come  to  time,  but  was  in  an  alarming  hurry  to  get 
through.  It  took  my  breath  away  to  watch  the  celerity  with 
which  he  passed  case  after  case. 

The  first  prisoner  was  an  innocent-looking  German  who 
could  not  speak  English.  He  had  stopped  a  car-horse, 
probably  to  prevent  himself  from  being  run  over.  There 
was  no  time  for  defence.  The  penalty  came  like  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  it  was  ten  days  or  ten  dollars.  “  See  if  he  can 
understand  that.  Take  him  below !  take  him  below  !  ” 
from  the  judge. 

As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  on  that 
poor  prisoner’s  face  as  he  was  being  dragged  out;  he  was 
simply  stupefied. 

The  next  case  was  an  assault  on  an  officer.  The  prisoner 
had  evidently  just  slept  off  the  effects  of  the  fighting  whisky 
he  had  imbibed,  and  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  He  tried  to 
conciliate  the  judge  ;  he  even  flourished  a  handful  of  green¬ 
backs  in  his  face.  It  only  hastened  his  doom  :  “  Six  months, 
and  a  hundred  dollars  fine,”  quicker  than  lightning.  The 
prisoner  wilted  at  once,  and  was  about  to  beg  for  mercy,  but 
the  inevitable,  “  Take  him  below  !  take  him  below  !  ”  from 
the  galloping  judge  prevented  the  least  appeal. 

The  next  defendant  was  a  large,  powerfully-built  woman. 
Her  face  was  bloated,  with  a  monstrous  lower  jaw,  over 
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which  the  upper  projected.  Her  lips  were  short  and  thick, 
leaving  bare  a  double  row  of  gleaming  dog-like  teeth.  A 
more  hideous  being  of  the  human  species  I  never  saw  in  my 
life.  This  woman  had  committed  an  assault  with  a  murder¬ 
ous  weapon.  The  complainant,  with  the  marks  still  on  her 
face,  stood  ready  with  her  witnesses.  She  was  a  patient, 
innocent-looking  woman,  evidently  in  the  middle  walk  of 
life. 

This  wras  the  first  case  that  interested  the  Daniel  of  the 
police-court.  He  was  no  longer  in  a  hurry,  but  listened 
patiently  to  the  defendant’s  lawyer,  who  spoke  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  whisper  in  his  ear. 

“That  will  do,”  said  the  judge  blandly.  “The  lady  must 
find  three  hundred  dollars  bail,  to  appear  at  the  General 
Sessions.” 

“  But  I  am  ready  for  trial,”  said  the  complainant.  “  My 
witnesses  are  all  here,  your  honour.  God  help  me  !  if  she  is 
let  out  on  bail  I  am  a  dead  woman  !  ” 

The  youthful  face  of  the  judge  puckered  itself  into  a  sneer 
at  once.  “You  are  not  in  a  tenement  house  now,  my  good 
woman,  that  you  need  speak  so  loud.  Go !  The  case  is 
disposed  of.  Another  word,  and  I  will  commit  you  for 
contempt.” 

The  furious  gestures  of  the  unjust  judge  frightened  the 
poor  woman.  Eor  her  life  she  dared  not  utter  another  word. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  the 
ferocious  defendant  pass  out  of  court  unaccompanied  by 
an  officer. 

“That’s  the  last  the  Court  wrill  ever  see  of  her,”  said  a 
man  at  my  elbow.  Then  he  gave  me  the  clue  to  this  defeat 
of  justice.  That  virago’s  husband  was  a  public  man,  being 
nothing  less  than  an  officer  in  the  park.  Beside  this,  he  was 
a  small  politician,  with  great  power  at  the  polls  in  election 
time. 

I  could  not  help  saying — of  course  to  myself — “  So  this  is 
your  galloping  justice  !  Peccadilloes  punished  like  crime, 
and  crime  let  loose  ;  ”  and  I  fell  into  a  little  reverie. 

I  was  roused  by  the  grating  voice  of  the  galloping  judge. 
Whilst  I  was  reflecting  the  galloping  judge  was  acting- — after 
his  kind.  “  Take  her  below  !  ”  he  cried.  The  prisoner  he 
was  so  ready  to  dispose  of  was  Airy.  She  was  standing 
before  the  bar.  She  had  just  turned  her  head,  and  was 
casting  an  agonising  look  round  the  court-room.  Her  face 
had  grown  sharper  and  w7as  more  distinctly  defined  since 
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morning.  Her  lips,  usually  so  full  and  fresh,  were  now 
parched  and  shrivelled,  like  one  in  a  fever.  How  slender 
and  delicate  she  looked — how  differing  in  every  respect  from 
the  other  prisoners  I  had  seen  there  that  afternoon  !  She 
might,  in  her  pitiful  condition,  have  melted  the  heart  of  a 
stone ;  but  the  only  impression  she  made  on  the  Court  was 
to  deepen  the  sneer  on  the  aquiline  features  of  the  youthful 
judge. 

My  nephew  did  his  best  to  delay  the  case,  but  not  being 
a  political  power  little  notice  was  taken  of  what  he  said. 

“This  is  a  waste  of  time,”  said  the  judge.  “She  can’t 
find  bail,  so  take  her  below.” 

The  officer  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

I  made  a  rush  at  the  grating. 

An  officer  pushed  me  roughly  back.  “  Wait  till  your  case 
is  called.” 

“This  is  my  case,”  I  said.  Then  I  roared  to  the  judge, 
“  I’m  her  bail,  to  any  amount  you  like  !  ” 

The  judge  sneered,  and  said  something  in  an  undertone — 
complimentary,  no  doubt.  But,  for  all  that,  in  five  minutes 
my  name  was  to  a  bail-bond,  and  Airy  was  in  a  private  room, 
crying  with  gratitude  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  was  a  happy 
man. 

She  pressed  my  hand  eloquently,  and  we  parted ;  for  her 
main  thought  was  to  run  home  and  hide  her  face  in  her 
mother’s  bosom. 

I  went  to  see  her  next  day. 

She  was  in  bed. 

Her  father  told  me  she  had  taken  a  chill  in  the  prison. 
Her  mother  said  the  chill  was  in  her  heart,  to  be  so  disgraced. 
Both  the  old  people  seemed  quite  stupefied  with  grief.  They 
attached  little  value  to  the  reprieve.  Airy  was  accused. 
Airy  would  be  tried,  and  doubtless  condemned.  What 
chance  had  she  against  “  Small  Brothers  ”  ? 

Absurd  as  it  may  appear,  this  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and 
I  returned  home  dejected.  I  sent  for  George  and  consulted 
him.  He  said  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  was  to  go  to 
“  Small  Brothers  ”  and  hear  their  story,  and,  by  keeping  our 
eyes  and  ears  open,  try  to  pick  up  some  evidence,  or  at  least 
some  facts,  to  weaken  or  puzzle  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side. 

Next  morning  early  we  drove  down  Broadway,  and  my 
coachman  reined  up  the  horses  in  front  of  a  marble  palace. 
It  was  the  store  of  “  Small  Brothers  &  Co.,”  Broadway. 
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The  judge  was  perfectly  right  in  showing  his  contempt 
for  such  a  worm  as  Airy.  What  was  she  in  comparison 
to  the  “  Smalls/’  who,  no  doubt,  counted  their  wealth  by 
millions  ? 

The  elder  Small  only  was  to  be  seen.  We  found  him 
yawning  over  the  morning  paper,  before  a  hot  anthracite 
fire,  in  a  sumptuously-furnished  parlour  detached  from  his 
store. 

Mr.  Small  had  a  speculative  eye — an  eye  that  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  outward  things.  The  words  “a  selfish 
eye  ”  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  better  than 
anything  else.  It  was  plain  to  see  the  hinge  on  which 
every  movement  of  his  mind  turned,  which  was  money. 
Bones,  muscles,  nerves,  reputations,  and  even  the  human 
soul  itself — all  went  for  nothing  when  weighed  against 
lucre. 

I  told  him  I  came  about  Airy  Murphy. 

“Airy  Murphy  !”  said  Mr.  Small.  “Who  is  that?” 

“  What !  ”  I  said,  “  had  you  no  hand  in  the  arrest  of  the 
poor  seamstress  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  see.  You  mean  the  girl  who  stole  the  lace  ?  You 
must  consult  my  manager  about  her.  I  never  bother  my  head 
about  such  trifles.” 

“  You  call  it  a  trifle,  do  you,  to  immure  an  innocent,  lady¬ 
like  girl  in  a  prison,  among  the  worst  wretches  ever  thrown 
together  in  a  great  city  ?  ” 

Mr.  Small  did  not  even  deign  to  answer.  He  rose  very 
deliberately,  and  went  to  the  door  and  called,  “  Mr.  Raffles  !  ” 

A  tall,  lean-looking  man  of  thirty-five  soon  appeared. 

“  Mr.  Raffles,”  said  Mr.  Small  to  this  person,  “  these  men 
are  interested  in  the  thief  that  stole  the  lace.  Mind  they 
don’t  bully  you,”  he  added,  in  his  cool,  aggravating  way. 

Mr.  Raffles  was  comparatively  polite  ;  he  said  we  should 
have  to  see  the  forewoman.  We  found  that  important 
functionary  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  She  was 
presiding  over  at  least  a  hundred  neatly-dressed  young  ladies. 
They  were  all  as  busy  as  bees,  and  the  hum  of  their  machines 
was  deafening.  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  sloven  among  them. 
They  were,  one  and  all,  genteel  and  ladylike  in  their  deport¬ 
ment,  and  as  like  one  another  as  new  pins. 

We  were  made  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Jenny,  the  forewoman, 
by  Mr.  Raffles.  The  lady  was  evidently  Irish,  if  one  might 
judge  from  her  looks,  and  the  slight  tinge  of  the  brogue  on 
her  tongue  when  speaking. 
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My  nephew’s  first  questions  to  the  forewoman  were  as  to 
the  quantity  of  lace  missing  and  the  means  used  to  fix  the 
theft  on  Miss  Murphy. 

“  We  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars’  worth,”  said  Mrs.  Jenny. 
“  We  never  could  have  suspected  Airy,  only  for  the  trap  we 
set  for  her.” 

“  Ho,  ho  !  So  you  set  a  trap  for  her,  did  you  ?  May  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask  the  kind  of  trap  you  set  ?  ” 

“Why,  you  see,  it  takes  so  many  yards  of  lace  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  collars.  For  weeks  and  weeks  Airy  has  not 
returned  the  proper  count.  The  number  of  yards  in  plain 
figures  is  first  put  down  in  our  book,  then  in  the  work-girl’s 
book,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.” 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Jenny  produced  two  books.  One 
belonged  to  the  firm,  while  the  other  was  Airy’s.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  latter’s  little  dog-eared  account-book,  I 
considered  her  case  lost.  George,  too,  was  staggered  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  gave  me  a  look,  and  asked  to  see  a  pack¬ 
age  of  the  lace. 

Mrs.  Jenny  hesitated,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Raffles. 

“  Better  let  them  see  it,”  said  he ;  “  he  is  her  lawyer,  you 
know.”  I  fancied,  though,  that  Mrs.  Jenny’s  hand  trembled 
a  little  as  she  selected  a  small  key  from  a  number  attached  to 
her  watch-chain  ;  she  was  very  slow  in  opening  her  desk,  but 
at  length  a  package  of  lace  was  produced.  I  was  surprised 
when  Raffles  told  us  its  value,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me 
when  he  said  that  it  was  just  such  material  Miss  Murphy  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using. 

“The  figures  on  the  package,  I  take  it  for  granted,”  said 
my  nephew,  “  describe  the  number  of  yards  it  contains  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Jenny  tartly.  “What  else  would 
they  be  for  ?  ” 

Then  she  went  on  to  explain  the  difference  between  ells 
Flemish  and  English  yards. 

My  nephew  took  the  package  and  examined  it  minutely  ; 
then,  fixing  his  eye  on  Mrs.  Jenny,  he  said,  “You  will  be  able 
to  swear  in  court,  when  the  trial  comes  off,  that  this  package 
of  lace  has  never  been  tampered  with  since  it  left  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer  ?  ” 

“  In  course  we  can  swear  that ;  cannot  we,  Mr.  Raffles  ?  ” 

Mr.  Raffles  said,  quietly,  “  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  swear  to  that,  Mrs.  Jenny.  Your  oath  will  be 
sufficient.” 

Thereupon  my  nephew  seized  a  yard-measure  that  lay  on 
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the  desk  and  began  deliberately  to  count  off  the  number  of 
yards  in  the  package.  It  was  a  trying  moment,  for  we  all  knew 
that  Airy’s  guilt  or  innocence  depended  on  this  test,  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  hardly  breathed  while  the  monotonous 
“  One,  two,  three,  four  ”  of  my  nephew  went  on. 

“  Why,  this  package  lacks  over  a  yard  to  make  up  the 
number  marked  on  the  label.”  George  said  this  in  a  ringing 
voice,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  on  the  pair. 

Mrs.  Jenny  turned  red  as  fire,  then  white  as  the  collar 
on  her  bovine  neck,  then  red  again ;  and,  rousing  her  Irish 
courage,  she  expressed  herself  in  a  very  unladylike  manner. 
My  nephew,  however,  quickly  stopped  her. 

“  It  will  be  no  good  for  you  to  bluster,  madam.  It  is  plain 
that  your  lace  has  been  tampered  with  before  ever  it  reached 
the  hands  of  your  workwoman  Murphy.” 

“  You  have  made  a  mistake,  sir,”  said  Raffles,  in  a  bully¬ 
ing  tone.  “  It  is  not  so  easy  to  measure  lace  as  you  think.” 
As  he  spoke  he  took  up  the  yard-measure  with  an  air  of 
confidence.  It  was  rather  comical,  though,  to  see  the  blank 
look  on  his  face  when,  being  closely  watched  by  George 
and  me,  he  made  out  the  same  number  of  yards  George 
had  done. 

“  That  will  do,”  I  said.  “  Now  let  us  go  downstairs  and 
see  if  Mr.  Small  can  explain  why  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  between  the  marks  on  his  goods  and  their  true 
measurement.” 

I  told  the  proprietor,  sharply  and  decisively,  the  discovery 
we  had  made. 

Mr.  Small  was  taken  aback.  “  Here’s  a  business,”  said 
he  ;  “  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“Why,  just  go  upstairs,  and  overhaul  all  the  lace  in  your 
forewoman’s  charge.  You  will  very  likely  find  more  packages 
there  short.” 

Mr.  Small  recovered  himself.  “  It  seems  to  me,”  he  said, 
“  that  you  are  taking  quite  an  interest  in  my  business.” 

"  I  take  an  interest  in  Miss  Airy  Murphy’s  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.  If  it  costs  a  thousand  dollars  to  sift  this  matter  to 
its  foundation  I  will  disburse  it  willingly,  or  ten  times  the 
sum,”  I  said. 

“  It  is  quite  usual  for  old  men  to  take  an  interest  in  un¬ 
protected  seamstresses  in  this  city,”  said  Mr.  Small,  in  the 
most  biting  and  sarcastic  manner.  I  took  no  direct  notice 
of  the  insult,  but  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  did  not  move  in 
the  matter  I  would  publish  the  business.  This  threat  had  the 
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desired  effect.  The  great  man  at  once  led  the  way  upstairs 
to  the  workroom.  Had  a  hawk  pounced  upon  a  poultry-yard 
there  could  not  have  been  greater  consternation  than  when 
Small  entered  the  room  among  his  operators.  No  better 
proof  was  wanting  in  my  mind  that  the  man  was  a  tyrant. 
The  way  those  poor  girls  watched  his  every  movement  made 
my  heart  ache.  No  doubt  they  expected  an  example  would 
be  made,  and  the  question  with  each  was,  whose  mouth  would 
next  be  deprived  of  bread  ? 

We  began  at  once  to  measure  the  lace  in  Mrs.  Jenny’s 
charge,  and  piece  after  piece  of  the  costly  fabric  was  found 
deficient. 

Both  Raffles  and  Mrs.  Jenny  look  scared,  while  Small’s  face 
was  haggard,  and  he  asked  Mrs.  Jenny,  in  a  whining,  helpless 
way,  what  it  all  meant. 

“  It  is  plain  enough,  sir,”  said  the  woman  boldly,  “  some 
one  about  the  premises  must  have  false  keys.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  have  found  the  things  in  my  desk  pulled  about  more 
than  once.” 

Poor  Small  caught  at  his  forewoman’s  suggestion  like  a 
hungry  fish  at  a  baited  hook.  He  drew  himself  up  haughtily 
when  my  nephew  intimated  that  the  complaint  against  Miss 
Murphy  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

“  If  the  girl  did  not  steal  the  lace  it  will  be  made  plain 
enough  at  the  trial,”  he  said.  “  There  is  a  thief  somewhere 
about,  and  an  example  must  be  made  of  some  one.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  that 
there  is  no  dependence  to  be  put  on  your  figures.  Why,  then, 
put  the  poor  girl  to  the  disgrace  of  a  trial,  when  she  has 
suffered  so  much  already  ?  ” 

This  reference  to  his  nose,  which  was  a  preposterous  one, 
brought  Mr.  Small’s  patience  to  a  climax. 

“  You  must  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  affairs,”  he  said. 
“  Good-day  !  ” 

I  was  about  to  remonstrate,  but  he  turned  to  Raffles,  and 
roared,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  all  over  the  room,  “  Show 
these  impertinent  fellows  out.  If  they  do  not  go  at  once, 
call  an  officer.” 

Of  course  there  was  no  alternative  left  for  us  now  but 
to  go. 

Raffles  and  Mrs.  Jenny  stood  grinning  as  we  walked  away, 
evidently  well  pleased  with  their  victory. 

“Dine  with  me,”  said  I  to  George,  “and,  meantime,  think 
it  over.” 
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After  dinner  we  went  into  it.  George  said,  “  Small  is  in 
the  power  of  the  manager  and  his  forewoman.  He  hardly 
dare  call  his  soul  his  own  in  their  presence.” 

“  \  ou  don  t  think,  then,  that  Airy  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  burglars  ?  ” 

“  The  only  burglars  that  have  ever  entered  the  place  are 
Mrs.  Jenny  and  Raffles.” 

“  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I’m  clear  on  that.  We  must  have  them  shadowed.” 

“ Shadowed  ? ” 

“Set  detectives  on  ’em  both.” 

“  I’ll  shadow  the  vagabonds,”  I  said  emphatically  ;  “  I  don’t 
care  what  it  costs.  Poor  little  Airy  !  ” 

So  I  gare  George  the  wherewithal  to  employ  as  many 
detectives  as  he  thought  proper,  and  inside  of  ten  days  the 
following  was  the  result : — 

Mrs.  Jenny  was  carrying  on  a  branch  lace  factory  up-town 
under  an  assumed  name.  The  lace  used  was  the  same  as 
that  imported  by  Small  Brothers  &  Co.  The  forewoman  was 
seen  carrying  home  from  the  store,  almost  every  night,  very 
suspicious-looking  little  packages. 

One  night,  after  due  consideration  and  misgivings,  we 
took  a  liberty  with  the  law  and  seized  one  of  these  parcels. 
It  contained  rich  lace.  We  took  it  to  Mr.  Small’s  private 
house.  He  recognised  it  as  his,  and  was  ungrateful  to  us, 
but  vowed  vengeance  on  the  thieves  ;  but  they  were  before¬ 
hand  with  him.  Next  morning  they  got  into  the  store  two 
hours  before  his  time,  and  levanted  with  property  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  thieves  being  so  manifestly  declared,  we  again  applied 
to  Small  Brothers  to  withdraw  the  charge  against  Airy 
Murphy. 

This  elicited  human  perversity.  Small  senior  elected  to 
say  to  himself,  not  that  I  was  his  benefactor  on  a  grand  scale, 
present  and  future,  but  that  I,  by  meddling,  had  driven  the 
thieves  to  levant  with  a  large  booty,  whereas  he  would  have 
managed  matters  better  if  I  had  let  him  alone.  So,  to  spite 
me,  he  refused  to  withdraw  the  charge. 

Upon  this  I  consulted  George  no  more,  but  laid  it  before 
certain  literary  friends  of  mine.  The  result  was  that  one 
morning  an  interesting  article  appeared  in  a  powerful  journal, 
relating  the  facts,  and  putting  all  the  great  houses  on  their 
guard,  and  promising  fresh  disclosures. 

Two  hours  after  publication,  comes  by  messenger  a  mighty 
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submissive  letter  from  Small  senior,  engaging  to  withdraw 
the  charge  against  Murphy — so  he  designated  that  injured 
angel — and  begging  me  to  let  the  affair  drop. 

I  sent  George  a  line,  "  Small  has  caved,”  and  drove  like 
the  wind  with  the  good  news  to  Airy. 

I  found  the  old  people  seated  by  the  fire,  and  Barney 
M'Cabe,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  at  the  window. 

All  three  seemed  stupid  with  woe. 

“  Come,  cheer  up,  it  is  all  right,”  said  I.  "  I’ve  good  news 
for  you :  the  charge  is  withdrawn.  The  real  thieves  are 
found  out.  Airy  is  free.” 

"God  bless  you,  sir!”  said  Barney.  "Ye’ve  cleared  her 
good  name,  anyway.” 

But  the  old  people  received  it  like  nothing  at  all.  "  It 
is  little  that  matters  now,”  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  “  Shure  we 
always  knew  the  darling  was  no  thief.  We  thank  you  all  the 
same,  sorr.  Ye  were  always  a  good  frind  to  her  and  to  uz.” 

A  horror  seized  me.  I  began  to  fear  Airy  was  dead. 

"  Is  she — ill  ?  ”  said  I. 

"  Is  she  ill  ?  ”  cried  the  mother  despairingly.  Then  she 
gravely  opened  a  cupboard,  and  took  out  a  large  paper  parcel 
pinned  together,  and  put  it  on  my  lap. 

I  undid  it,  and  stared  at  the  contents — a  woman’s  abundant 
hair.  There  was  no  mistaking  it ;  it  was  Airy’s  glorious  hair 
all  cut  off.  I  was  affected  to  tears. 

That  set  the  mother  off,  you  may  be  sure,  and  we  mingled 
our  tears  over  the  piteous  sight. 

"  Don’t  tell  me  she  is  no  more  !  ”  I  cried  piteously. 

"No,  sir,  she  is  not  dead  intirely,”  said  the  old  man. 
"  But  the  faver  is  strong,  too  strong  for  the  cracher  in¬ 
tirely.  Them  that  took  her  to  prison  they  took  her  to 
her  grave.” 

Somehow  I  have  made  a  few  friends  in  each  profession  ; 
and  amongst  the  rest  a  physician,  young,  but  able,  who  is 
capable  of  putting  himself  out  of  the  way  a  very  little  to 
oblige  me. 

I  told  him  Airy’s  case,  and  handed  her  over  to  his  care. 
He  was  to  visit  her  every  day  and  send  me  the  bill.  He 
was  also  to  let  me  have  a  short  bulletin  every  day. 

His  first  report  let  me  know  that  the  patient  was  in 
imminent  danger,  but  that  this  might  be  partly  owing  to 
the  treatment — it  had  been  all  wrong.  He  had  ordered  her 
bark  and  port  wine,  &c. 

I  sent  him  a  sharp  reply.  “  If  you  value  my  friendship 
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don  t  order  her  things  in  that  out-of-the-way  place,  but  take 
them  to  her.” 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  to  my  great  joy,  he  recorded 
an  improvement,  but  threw  out  a  mysterious  hint  that  there 
was  something  else  in  danger  besides  the  patient’s  life. 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  I.  “You  save  her  life.  I  ask 
no  moi'e.” 

Three  days  after  this  I  received  a  dry  note  from  him. 

“  I  consider  the  patient.  Airy  Murphy,  out  of  danger  ;  and 
since  that  is  all  you  require,  I  now  retire  from  the  case  until 
fui'ther  orders.” 

My  joy  at  this  missive  was  so  great,  I  paid  little  attention 
to  his  innuendo. 

That  very  day  I  visited  the  Irish  colony,  and  to  my  delight, 
I  found  Airy  downstairs.  Barney  had  made  her  a  sort  of 
couch,  and  she  lay  on  it. 

Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  as  lovely  as  ever.  Her 
mother  had  made  her  a  little  cap  ;  and  I  ceased  on  the 
spot  to  wonder,  as  I  used,  that  fifty  years  ago  girls  wore 
caps.  She  was  lovelier  in  this  cap  than  pen  can  describe. 
But  her  eyes  !  They  seemed  now  preternaturally  large, 
and  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  their  expression  vague  and 
unintelligible. 

I  spoke  to  her ;  she  smiled,  and  stared,  but  did  not  know 
me. 

Her  mother  begged  me  not  to  be  offended,  for  the  cracher 
did  not  know  any  of  them. 

The  old  people,  however,  were  now  resigned.  Death  had 
spared  her.  To  be  sure,  her  mind  was  away.  But  she  was 
alive ;  and  her  reason  might  come  back  one  day  or  other ; 
she  was  so  young. 

To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  this  sweet  girl’s  body 
without  her  mind  was  inexpressibly  painful,  and  I  went  away 
very  soon. 

However,  I  came  back  in  two  days,  and  found  all  the 
party  there,  and  now  much  distressed  at  Airy’s  condition. 
They  had,  no  doubt,  been  trying  in  every  way  to  revive 
her  recollection,  for  when  I  came,  they  said,  “  Shure,  it  is 
Mr.  Barlow.  D’ye  hear  that,  darlint  ?  This  is  Mr.  Barlow 
himself,  that  got  ye  out  of  the  prison.  God  bless  him  for 
that  same  !  ” 

She  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence. 

We  were  all  at  our  wits’  end,  as  the  saying  is,  what  to  do 
with  her. 
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At  last  I  had  a  bright  idea. 

“  The  accordion  !  ”  I  cried. 

It  was  brought  me  directly,  and  I  began  to  play  a  favourite 
air  of  hers,  called  “  Ireland’s  Music.” 

As  I  played,  we  all  kept  our  eyes  on  her  sweet  face,  and 
it  was  like  stirring  the  waters  of  a  lake.  The  deep,  unmean¬ 
ing  eyes  began  to  cloud  and  brighten  by  turns,  and  to  be 
ruffled  just  like  pools.  Ideas  seemed  struggling,  though 
without  success ;  but  still  they  showed  their  existence,  how¬ 
ever  unable  to  rise  to  the  light. 

I  played  on,  till  a  sweet,  piteous  smile  came  to  her  face, 
and  at  last  her  eyes  slowly  filled  and  two  tears  ran  down. 

Then  I  left  off.  But  we  could  all  see  that  it  had  done  her 
good. 

This  experiment  was  so  interesting  and  so  charming  that  I 
came  again  next  evening  and  brought  some  music.  I  played 
several  melodies  with  the  happiest  results. 

By-and-by  I  put  the  accordion  into  her  hands  and  guided 
her  fingers.  She  laughed,  or  rather  crowed,  like  a  child,  well 
pleased  at  the  sound. 

But  not  a  tune  could  she  remember  by  herself,  only  little 
bits  of  tunes. 

This  went  on  for  some  nights,  and  always  with  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  advance ;  she  began  to  murmur  words,  not  very 
consecutively. 

At  last  we  got  her  round  to  play  some  of  her  own  tunes, 
and  then  her  progress  was  more  rapid. 

She  recognised  her  father  and  mother  first,  and  me  next. 

She  said,  demurely,  “  This  is  Mr.  Barlow  ;  he  loves  me, 
and  I  love  him.”  Which  was  rather  a  pill  for  Barney  M‘Cabe 
there  present. 

I  felt  inflated ;  but  affected  to  laugh  it  off. 

Mrs.  Murphy  apologised.  I  told  her  demurely  there  was 
no  offence. 

I  thought,  of  course,  that  would  pass  over  ;  but  the  next 
time  I  was  there  she  made  me  a  declaration  of  love  before 
them  all,  and  gave  her  reasons. 

“  I  was  in  prison,”  said  she  ;  “  they  accused  me  of — of 
— murdering  children,  I  believe.  No  matter.  He  was  the 
one  that  took  me  out — and  he  can  play.  You  can’t,  not  one 
of  you.”  She  swept  them  all  with  a  disdainful  glance. 

“  Play  me  a  tune,”  said  she  suddenly  to  me,  not  at  all  in 
a  loving  tone,  but  very  sharp  and  peremptory. 

I  smiled,  and  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  as  I  played  she  bent 
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her  lovely  eyes  on  me  with  such  a  passionate  devotion  that 
they  thrilled  me  through  and  through. 

I  began  to  get  alarmed,  and  to  remember  the  illusions  I 
had  already  nourished,  and  what  they  had  cost  me. 

I  discontinued  my  visits,  and  sent  my  servant  now  and 
then  to  inquire.  He  came  back  with  messages  which  had, 
probably,  some  little  meaning  as  delivered  to  him,  but  he 
relieved  them  of  it  on  the  road. 

At  last,  one  fine  day,  who  should  call  on  me  but  Barney 
M'Cabe;  dressed  in  his  best. 

His  errand  was  a  strange  one.  He  soon  let  me  know  it — 
it  was  to  hand  his  sweetheart  over  to  me. 

“  It  is  you  she  loves  now,”  said  he  sullenly. 

“  Nonsense,  Barney  !  ”  said  I,  swelling  internally  like  a 
turkey-cock.  “You  know  she  is  not  in  her  right  mind.” 

“She  wasn’t  when  you  seen  her  last,”  said  he;  “but  we 
think  she  is  now.  She  stands  to  it,  you  are  the  man  for  her. 
You  took  her  out  of  the  prison;  and  she  says  you  love  her, 
and  the  old  people  think  so  too.  So  I  won’t  stand  in  the 
way.  You  are  a  good  man  and  a  rich  man,  and  proved  your¬ 
self  a  friend  in  time  of  need  ;  and  I’m  only  a  poor  fellow,  and 
I  was  out  of  the  way  at  the  time,  worse  luck.  I  was  away 
to  get  money  for  her,  too ;  but  the  cracher  can’t  see  that. 
Well,  I’ve  loved  her,  man  and  boy,  and  I’d  die  for  her  good. 
But  the  heart’s  its  own  master.  I’ll  never  complain  ;  but  I’m 
not  the  colleen’s  slave,  neither.  ‘  There  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea.’  I’ll  never  love  another  as  I  love  Airy;  but  I  don’t 
want  to  marry  any  girl  to  have  it  flung  in  my  face  that  she 
loved  another  man  better.” 

“Yes;  but,”  said  I,  “I  don’t  choose  to  come  between  an 
honest  man  and  his  sweetheart.” 

“  What  signifies  that,  if  I  consent  ?  ”  said  this  sensible 
young  man.  “Anyway,  do  come  and  see  her;  for  she  sits 
and  cries  by  the  hour  because  you  don’t  come  near  her.” 

All  this,  and  more,  said  Barney  M/Cabe,  with  Irish  turns 
of  phrase  I  cannot  undertake  to  repeat. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  to  oblige  you  I  will  come,  if  it  is  only  to 
convince  you  this  is  a  misunderstanding.” 

Barney  thanked  me  in  a  dogged  sort  of  way,  very  unlike 
gratitude,  and  went  his  way. 

As  for  me,  conscience  held  me  back ;  affection  and  grati¬ 
fied  vanity  pulled  me  on. 

I  elected  to  go  ;  but  I  was  ashamed  to  hurry.  I  coquetted 
with  the  situation. 
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Now,  coquetting  with  your  desires  is  a  practice  I  cannot 
recommend  to  men  in  their  dealings  with  women.  Women 
coquet  with  their  own  wishes  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  we 
ought  never  to  do  it,  because  women,  somehow,  always 
punish  a  man  if  he  plays  the  woman. 

However,  I  went  at  last  to  accept  my  conquest. 

I  found  her  sitting  on  Barney’s  knee,  lavishing  divine 
caresses  on  his  commonplace  mug  and  curly  hair. 

She  started,  sitting,  but  did  not  even  get  off  his  knee. 
She  only  blushed  like  a  rose,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  me. 

“  Forgive  me,  sir,”  said  she.  “  They  tell  me  I  have  been 
talking  sad  nonsense  about  you,”  and  she  buried  her  face  on 
Barney’s  shoulder. 

“  Oh,  bother!”  said  the  old  woman.  “  Ye  needn’t  be 
hiding  your  head  for  that,  mavourneen.  Shure  a  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed;  and  the  jintleman  was  your  friend  in 
throuble,  and  gratitude  doesn’t  measure  its  words,  and  why 
would  it  ?  The  Lord  bless  him  !  the  Saints  bless  him  !  and 
the  holy  Virgin  watch  over  him,  for  his  goodness  to  my 
colleen  !  ” 

Hitherto  I  had  stood  benumbed.  Now  I  caught  at  the  old 
woman’s  words,  and  put  the  best  face  on  it  I  could. 

“  I  am  most  happy  to  have  been  of  service  to  you,”  said  I, 
“  and  I  hope  you  will  always  look  on  me  as  a  friend.” 

I  closed  the  interview  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  went 
away  superficially  serene,  and  sick  at  heart. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  through  life  that  I  have 
always  had  the  inclination,  and  also — by  no  merit  of  my 
own — the  means,  to  turn  my  back  on  trouble. 

So  I  left  New  York,  and  made  a  sort  of  artistical  progress 
through  the  principal  cities  of  the  States,  prying  into  all 
instructive  things  except  lovely  women. 

On  my  return  next  year  I  found  a  young  woman  had 
called  on  me  more  than  once,  and  given  her  name,  Mrs. 
M'Cabe.  Besides  her  name,  she  had,  on  one  occasion,  left 
some  flowers  and  fruit. 

I  made  inquiries,  and  found  her  husband  had  bought 
a  market-garden,  and  that  they  sold  the  produce,  and  also 
poultry,  in  New  York  on  certain  days. 

I  had  a  wish  to  see  her ;  but,  true  to  my  line  of  self- 
defence,  I  resisted  it  manfully. 

She  had  been  married  nearly  two  years  before  I  cast  eyes 
on  her  again. 

One  glorious  September  day  she  called  on  me  in  a  vehicle. 
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She  was  driving  it ;  it  was  neither  a  cart  nor  a  gig,  but 
between  the  two,  and  filled  with  produce. 

I  came  down  to  her,  for  she  was  alone,  and  could  not  leave 
her  pony. 

Her  beauty  had  ripened,  and  she  was  a  glorious  woman ; 
only  she  was  Hebe  no  more,  but  Pomona,  and  the  finer 
bloom  of  poetry  had  left  her  buxom  face  and  her  hands, 
living  two  years  with  that  clod,  and  nearly  always  out  in 
the  air. 

Her  honest  eyes  glistened  at  sight  of  me ;  and  she  wel¬ 
comed  me  home,  and  forced  on  me  a  basket  of  muscatel 
grapes,  each  one  large  as  a  walnut,  and  an  incredible 
pumpkin. 

Well  I  had  earned  them,  for  I  had  not  only  done,  but 
suffered. 

We  shook  hands,  and  she  drove  away ;  and  I  felt  at  the 
time,  as  I  feel  now,  that  I  ought  then  and  there  to  fall  into 
a  train  of  reflections  salutary  to  myself,  and,  if  published, 
beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  "ought  goes  for  nothing,”  and  "the  truth  is  the 
truth.”  So  what  I  really  did  say  to  myself,  word  for  word, 
and  syllable  for  syllable,  was  this — - 

"  Well,  she  is  considerably  sunburnt — that’s  one  comfort.” 


A  STROKE  OF  BUSINESS 


A  Belgian  nobleman  had  a  female  friend  who  was  dear  to 
him,  very. 

She  envied  the  equipage  of  a  rival  beauty,  and  was  incon¬ 
solable  by  words.  So  he  bought  her  an  elegant  caliche 
and  a  pair  of  Hanoverian  steppers ;  and,  that  she  might 
not  only  equal  but  surpass  and  afflict  the  rival  who  had  so 
afflicted  her,  he  threw  in  a  negro  coachman.  Him — as  black 
is  an  excellent  background,  especially  for  gold — he  blazoned 
and  bedizened  sore.  The  fair  exulted,  the  darkey  was  in¬ 
flated  almost  to  bursting. 

But  gratitude  and  affection  are  not  so  easy  to  purchase 
as  horses,  carriages,  and  coachmen ;  so  the  lady  was  fickle ; 
and,  as  female  friends  will  tell  of  each  other,  my  lord 
was  put  on  his  guard.  He  took  various  measures  to 
learn  the  truth.  His  agents  discovered  enough  to  in¬ 
crease  his  suspicions,  but  not  enough  to  bring  the  matter 
home.  So  he  determined  to  try  his  own  hand.  One 
day  that  pulchra  had  ordered  the  carriage  unusually  early, 
he  pleaded  business  and  left  the  house ;  but  he  went  no 
farther  than  the  stable-yard.  He  got  hold  of  Caesar,  and, 
with  his  help,  blackened  his  face,  curled  and  darkened 
his  hair,  and  put  on  the  darkey’s  livery.  Caesar  com¬ 
plimented  him  on  the  improvement  in  his  appearance. 
He  started  that  vain  mortal  for  a  promenade  in  his  clothes, 
and  himself  drove  the  carriage  to  the  door  and  blazed  on 
the  box. 

After  a  weary  wait  the  fair  emerged  in  a  walking  costume, 
and  took  her  place  in  the  carriage,  telling  the  sham  Caesar, 
haughtily,  which  shop  to  drive  to  first. 

She  went  from  one  shop  to  another,  and  showed  the  in¬ 
quiring  spirit  on  the  box  how  time  can  be  killed  and  yet 
money  wasted. 
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Ennui  crept  gradually  into  the  place  of  suspicion,  and  was 
the  less  tolerable  of  the  two. 

At  last  she  relieved  his  weariness,  and  renewed  his  excite¬ 
ment,  by  drawing  the  check-string  at  a  young  man. 

The  young  man,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  a  weary 
while  for  her  unpunctual,  brightened  up  and  came  to  the 
carriage  ;  a  fair  hand  was  given  him,  kissed,  and  held  fast, 
and  then  commenced  the  game  of  eager  petition  and  feigned 
refusal ;  all  before  the  door  of  a  famous  shop  with  a  back 
issue. 

It  ended  in  the  lady  being  persuaded  to  descend  and 
place  herself  entirely  under  the  protection  and  safeguard 
of  this  young  gentleman — a  Mentor  whose  qualifications  as 
“a.  director”  the  disguised  pi-oprietor  on  the  box  happened 
to  know  too  well. 

“You  can  drive  home,  Caesar,”  said  the  fair,  with  perfect 
nonchalance. 

A  coachman  must  obey  orders,  so  my  lord  drove  home. 
But  first  he  did  a  little  stroke  of  business  on  his  own  account; 
he  lifted  his  whip  high,  gave  two  hearty  slashes,  one  to  the 
fair  one’s  cheek,  the  other  to  her  lover’s  nose,  and  venting 
the  rest  of  his  feelings  on  the  horses,  went  home  like  mad. 

He  drove  straight  to  the  stable-yard,  and  there  found 
Caesar  in  an  ill  humour  too.  Strolling  on  the  boulevard  in 
his  master’s  clothes,  this  worthy  had  counted  on  admiration 
and  conquests.  Instead  of  that  he  had  encountered  ill-bred 
ridicule,  and  had  strutted  home  disgusted.  He  now  begged 
his  master  to  give  him  back  his  sensible  clothes  and  resume 
these  ridiculous  garments  that  made  people  laugh  even  when 
Caesar  strutted  within. 

“  You  need  not  fear,”  said  his  master  bitterly.  “  I  will 
never  wear  these  cursed  things  of  yours  again ;  one  learns 
the  truth  in  them.” 

He  washed  his  face,  and  dirtied  a  bucketful  of  water  to  do 
it ;  resumed  his  toggery,  and  told  Caesar  that  in  future  he 
was  to  drive  nobody  hut  him. 

Caesar  assented  with  gratified  pride. 

The  lady  came  home,  was  very  ill,  sank  on  a  couch,  and 
through  her  maid,  demanded  an  interview  with  her  insulter. 

Her  insulter  declined  that  honour ;  for  he  knew  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  she  would  scold,  storm,  lament,  confess  half, 
weep,  melt  and  manipulate  him ;  so  he  “  shunned  that  lovely 
snare.” 

Then  she  broke  a  tumbler  and  two  Dresden  plates,  and 
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sent  for  a  doctor — the  youngest  for  miles  round — and  took 
to  her  bed.  Long  linen  dress  with  lace  eight  inches  deep, 
bewitching  cap,  quart  of  eau-de-cologne. 

My  lord  retorted  by  selling  the  furniture  of  the  other 
rooms,  and  stipulating  for  its  prompt  removal. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  spleen  came  a  letter,  the 
terms  almost  as  magnificent  as  the  construction  was  un¬ 
grammatical  ;  it  was  from  Caesar,  who  had  heard  all  from 
the  lady’s  maid,  and  more  from  a  gossiping  journal, 

Caesar’s  remonstrance  translated  into  English  appeared 
rational.  “You  can  whip  little  Missy  in  doors,  and  in  your 
own  name,”  said  he,  “and  if  you  whip  her  every  time  she 
deserves  it,  you  will  have  a  harder  place  than  any  of  your 
servants  have,  the  lazy  trash — except  me.  But  when  you 
are  wearing  my  clothes,  and  painted  my  colour,  and  seated 
on  my  box,  you  have  no  right  to  whip  a  lady  publicly,  because 
it  is  not  the  fashion  here  ;  and  all  the  white  trash  will  say, 
‘  Caesar  is  ungenteel ;  he  whips  the  ladies.’  ” 

The  nobleman,  on  receiving  this,  sent  his  lacquey  out  to 
buy  a  dog-whip ;  and  when  he  had  got  it  he  proceeded  to 
the  stables  in  search  of  a  dignified  darkey. 

But  Caesar,  either  from  native  dignity  or  servile  apprehen¬ 
sion,  had  deposited  his  livery  and  retired,  and  next  morning 
sent  my  lord  his  conge  from  a  respectful  distance. 

So  here  was,  in  every  sense,  a  good  stroke  of  business. 
The  Belgian  noble  dismissed  the  faithless  fair,  and  the  African 
darkey  discharged  the  Belgian  noble. 


THE  BOX  TUNNEL 

A  FACT 


The  10.15  train  glided  from  Paddington,  May  7,  1847.  In 
the  left  compartment  of  a  certain  first-class  carriage  were 
four  passengers ;  of  these,  two  were  worth  description.  The 
lady  had  a  smooth,  white,  delicate  brow,  strongly  marked 
eyebrows,  long  lashes,  eyes  that  seemed  to  change  colour, 
and  a  good-sized  delicious  mouth,  with  teeth  as  white  as 
milk.  A  man  could  not  see  her  nose  for  her  eyes  and  mouth ; 
her  own  sex  could  and  would  have  told  us  some  nonsense 
about  it.  She  wore  an  unpretending  greyish  dress,  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  with  lozenge-shaped  buttons,  and  a  Scotch 
shawl  that  agreeably  evaded  the  responsibility  of  colour.  She 
was  like  a  duck,  so  tight  her  plain  feathers  fitted  her ;  and 
there  she  sat,  smooth,  snug,  and  delicious,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  and  a  soupgon  of  her  snowy  wrist  j  ust  visible  as  she  held 
it.  Her  opposite  neighbour  was  what  I  call  a  good  style  of 
man — the  more  to  his  credit,  since  he  belonged  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  frequently  turns  out  the  worst  imaginable  style  of 
young  man.  He  was  a  cavalry  officer,  aged  twenty-five.  He 
had  a  moustache,  but  not  a  repulsive  one  ;  not  one  of  those 
sub-nasal  pig-tails,  on  which  soup  is  suspended  like  dew  on  a 
shrub  ;  it  was  short,  thick,  and  black  as  a  coal.  His  teeth  had 
not  yet  been  turned  by  tobacco  smoke  to  the  colour  of  tobacco 
juice,  his  clothes  did  not  stick  to  nor  hang  on  him,  they  sat 
on  him ;  he  had  an  engaging  smile,  and,  what  I  liked  the 
dog  for,  his  vanity,  which  was  inordinate,  was  in  its  proper 
place,  his  heart,  not  in  his  face,  jostling  mine  and  other 
people’s,  who  have  none :  —  in  a  word,  he  was  what  one 
oftener  hears  of  than  meets,  a  young  gentleman.  He  was 
conversing,  in  an  animated  whisper,  with  a  companion,  a 
fellow-officer — they  were  talking  about,  what  it  is  far  better 
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not  to  do,  women.  Our  friend  clearly  did  not  wish  to  be 
overheard,  for  he  cast,  ever  and  anon,  a  furtive  glance  at  his 
fair  vis-a-vis  and  lowered  his  voice.  She  seemed  completely 
absorbed  in  her  book,  and  that  reassured  him.  At  last  the 
two  soldiers  came  down  to  a  whisper,  and  in  that  whisper 
(the  truth  must  be  told)  the  one  who  got  down  at  Slough, 
and  was  lost  to  posterity,  bet  ten  pounds  to  three,  that  he, 
who  was  going  down  with  us  to  Bath  and  immortality,  would 
not  kiss  either  of  the  ladies  opposite  upon  the  road.  “  Done  ! 
Done  !  ”  Now  I  am  sorry  a  man  I  have  hitherto  praised 
should  have  lent  himself,  even  in  a  whisper,  to  such  a  specu¬ 
lation ;  but  “nobody  is  wise  at  all  hours,”  not  even  when 
the  clock  is  striking  five-and-twenty ;  and  you  are  to  consider 
his  profession,  his  good  looks,  and  the  temptation — ten  to 
three. 

After  Slough  the  party  was  reduced  to  three  ;  at  Twy- 
ford  one  lady  dropped  her  handkerchief ;  Captain  Dolignan 
fell  on  it  like  a  tiger  and  returned  it  like  a  lamb ;  two 
or  three  words  were  interchanged  on  that  occasion.  At 
Reading  the  Marlborough  of  our  tale  made  one  of  the 
safe  investments  of  that  day;  he  bought  a  Times  and  a 
Punch ;  the  latter  was  full  of  steel-pen  thrusts  and  wood- 
cuts.  Valour  and  beauty  deigned  to  laugh  at  some  inflated 
humbug  or  other  punctured  by  Punch.  Now  laughing 
together  thaws  our  human  ice  ;  long  before  Swindon  it 
was  a  talking  match  —  at  Swindon  who  so  devoted  as 
Captain  Dolignan — he  handed  them  out — he  souped  them 
— he  tough-chickened  them — he  brandied  and  cochinealed  1 
one,  and  he  brandied  and  burnt-sugared  the  other;  on  their 
return  to  the  carriage  one  lady  passed  into  the  inner  com¬ 
partment  to  inspect  a  certain  gentleman’s  seat  on  that  side 
the  line. 

Reader,  had  it  been  you  or  I,  the  beauty  would  have  been 
the  deserter,  the  average  one  would  have  stayed  with  us  till 
all  was  blue,  ourselves  included ;  not  more  surely  does  our 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  when  it  escapes  from  our  hand, 
revolve  it  ever  so  often,  alight  face  downwards  on  the  carpet. 
But  this  was  a  bit  of  a  fop,  Adonis,  dragoon — so  Venus  re¬ 
mained  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  him.  You  have  seen  a  dog  meet 
an  unknown  female  of  his  species ;  how  handsome,  how 
empresse,  how'  expressive  he  becomes ;  such  was  Dolignan 

1  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  two  decoctions  called  port  and  sherry, 
and  imagined  by  one  earthly  nation  to  partake  of  a  vinous  nature. 
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after  Swindon,  and,  to  do  the  dog  justice,  he  got  handsomer 
and  handsomer ;  and  you  have  seen  a  cat  conscious  of  ap¬ 
proaching  cream  —  such  was  Miss  Haythorn ;  she  became 
demurer  and  demurer.  Presently  our  Captain  looked  out  of 
window  and  laughed ;  this  elicited  an  inquiring  look  from 
Miss  Haythorn. 

“We  are  only  a  mile  from  the  Box  Tunnel.” 

“  Do  you  always  laugh  a  mile  from  the  Box  Tunnel  ?  ”  said 
the  lady. 

“  Invariably.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“Why  ! — hem  ! — it  is  a  gentleman’s  joke.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  its  being  silly,  if  it  makes  me 
laugh.”  Captain  Dolignan,  thus  encouraged,  recounted 
to  Miss  Haythorn  the  following :  “  A  lady  and  her  hus¬ 
band  sat  together  going  through  the  Box  Tunnel— there 
was  one  gentleman  opposite ;  it  was  pitch-dark ;  after  the 
tunnel  the  lady  said,  ‘  George,  how  absurd  of  you  to 
salute  me  going  through  the  tunnel  !  ’ — ‘  I  did  no  such 
thing.’  — e  You  didn’t  ?  ’  —  'No  !  why  ?  ’  —  ‘  Why,  because 
somehow  I  thought  you  did.’  ”  Here  Captain  Dolig¬ 
nan  laughed,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  his  companion  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done.  The  train  entered 
the  tunnel. 

Miss  Haythorn.  “Ah!” 

Dolignan.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

Miss  Haythorn.  “  I  am  frightened.” 

Dolignan  (moving  to  her  side).  “  Pray  do  not  be  alarmed, 
I  am  near  you.” 

Miss  Haythorn.  “You  are  near  me,  very  near  me  indeed. 
Captain  Dolignan.” 

Dolignan.  “You  know  my  name  !” 

Miss  Haythorn.  “  I  heard  your  friend  mention  it.  I  wish 
we  were  out  of  this  dark  place.” 

Dolignan.  “  I  could  be  content  to  spend  hours  here,  re¬ 
assuring  you,  sweet  lady.” 

Miss  Haythorn.  “  Nonsense  !  ” 

Dolignan.  “  P-weep  !  ”  (Grave  reader,  do  not  put  your  lips 
to  the  cheek  of  the  next  pretty  creature  you  meet,  or  you 
will  understand  what  this  means.) 

Miss  Haythorn.  “  Ee  !  Ee  !  Ee  !  ” 

Frietid.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

Miss  Haythorn.  “  Open  the  door  !— open  the  door  !  ” 

The  door  was  opened.  There  was  a  sound  of  hurried 
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whispers,  the  door  was  shut  and  the  blind  pulled  down  with 
hostile  sharpness. 

Miss  Haythorn’s  scream  lost  a  part  of  its  effect  because 
the  engine  whistled  forty  thousand  murders  at  the  same 
moment ;  and  fictitious  grief  makes  itself  heard  when  real 
cannot. 

Between  the  tunnel  and  Bath  our  young  friend  had  time 
to  ask  himself  whether  his  conduct  had  been  marked  by  that 
delicate  reserve  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  the  perfect 
gentleman. 

With  a  long  face,  real  or  feigned,  he  held  open  the  door — 
his  late  friends  attempted  to  escape  on  the  other  side — im¬ 
possible  !  they  must  pass  him.  She  whom  he  had  insulted 
(Latin  for  kissed)  deposited  somewhere  at  his  foot  a  look 
of  gentle  blushing  reproach ;  the  other,  whom  he  had  not 
insulted,  darted  red-hot  daggers  at  him  from  her  eyes,  and 
so  they  parted. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Dolignan  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  be  friends  with  Major  Hoskyns  of  his  regiment, 
a  veteran  laughed  at  by  the  youngsters,  for  the  Major 
was  too  apt  to  look  coldly  upon  billiard  balls  and  cigars ; 
he  had  seen  cannon  balls  and  linstocks.  He  had  also, 
to  tell  the  truth,  swallowed  a  good  bit  of  the  messroom 
poker,  but  with  it  some  sort  of  moral  poker,  which  made 
it  as  impossible  for  Major  Hoskyns  to  descend  to  an  un¬ 
gentlemanlike  word  or  action  as  to  brush  his  own  trousers 
below  the  knee. 

Captain  Dolignan  told  this  gentleman  his  story  in  gleeful 
accents ;  but  Major  Hoskyns  heard  him  coldly,  and  as  coldly 
answered  that  he  had  known  a  man  lose  his  life  for  the  same 
thing.  “  That  is  nothing,”  continued  the  Major,  “  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  deserved  to  lose  it.” 

At  this  the  blood  mounted  to  the  younger  man’s  temples, 
and  his  senior  added :  “  I  mean  to  say  he  was  thirty-five ; 
you,  I  presume,  are  twenty-one  !  ” 

“  Twenty-five.” 

“  That  is  much  the  same  thing.  Will  you  be  advised  by 
me  ?  ” 

“  If  you  will  advise  me.” 

“  Speak  to  no  one  of  this,  and  send  White  the  £3  that  he 
may  think  you  have  lost  the  bet.” 

“  That  is  hard  when  I  won  it.” 

“  Do  it  for  all  that,  sir.” 

Let  the  disbelievers  in  human  perfectibility  know  that  this 
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dragoon  capable  of  a  blush  did  this  virtuous  action,  albeit 
with  violent  reluctance ;  and  it  was  his  first  damper.  A 
week  after  these  events,  he  was  at  a  ball.  He  was  in  that 
state  of  factitious  discontent  which  belongs  to  us  amiable 
English.  He  was  looking,  in  vain,  for  a  lady,  equal  in 
personal  attraction  to  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  George 
Dolignan  as  a  man,  when  suddenly  there  glided  past  him 
a  most  delightful  vision,  a  lady  whose  beauty  and  symmetry 
took  him  by  the  eyes.  Another  look.  “  It  can’t  be  ! — Yes, 
it  is  !  ”  Miss  Haythorn — (not  that  he  knew  her  name  !) — 
but  what  an  apotheosis  ! 

The  duck  had  become  a  pea-hen, — radiant,  dazzling  ;  she 
looked  twice  as  beautiful  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  before. 
He  lost  sight  of  her.  He  found  her  again.  She  was  so  lovely 
she  made  him  ill, — and  he,  alone,  must  not  dance  with  her, 
nor  speak  to  her.  If  he  had  been  content  to  begin  her 
acquaintance  in  the  usual  way,  it  might  have  ended  in  kissing, 
but  having  begun  with  kissing  it  must  end  in  nothing.  As 
she  danced,  sparks  of  beauty  fell  from  her  on  all  around,  but 
him, — she  did  not  see  him ;  it  was  clear  she  never  would  see 
him.  One  gentleman  was  particularly  assiduous  ;  she  smiled 
on  his  assiduity;  he  was  ugly,  but  she  smiled  on  him.  Dolig¬ 
nan  was  surprised  at  his  success,  his  ill  taste,  his  ugliness, 
his  impertinence.  Dolignan  at  last  found  himself  injured. 
“  Who  wTas  this  man  ?  and  what  right  had  he  to  go  on  so  ? 
He  had  never  kissed  her,  I  suppose,”  said  Dolly.  Dolignan 
could  not  prove  it,  but  he  felt  that,  somehow,  the  rights  of 
property  w-ere  invaded.  He  went  home  and  dreamed  of  Miss 
Haythorn,  and  hated  all  the  ugly  successful.*  He  spent  a 
fortnight  trying  to  find  out  who  this  beauty  was, — he  never 
could  encounter  her  again.  At  last  he  heard  of  her  in  this 
way  ;  a  lawyer’s  clerk  paid  him  a  little  visit  and  commenced 
a  little  action  against  him,  in  the  name  of  Miss  Haythorn,  fox- 
insulting  her  in  a  railway  train. 

The  young  gentleman  was  shocked ;  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  lawyer’s  clerk  ;  that  machine  did  not  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  lady’s  name,  however, 
was  at  last  revealed  by  this  untowai-d  incident ;  from  her 
name  to  her  address  was  but  a  short  step  ;  and  the  same  day 
our  crestfallen  hero  lay  in  wait  at  her  door,  and  many  a  suc- 

*  When  our  successful  rival  is  ugly  the  blow  is  doubly  severe, 
crushing, — we  fall  by  bludgeon :  we  who  thought  the  keenest  rapier 
might  perchance  thrust  at  us  in  vain. 
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ceeding  day,  without  effect.  But  one  fine  afternoon  she  issued 
forth  quite  naturally,  as  if  she  did  it  every  day,  and  walked 
briskly  on  the  nearest  Parade.  Dolignan  did  the  same,  he  met 
and  passed  her  many  times  on  the  Parade,  and  searched  for 
pity  in  her  eyes,  but  found  neither  look,  nor  recognition,  nor 
any  other  sentiment ;  for  all  this  she  walked  and  walked,  till 
all  the  other  promenaders  were  tired  and  gone, — then  her 
culprit  summoned  resolution,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  with  a 
voice  tremulous  for  the  first  time,  besought  permission  to 
address  her.  She  stopped,  blushed,  and  neither  acknowledged 
nor  disowned  his  acquaintance.  He  blushed,  stammered  out 
how  ashamed  he  was,  how  he  deserved  to  be  punished,  how 
he  mas  punished,  how  little  she  knew  how  unhappy  he  was  ; 
and  concluded  by  begging  her  not  to  let  all  the  world  know 
the  disgrace  of  a  man  who  was  already  mortified  enough  by 
the  loss  of  her  acquaintance.  She  asked  an  explanation  ; 
he  told  her  of  the  action  that  had  been  commenced  in  her 
name  ;  she  gently  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said,  “  How 
stupid  they  are.”  Emboldened  by  this,  he  begged  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  life  of  distant  unpretending  devotion 
would,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  erase  the  memory  of  his  mad¬ 
ness, — his  crime  ? 

“  She  did  not  know.” 

“She  must  now  bid  him  adieu,  as  she  had  some  prepara¬ 
tions  to  make  for  a  ball  in  the  Crescent,  where  everybody  mas 
to  be.”  They  parted,  and  Dolignan  determined  to  he  at 
the  ball  where  everybody  was  to  be.  He  was  there,  and 
after  some  time  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Miss  Hay- 
thorn,  and  he  danced  with  her.  Her  manner  was  gracious. 
With  the  wonderful  tact  of  her  sex,  she  seemed  to  have  com¬ 
menced  the  acquaintance  that  evening.  That  night,  for  the 
first  time,  Dolignan  was  in  love.  I  wall  spare  the  reader  all 
a  lover’s  arts,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  dining  where  she 
dined,  in  dancing  where  she  danced,  in  overtaking  her  by 
accident  when  she  rode.  His  devotion  followed  her  even  to 
church,  where  our  dragoon  was  rewarded  by  learning  there  is 
a  world  where  they  neither  polk  nor  smoke, — the  two  capital 
abominations  of  this  one. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  her  uncle,  who  liked  him, 
and  he  saw  at  last,  with  joy,  that  her  eye  loved  to  dwell  upon 
him,  when  she  thought  he  did  not  observe  her. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  Box  Tunnel  that  Captain 
Dolignan  called  one  day  upon  Captain  Hay  thorn,  R.N.,  whom 
he  had  met  twice  in  his  life,  and  slightly  propitiated  by  reso- 
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lutely  listening  to  a  cutting-out  expedition ;  he  called,  and  in 
the  usual  way  asked  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his 
daughter.  The  worthy  Captain  straightway  began  doing 
Quarter-Deck,  when  suddenly  he  was  summoned  from  the 
apartment  by  a  mysterious  message.  On  his  return  he  an¬ 
nounced,  with  atotal  change  of  voice,  that  “It  was  all  right, 
and  his  visitor  might  run  alongside  as  soon  as  he  chose.” 
My  reader  has  divined  the  truth  ;  this  nautical  commander, 
terrible  to  the  foe,  was  in  complete  and  happy  subjugation  to 
his  daughter,  our  heroine. 

As  he  was  taking  leave,  Dolignan  saw  his  divinity  glide 
into  the  drawing-room.  He  followed  her,  observed  a  sweet 
consciousness  which  encouraged  him ;  that  consciousness 
deepened  into  confusion,  —  she  tried  to  laugh,  she  cried 
instead,  and  then  she  smiled  again ;  and  when  he  kissed 
her  hand  at  the  door,  it  was  “  George,”  and  “  Marian,” 
instead  of  Captain  this,  and  Miss  the  other.  A  reasonable 
time  after  this  (for  my  tale  is  merciful  and  skips  formalities 
and  torturing  delays)  these  two  were  very  happy, — they 
were  once  more  upon  the  railroad,  going  to  enjoy  the  honey¬ 
moon  all  by  themselves.  Marian  Dolignan  was  dressed  just 
as  before,— duck-like,  and  delicious  ;  all  bright  except  her 
clothes ;  but  George  sat  beside  her  this  time  instead  of 
opposite ;  and  she  drank  him  in  gently  from  under  her  long 
eyelashes.  “  Marian,”  said  George,  “  married  people  should 
tell  each  other  all.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  if  I  own  to 
you — no ” 

“  Yes  !  yes  !  ” 

“  Well,  then  !  you  remember  the  Box  Tunnel  ”  (this  was  the 
first  allusion  he  had  ventured  to  it),  “  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
had  bet  £3  to  £10  with  White  I  would  kiss  one  of  you  two 
ladies  ;  ”  and  George,  pathetic  externally,  chuckled  within. 

“  I  know  that,  George ;  I  overheard  you,”  was  the  demure 
reply. 

“  Oh,  you  overheard  me  ? — impossible.” 

“  And  did  you  not  hear  me  whisper  to  my  companion  ?  I 
made  a  bet  with  her.” 

“  You  made  a  bet  ? — how  singular  !  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  pair  of  gloves,  George.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  but  what  about  ?  ” 

“  That,  if  you  did,  you  should  be  my  husband,  dearest.” 

“  Oh  ! — but  stay ;  then  you  could  not  have  been  so  very 
angry  with  me,  love ;  why,  dearest,  then  who  brought  that 
action  against  me  ?  ” 
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Mrs.  Dolignan  looked  down. 

“  I  was  afraid  you  were  forgetting  me.  George,  you  will 
never  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“  Sweet  angel ! — why,  here  is  the  Box  Tunnel.” 

Now  reader, — fie  ! — no  !  no  such  thing  !  You  can’t  expect 
to  be  indulged  in  this  way  every  time  we  come  to  a  dark 
place.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  thing.  Consider ;  two  sensible 
married  people, — no  such  phenomenon,  I  assure  you,  took 
place  ;  no  scream  issued  in  hopeless  rivalry  of  the  engine — 
this  time. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  LORD 
CAMELFORD’S  BODY? 


This  question  comes  not  from  an  Old  Bailey  counsel  squeezing 
a  witness ;  ’tis  but  a  mild  inquiry  addressed  to  all  the  world, 
because  the  w'orld  contains  people  wTho  can  answer  it ;  but  I 
don’t  know  where  to  find  them. 

To  trace  a  gentleman’s  remains  beyond  the  grave  would 
savour  of  bad  taste  and  Paul  Pry  ;  but  I  am  more  reasonable 
— I  only  want  to  trace  those  remains  into  a  grave,  if  they 
have  reached  one. 

Even  that  may  seem  impertinent  curiosity  to  his  de¬ 
scendants  ;  but  if  it  is  impertinent  it  is  natural.  To  per¬ 
mit  the  wrorld  a  peep  at  strange  facts,  and  then  drop 
the  curtain  all  in  a  moment,  is  to  compel  curiosity  ;  and 
this  has  been  done  by  Lord  Camelford’s  biographers.  To 
leave  his  lordship’s  body  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  a 
dust-hole  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  packed  up — in  the  largest 
fish-basket  ever  seen — for  exportation,  but  not  exported — 
is  also  to  compel  curiosity ;  and  this  has  been  done  by 
his  lordship’s  executors. 

Now,  this  last  eccentric  fact  has  come  to  me  on  the  best 
authority,  and  coupled  with  the  remarkable  provisions  for 
his  interment  made  by  Camelford  himself,  has  put  me  into 
such  a  state  that  there  is  no  peace  nor  happiness  for  me  until 
I  can  learn  what  has  become  of  Lord  Camelford’s  body — fish- 
basket  and  all. 

I  naturally  wish  to  reduce  as  many  sensible  people  as  I 
can  to  my  own  intellectual  standard  in  re  Camelford.  I  plead 
the  fox  -who,  having  lost  his  tail — as  I  my  head — was  for 
decaudating  the  vulpine  species  directly. 

To  this  bad  end,  then,  I  will  relate  briefly  what  is  public 
about  Lord  Camelford,  and  next  what  is  known  only  to  me 
and  three  or  four  more  outside  his  own  family. 
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Eccentricity  in  person,  he  descended  from  a  gentleman 
who  did,  at  least,  one  thing  without  a  known  parallel ;  he 
was  grandson,  or  great-grandson,  of  Governor  Pitt. 

I  beg  pardon  on  my  knees,  but  being  very  old  and  infirm, 
and  in  my  dotage,  and  therefore  almost  half  as  garrulous  as 
my  juvenile  contemporaries,  I  really  must  polish  off  the 
governor  first.  He  had  a  taste  for  and  knowledge  of  precious 
stones.  An  old  native  used  to  visit  him  periodically  and 
tempt  him  with  a  diamond  of  prodigious  size.  I  have  read 
that  he  used  to  draw  it  out  of  a  piece  of  fusty  wool  and 
dazzle  his  customer.  But  the  foxy  governor  kept  cool  and 
bided  his  time.  It  came ;  the  merchant  one  day  was  at 
low-water,  and  offered  it  cheaper.  Pitt  bought  it ;  and  this 
is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  outwitting 
a  Hindoo  in  stones.  The  price  is  variously  printed — man 
being  a  very  inaccurate  animal  at  present — but  it  wTas  not 
more  than  £28,000.  Pitt  brought  it  home,  and  its  fame 
soon  rang  round  Europe.  A  customer  offered— the  Regent 
of  France;  price,  £135,000.  But  France  at  that  time  was 
literally  bankrupt.  The  representative  of  that  great  nation 
could  not  deal  with  this  English  citizen  except  by  the  way 
of  deposit  and  instalment.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  the 
French  crown-jewels  were  left  in  Pitt’s  hands,  and  four 
times  a  year  the  French  agents  met  him  at  Calais  with 
an  instalment,  until  the  stone  was  cleared  and  the  crown- 
jewels  restored. 

Thenceforth  the  Pitt  diamond  was  called  the  Regent 
diamond.  It  is  the  second  stone  in  Europe,  being  inferior 
to  the  Orloff,  but  superior  in  size  to  the  Koh-i-noor ;  for 
it  was  from  the  first  a  trifle  larger,  and  the  Koh-i-noor, 
originally  an  enormous  stone,  was  fearfully  cut  down  in 
Hindostan,  and  of  late  yeai-s  has  been  terribly  reduced  in 
Europe — all  the  better  for  the  Amsterdam  cutters. 

Every  great  old  stone  has  cost  many  a  life  in  some  part 
of  the  world  or  other.  But  in  Europe  their  vicissitudes  are 
mild ;  only  the  Sancy  has  done  anything  melodramatic.1 

1  The  Sancy,  a  beautiful  pear-shaped  diamond  of,  say,  fifty-three 
carats,  was  first  spoken  of  in  the  possession  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Very  likely  he  imported  it,  for  he  dealt  habitually  with 
the  East  for  curiosities.  It  passed,  after  some  generations,  to  a 
Portuguese  prince.  He  wanted  to  raise  money  on  it,  and  sent  it  to 
Paris,  instructing  the  messenger  to  swallow  it  if  he  found  himself  in 
trouble  or  danger.  It  did  not  reach  Paris,  and  this  news  was  sent  to 
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The  Regent  has  always  gone  quietly  along  with  France. 
h<o  Bourbon  took  it  into  exile  at  the  first  Revolution;  no 
Republican  collared  it.  Napoleon  set  it  in  his  sword-hilt, 
but  it  found  its  way  back  to  the  royal  family  who  originally 
purchased  it,  from  them  to  the  Second  Emperor,  and  again 
to  this  Republic.  I  am  afraid  if  I  had  been  Bony  I  should 
have  yielded  to  etymology,  and  boned  it  before  I  went  on 
my  travels.  But  delicacy  prevailed,  and  it  has  only  run 
one  great  risk.  In  1848  it  lay  a  week  in  a  ditch  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  after  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  but  was 
given  up  at  last  under  a  happy  illusion  that  it  was  un¬ 
saleable.  As  if  it  could  not  have  been  broken  up  and  the 
pieces  sold  for  £100,000  !  The  stone  itself  is  worth  £800,000, 
I  am  told. 

From  the  importer  of  this  diamond  descended  a  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  made  a  peer  in  1784.  He  had  a  son,  Thomas,  bom 
in  1775,  to  astonish  his  contemporaries  while  he  lived,  and 
torment  one  with  curiosity  seventy  years  after  his  death. 

Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  was  a  character  fit  for  the 
pen  of  Tacitus  or  Clarendon  ;  a  singular  compound  of  virtues 
and  vices,  some  of  which  were  directly  opposed,  yet  ruled 
him  by  turns  ;  so  that  it  was  hard  to  predict  what  he  would 
do  or  say  on  any  given  occasion  ;  only  the  chances  were  it 
would  be  something  with  a  strong  flavour,  good  or  bad. 

In  his  twenty-nine  years— which  is  only  nine  years  of  man¬ 
hood  —  he  assassinated  an  unresisting  man,  and  set  off  to 
invade  a  great  and  warlike  nation  single-handed  ;  wrenched  off 
many  London  door-knockers ;  beat  many  constables  ;  fought 
a  mob,  single-handed,  with  a  bludgeon,  and  was  cudgelled  and 
rolled  in  the  gutter  without  uttering  a  howl  ;  mauled  a  gentle¬ 
man  without  provocation,  and  had  £500  to  pay  ;  relieved  the 
necessities  of  many,  and  administered  black  eyes  to  many.  He 
was  studious  and  reckless,  scientific  and  hare-brained  ;  tender¬ 
hearted,  benevolent,  and  barbarous;  unreasonably  vindictive 
and  singularly  forgiving ;  he  lived  a  humorous  ruffian,  with 
flashes  of  virtue,  and  died  a  hero,  a  martyr,  and  a  Christian. 

To  those  who  take  their  ideas  of  character  from  fiction 

Portugal.  The  French  authorities  were  applied  to,  and  they  searched 
diligently  and  found  a  foreigner  had  been  assassinated  and  buried  in 
a  French  village.  They  exhumed  him,  opened  him,  and  found  the 
Sancy  in  his  stomach.  The  stone  was  purchased  by  James  the  Second, 
and  afterwards  was  in  various  French  hands.  I  think  it  has  now  gravi¬ 
tated  to  the  Rothschilds, 
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alone,  such  a  sketch  as  this  must  seem  incredible,  for  fiction 
is  forced  to  suppress  many  of  the  anomalies  that  nature 
presents.  David  was  even  more  unlike  David  than  Camel- 
ford  varied  from  Camelford ;  and  the  chivalrous  Joab,  who 
dashed,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  into  the  camp  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  to  get  his  parched  general  and  king  a  cup  of  water, 
afterward  assassinated  a  brother  soldier  in  a  way  so  base 
and  dastardly,  as  merited  the  gibbet  and  the  lash  to  boot. 
Imagine  a  fellow  hanging  in  chains  by  the  road-side  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  upon  his  bosom,  both  cross  and  gibbet 
justly  earned  !  Such  a  man  was,  in  his  day,  the  son  of 
Zeruiah. 

Were  fiction  to  present  such  bold  anomalies  they  would  be 
dubbed  inconsistencies,  and  Horace  would  fly  out  of  his  grave 
at  our  very  throats,  crying  : 

“  Amphora  coepit 

Institui,  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit.  ” 

It  is  all  the  more  proper  that  the  strange  characters  of 
history  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind,  lest,  in  our  estimate 
of  mankind,  men’s  inconsistencies  should  be  forgotten,  and 
puzzle  us  beyond  measure  some  fine  day  when  they  turn  up 
in  real  life. 

Lord  Camelford  went  to  school  first  at  a  village  of  the 
Canton  Berne  in  Switzerland,  and  passed  for  a  thoughtful 
boy ;  thence  to  the  Charterhouse.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the 
sea  and  was  indulged  in  it ;  at  fourteen  years  old  he  went 
out  as  midshipman  in  the  Guardian  frigate,  bound  for  Botany 
Bay  with  stores.  She  met  with  disasters,  and  her  condition 
was  so  desperate  that  the  captain  (Riou)  permitted  the  ship’s 
company  to  take  to  the  boats.  He  himself,  however,  with 
a  fortitude  and  a  pride  British  commanders  have  often  shown 
in  the  face  of  death,  refused  to  leave  the  ship.  Then  Camel¬ 
ford  and  ninety  more  gallant  spirits  stood  by  him  to  share 
his  fate.  However,  they  got  the  wreck — for  such  she  is 
described — by  a  miracle,  to  the  Cape,  and  Camelford  went 
home  in  a  packet. 

Next  year,  179L  he  sailed  with  Vancouver  in  the  Discovery. 
But  on  this  voyage  he  showed  insubordination,  and  Vancouver 
was  obliged  to  subject  him  to  discipline.  He  got  transferred 
to  the  Resistance,  then  cruising  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  re¬ 
mained  at  sea  till  1796,  when  his  father  died,  and  he  returned 
home  to  take  his  estates  and  title. 

Though  years  had  elapsed,  he  could  not  forgive  Captain 
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Vancouver,  but  sent  him  a  challenge.  Vancouver  was  then 
retired  and  in  poor  health.  The  old  captain  appealed  to 
the  young  man  s  reason,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
cipline  on  board  a  ship-of-war,  but  offered  to  submit  the 
ease  to  any  flag-officer  in  the  navy,  and  said  that  if  the 
referee  should  decide  this  to  be  a  question  of  honour,  he 
would  resign  his  own  opinion  and  go  out  with  Lieutenant 
Camelford. 

Camelford,  it  is  to  be  feared,  thought  no  sane  officer  would 
allow  a  duel  on  such  grounds  ;  for  he  did  not  accept  the 
proposal,  but  waited  his  opportunity,  and  meeting  Vancouver 
in  Bond  Street,  insulted  him,  and  tried  to  strike  him.  The 
mortification  and  humiliation  of  this  outrage  preyed  upon 
Vancouver’s  heart,  and  shortened  the  life  of  a  deserving 
officer  and  very  distinguished  navigator. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  Camelford  took  a  very 
different  view  of  discipline,  and  a  more  sanguinary  one. 
Yet  there  was  one  key  to  these  discordant  views — his  own 
egotism. 

Peers  of  the  realm  rose  fast  in  the  King’s  service  at  that 
date,  and  Camelford,  though  only  a  lieutenant,  soon  got  a 
command ;  now  it  so  happened  that  his  sloop,  the  Favourite, 
and  a  larger  vessel,  the  Perdrix,  Captain  Fahie,  were  both 
lying  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua,  on  January  13,  1798. 
But  Fahie  was  away  at  St.  Kitts,  and  Peterson,  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  was  in  charge  of  the  Perdrix.  Lord  Camelford  issued 
an  order  which  Peterson  refused  to  obey,  because  it  affected 
his  vessel,  and  he  represented  Fahie,  who  was  Camelford’s 
senior.  There  were  high  wrords,  and  no  doubt  threats  on 
Camelford’s  part,  for  twelve  of  Peterson’s  crew  came  up 
armed.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Peterson  sent  for 
them  ;  but  he  certainly  drew  them  up  in  line  and  bared 
his  own  cutlass.  Camelford  immediately  drew  out  his 
marines,  and  ranged  them  in  a  line  opposite  Peterson’s 
men.  He  then  came  up  to  Peterson  with  a  pistol,  and  said, 
“Lieutenant  Peterson,  do  you  still  persist  in  not  obeying 
my  orders  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  lord,”  said  Peterson,  “I  do  persist.” 

Thereupon  Camelford  put  his  pistol  to  Peterson’s  very 
breast,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  He  fell  backward 
and  never  spoke  nor  moved. 

Upon  this  bloody  deed  the  men  retired  to  their  respective 
ships,  and  Camelford  surrendered  to  Captain  Matson  of  the 
Beaver  sloop,  who  put  him  under  parole  arrest.  He  lost  little 
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by  that,  for  the  populace  of  St.  John’s  wanted  to  tear  him  to 
pieces.  A  coroner’s  jury  was  summoned,  and  gave  a  cavalier 
verdict  that  Peterson  “lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny,”  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  which  makes  it  rather  suspicious. 

Camelford  was  then  taken  in  the  Beaver  sloop  to  Martinique, 
and  a  court-martial  sat  on  him,  by  order  of  Rear-Admiral 
Hervey.  The  court  was  composed  of  the  five  captains  upon 
that  station,  viz.,  Cayley,  Brown,  Ekers,  Burney,  and  Main- 
waring,  and  the  judgment  was  delivered  in  these  terms,  after 
the  usual  preliminary  phrases :  “  The  court  are  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  very  extraordinary  and  manifest  dis¬ 
obedience  of  Lieutenant  Peterson  to  the  lawful  commands 
of  Lord  Camelford,  the  senior  officer  at  English  Harbour, 
and  ihis  arming  the  ship’s  company,  were  acts  of  mutiny 
highly  injurious  to  His  Majesty’s  service;  the  court  do 
therefore  unanimously  adjudge  that  Lord  Camelford  be 
honourably  acquitted.” 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  sailors  sitting  in  a  secret 
tribunal.  But  I  think  a  judge  and  a  jury,  sitting  under  the 
public  eye,  and  sitting  next  day  in  the  newspapers,  would 
have  decided  somewhat  differently. 

Camelford  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  harbour ;  but 
Peterson,  in  what  pertained  to  the  Perdrix,  was  Fahie,  and 
Fahie  was  not  only  Camelford’s  senior,  but  his  superior  in 
every  way,  being  a  post-captain. 

“Lieutenant”  is  a  French  word,  with  a  clear  meaning, 
which  did  not  apply  to  Camelford,  but  did  to  Peterson — 
lieu  tenant,  or  locum  tenens.  I  think,  therefore,  Peterson  had 
a  clear  right  to  resist  in  all  that  touched  the  Perdrix,  and 
that  Camelford  would  never  have  ventured  to  bring  him  to 
a  court-martial  for  mere  disobedience  of  that  order.  In  the 
court-martial  Camelford  is  called  a  commander ;  but  that  is 
a  term  of  courtesy,  and  its  use,  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  to  indicate  a  bias;  like  the  man  he  slaughtered, 
he  had  only  a  lieutenant’s  grade. 

Much  turns,  however,  on  the  measure  and  manner  even 
of  a  just  resistance  ;  and  here  Peterson  was  prima  facie  to 
blame.  But  suppose  Camelford  had  threatened  violence ! 
The  thing  looks  like  an  armed  defence,  not  a  meditated 
attack.  For  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  Favourite  to 
put  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the 
Perdrix,  and  slaughter  him  like  a  dog,  when  the  matter 
could  have  been  referred  on  the  spot  by  these  two  lieu¬ 
tenants  to  their  undoubted  superiors,  was  surely  a  most 
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rash  and  bloody  deed.  In  fact,  opinion  in  the  navy  itself 
negatived  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial.  So  many 
officers,  who  respected  discipline,  looked  coldly  on  this  one¬ 
sided  disciplinarian,  Camelford,  that  he  resigned  his  ship  and 
retired  from  the  service  soon  after. 


THE  CAPRICCIOS  OF  CAMELFORD. 

It  was  his  good  pleasure  to  cut  a  rusty  figure  in  his 
Majesty’s  service.  He  would  not  wear  the  epaulets  of  a 
commander,  but  went  about  in  an  old  lieutenant’s  coat,  the 
buttons  of  which,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  “  were 
as  green  with  verdigris  as  the  ship’s  bottom.”  He  was  a 
Tartar,  but  attentive  to  the  comforts  of  the  men,  and  very 
humane  to  the  sick.  He  studied  hard  in  two  kinds — mathe¬ 
matical  science  and  theology ;  the  first  was  to  make  him  a 
good  captain ;  the  second  to  enable  him  to  puzzle  the  chap¬ 
lains,  who  in  that  day  were  not  so  versed  in  controversy  as 
the  Jesuit  fathers. 

Returning  home,  with  Peterson’s  blood  on  his  hands,  he 
seems  to  have  burned  to  recover  his  own  esteem  by  some 
act  of  higher  courage  than  shooting  a  brother  officer  a  bout 
portant ;  and  he  certainly  hit  upon  an  enterprise  that  would 
not  have  occurred  to  a  coward.  He  settled  to  invade  France, 
single-handed,  and  shoot  some  of  her  rulers,  pour  cncourager 
les  autres.  He  went  to  Dover  and  hired  a  boat.  He  was  sly 
enough  to  say  at  first  he  was  bound  for  Deal ;  but  after  a  bit, 
says  our  adventurer,  in  tones  appropriately  light  and  cheerful, 
“  Well,  no,  on  second  thoughts,  let  us  go  to  Calais ;  I  have 
got  some  watches  and  muslins  I  can  sell  there.”  Going  to 
France  in  that  light  and  cheerful  way  was  dancing  to  the 
gallows ;  so  Adams,  skipper  of  the  boat,  agreed  with  him,  for 
.£10,  but  went  directly  to  the  authorities.  They  concluded 
the  strange  gentleman  intended  to  deliver  up  the  island  to 
France,  so  they  let  him  get  into  the  boat,  and  then  arrested 
him.  They  searched  him,  and  found  him  armed  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  a  dagger,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  in 
French. 

They  sent  him  up  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  France  escaped 
invasion  that  bout. 

At  that  time,  as  I  have  hinted,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to 
go  to  France  from  England  ;  so  the  gallows  yearned  for 
Camelford.  But  the  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors  of 
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his  Majesty’s  Council  examined  him,  and  advised  the  King 
to  pardon  him  under  the  royal  seal.  They  pronounced 
that  “  his  only  motive  had  been  to  render  a  service  to  his 
country.”  This  was  strictly  true,  and  it  was  unpatriotic  to 
stop  him ;  for  whoever  fattens  the  plains  of  France  with 
a  pestilent  English  citizen,  or  consigns  him  to  a  French 
dungeon  for  life,  confers  a  benefit  on  England,  and  this 
benefit  Camelford  did  his  best  to  confer  on  his  island  home. 
It  was  his  obstructors  who  should  have  been  hung.  His 
well-meant  endeavour  reminds  one  of  the  convicts’  verses, 
bound  for  Botany  Bay  : 

“  True  patriots  we,  for,  be  it  understood, 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country’s  good.” 

The  nation  that  had  retained  him  against  his  will  now 
began  to  suffer  for  its  folly,  by  his  habitual  breaches  of  the 
public  peace. 

After  endless  skirmishes  with  the  constables,  my  lord  went 
into  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  others  of  the  same  kidney, 
broke  the  windows  in  the  boxes,  and  the  chandeliers,  and 
Mr.  Humphries’s  head.  Humphries  had  him  before  a 
magistrate.  Camelford  lied,  but  wras  not  believed,  and  then 
begged  the  magistrate  to  ask  Mr.  Humphries  if  he  would 
accept  an  apology  ;  but  word-ointment  was  not  the  balm 
for  Humphries,  who  had  been  twice  knocked  down  the 
steps  into  the  hall,  and  got  his  eye  nearly  beaten  out  of  his 
head.  He  prepared  an  indictment,  but  afterward  changed 
his  tactics  judiciously,  and  sued  the  offender  for  damages. 
The  jury,  less  pliable  than  captains  in  a  secret  tribunal,  gave 
Humphries  a  verdict  and  ,£500  damages. 

After  this,  Camelford’s  principal  exploits  appear  to  have 
been  fights  with  the  constables,  engaged  in  out  of  sport, 
but  conducted  with  great  spirit  by  both  parties,  and  without 
a  grain  of  ill-will  on  either  side.  He  invariably  rewarded 
their  valour  with  gold  when  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
him.  When  they  had  got  him  prisoner,  he  would  give  the 
constable  of  the  night  a  handsome  bribe  to  resign  his  place 
to  him.  Thus  promoted,  he  rose  to  a  certain  sense  of  duty, 
and  would  admonish  the  delinquents  with  great  good  sense 
and  even  eloquence,  but  spoiled  all  by  discharging  them. 
Such  was  his  night-work.  In  the  daytime  he  was  often 
surprised  into  acts  of  unintentional  charity  and  even  of 
tender-heartedness. 
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HIS  NAME  A  TERROR  TO  FOPS. 

He  used  to  go  to  a  coffee-house  in  Conduit  Street,  shabbily 
dressed,  to  read  the  paper.  One  day  a  dashing  beau  came 
into  his  box,  flung  himself  down  on  the  opposite  seat,  and 
called  out  in  a  most  consequential  tone,  “Waitaa,  bring  a 
couple  of  wax  candles  and  a  pint  of  Madeira,  and  put  them 
in  the  next  box.”  En  attendant  he  drew  Lord  Camelford’s 
candles  towards  him,  and  began  to  read.  Camelford  lowered 
at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

The  buck’s  candles  and  Madeira  were  brought,  and  he 
lounged  into  his  box  to  enjoy  them.  Then  Camelford 
mimicked  his  tone,  and  cried  out,  “  Waitaa,  bring  me  a 
pair  of  snuffaa.”  He  took  the  snuffers,  walked  leisurely 
round  into  the  beau’s  box,  snuffed  out  both  the  candles, 
and  retired  gravely  to  his  own  seat.  The  buck  began  to 
bluster,  and  demanded  his  name  of  the  waiter. 

“  Lord  Camelford,  sir.” 

“  Lord  Camelford  !  What  have  I  to  pay  ?  ”  He  laid 
down  his  score,  and  stole  away  without  tasting  his  Madeira. 


HIS  PLUCK. 

When  peace  was  proclaimed,  this  suffering  nation  rejoiced. 
Not  so  our  pugnacious  Peer.  He  mourned  alone — or  rather 
cursed,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  sighing  sort.  London 
illuminated.  Camelford’s  windows  shone  dark  as  pitch. 
This  is  a  thing  the  London  citizens  always  bitterly  resent. 
A  mob  collected  and  broke  his  windows.  His  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  come  out  with  a  pistol  and  shoot  all  he 
could ;  but  luckily  he  exchanged  the  fire-arm  for  a  for¬ 
midable  bludgeon.  With  this  my  lord  sallied  out,  single- 
handed,  and  broke  several  heads  in  a  singularly  brief 
period.  But  the  mob  had  cudgels  too,  and  belaboured  him 
thoroughly,  knocked  him  down,  and  rolled  him  so  dili¬ 
gently  in  the  kennel,  while  hammering  him,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  business  he  was  just  a  case  of  mud  with  sore 
bones. 

All  this  punishment  he  received  without  a  single  howl, 
and  it  is  believed  would  have  taken  his  death  in  the  same 
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spirit ;  so  that,  allowing  for  poetic  exaggeration,  we  might 
almost  say  of  him  : 

“  He  took  a  thousand  mortal  wounds 
As  mute  as  fox  ’midst  mangling  hounds.” 

The  next  night  his  windows  were  just  as  dark ;  but  he 
had  filled  his  house  with  “  boarders,”  as  he  called  them, 
viz.,  armed  sailors ;  and  had  the  mob  attacked  him  again, 
there  would  have  been  wholesale  bloodshed,  followed  by  a 
less  tumultuous  but  wholesale  hanging  day. 

But  the  mob  were  content  with  having  thrashed  him  once, 
and  seem  to  have  thought  he  had  bought  a  right  to  his 
opinions.  At  all  events  they  conceded  the  point,  and  the 
resolute  devil  was  allowed  to  darken  his  house,  and  rebuke 
the  weakness  of  the  people  in  coming  to  terms  with  Bony. 


THE  PITCHER  GOES  ONCE  TOO  OFTEN 
TO  THE  WELL. 

Camelford  had  a  male  friend,  a  Mr.  Best,  and  unfortunately, 
a  female  friend,  who  had  once  lived  with  this  very  Best.  This 
Mrs.  Simmons  told  Camelford  that  Best  had  spoken  dispara¬ 
gingly  of  him.  Camelford  believed  her,  and  took  fire.  He 
met  Best  at  a  coffee-house,  and  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  in 
a  loud,  aggressive  way,  before  several  persons,  “  I  find,  sir,  you 
have  spoken  of  me  in  the  most  unwarrantable  terms.” 

Mr.  Best  replied,  with  great  moderation,  that  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  having  deserved  such  a  charge. 

“  No,  sir,”  says  Camelford — “  you  know  very  well  what 
you  said  of  me  to  Mrs.  Simmons.  You  are  a  scoundrel,  a 
liar,  and  a  ruffian  !  ” 

In  those  days  such  words  as  these  could  only  be  wiped 
out  with  blood,  and  seconds  were  at  once  appointed. 

Both  gentlemen  remained  at  the  coffee-house  some  time, 
and  during  that  time  Mr.  Best  made  a  creditable  effort ; 
he  sent  Lord  Camelford  a  solemn  assurance  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  said  that  under  those  circumstances  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  his  lordship  would  withdraw  the  expressions 
he  had  uttered  in  error.  But  Camelford  absolutely  refused, 
and  then  Best  left  the  house  in  considerable  agitation,  and 
sent  his  lordship  a  note.  The  people  of  the  house  justly 
suspected  this  was  a  challenge,  and  gave  information  to  the 
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police;  but  they  were  dilatory,  and  took  no  steps  till  it 
was  too  lateo 

Next  morning-  early  the  combatants  met  at  a  coffee-house 
in  Oxford  Street,  and  Best  made  an  unusual,  and,  indeed, 
a  touching  attempt  to  compose  the  difference.  “  Camel- 
ford,”  he  said,  “  we  have  been  friends,  and  I  know  the  un¬ 
suspecting  generosity  of  your  nature.  Upon  my  honour 
you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  strumpet.  Do  not  insist 
on  expressions  under  which  one  of  us  must  fall.” 

Camelford,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  was  by  no  means 
unmoved  by  this  appeal.  But  he  answered  doggedly,  “  Best, 
this  is  child’s  play  ;  the  thing  must  go  on.”  The  truth  is. 
Best  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  fatal  shot,  and  this  steeled 
Camelford’s  pride  and  courage  against  all  overtures. 

The  duel  was  in  a  meadow  behind  Holland  House.  The 
seconds  placed  the  men  at  thirty  paces,  and  this  seems  to 
imply  they  were  disposed  to  avoid  a  fatal  termination  if 
possible. 

Camelford  fired  first,  and  missed.  Best  hesitated,  and  some 
think  he  even  then  asked  Camelford  to  retract.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  certain.  He  fired,  and  Lord  Camelford  fell  at 
his  full  length,  like  a  man  who  was  never  to  stand  again. 

They  all  ran  to  him ;  and  it  is  said  he  gave  Best  his  hand, 
and  said,  “Best,  I  am  a  dead  man.  You  have  killed  me;  but 
I  freely  forgive  you.” 

This  may  very  wrell  be  true ;  for  it  certainly  accords  with 
what  he  had  already  placed  on  paper  the  day  before,  and  also 
with  words  he  undoubtedly  uttered  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses  soon  after. 

Mr.  Best  and  his  second  made  off  to  provide  for  their  safety. 
One  of  Lord  Holland’s  gardeners  called  out  to  some  men  to 
stop  them ;  but  the  wounded  man  rebuked  him,  and  said  he 
wrnuld  not  have  them  stopped ;  he  was  the  aggressor.  He 
forgave  the  gentleman  who  had  shot  him,  and  hoped  God 
would  forgive  him  too. 

He  was  carried  home,  his  clothes  were  cut  off  him,  and  the 
surgeons  at  once  pronounced  the  wound  mortal.  The  bullet 
was  buried  in  the  body,  and  the  lower  limbs  quite  paralysed 
by  its  action.  It  was  discovered,  after  his  death,  embedded 
in  the  spinal  marrow,  having  traversed  the  lungs.  He  suffered 
great  agonies  that  day,  but  obtained  some  sleep  in  the  night. 
He  spoke  often,  and  w'ith  great  contrition,  of  his  past  life,  and 
relied  on  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer. 

Before  the  duel  he  had  done  a  just  and  worthy  act.  He 
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had  provided  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Best  by  adding  to  his  will 
a  positive  statement  that  he  was  the  aggressor  in  every  sense  : 
“  Should  I,  therefore,  lose  my  life  in  a  contest  of  my  own 
seeking,  1  solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  relations  to 
proceed  against  my  antagonist.”  He  added  that  if  the  law 
should,  nevertheless,  be  put  in  force,  he  hoped  this  part  of 
his  will  would  be  laid  before  the  King. 

I  have  also  private  information,  on  which  I  think  I  can 
rely,  that,  when  he  found  he  was  to  die,  he  actually  wrote 
to  the  King  with  his  own  hand,  entreating  him  not  to  let 
Best  be  brought  into  trouble. 

And  if  we  consider  that,  as  death  draws  near,  the  best 
of  men  generally  fall  into  a  mere  brutish  apathy — Avhatever 
you  may  read  to  the  contrary  in  tracts — methinks  good  men 
and  women  may  well  yield  a  tear  to  this  poor,  foolish,  sinful, 
but  heroic  creature,  who,  in  agonies  of  pain  and  the  jaws  of 
death,  could  yet  be  so  earnest  in  his  anxiety  that  no  injustice 
should  be  done  to  the  man  who  had  laid  him  low.  This 
stamps  Camelford  a  man.  The  best  woman  who  ever  breathed 
was  hardly  capable  of  it.  She  would  forgive  her  enemy,  but 
she  could  not  trouble  herself  and  worry  herself,  and  provide, 
moribunda,  against  inj  ustice  being  done  to  that  enemy ; 
c’etait  male. 

I  come  now  to  those  particulars  which  have  caused  me 
to  revive  the  memory  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  and 
I  divide  them  into  public  and  private  information. 


THE  PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

The  day  before  his  death  Lord  Camelford  wrote  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  which,  like  his  whole  character,  merits  study. 

He  requested  his  relations  not  to  wear  mourning  for  him, 
and  he  gave  particular  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
remains  in  their  last  resting-place.  In  this  remarkable 
document  he  said  that  most  persons  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  native  place,  and  would  have  their  remains  conveyed 
home,  even  from  a  great  distance.  “  His  desire,  however, 
was  the  reverse.  He  wished  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
country  far  distant,  to  a  spot  not  near  the  haunts  of  men, 
but  where  the  surrounding  scenery  might  smile  upon  his 
remains.” 

He  then  went  into  details.  The  place  was  by  the  lake 
of  St.  Pierre,  in  the  Canton  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  par- 
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ticular  spot  had  three  trees  standing  on  it.  He  desired  the 
centre  tree  to  be  taken  up  and  his  body  deposited  in  the 
cavity,  and  no  stone  nor  monument  to  mark  the  place.  He 
gave  a  reason  for  the  selection,  in  spite  of  a  standing  caution 
not  to  give  reasons.  “At  the  foot  of  that  tree,”  said  he, 
“  I  formerly  passed  many  hours  in  solitude,  contemplating 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs.”  He  left  the  proprietors 
of  the  trees  and  ground  £1000  by  way  of  compensation. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

Considering  his  penitent  frame  of  mind,  his  request  to 
his  relations  not  to  go  into  mourning  for  him  may  be 
assigned  to  humility,  and  the  sense  that  he  was  no  great 
loss  to  them. 

But  as  to  the  details  of  his  interment,  I  feel  sure  he 
mistook  his  own  mind,  and  was,  in  reality,  imitating  the 
very  persons  he  thought  he  differed  from.  I  read  him  thus 
by  the  light  of  observation.  Here  was  a  man  whose  life 
had  been  a  storm.  At  its  close  he  looked  back  over  the 
dark  waves,  and  saw  the  placid  waters  his  youthful  bark  had 
floated  in  before  he  dashed  into  the  surf.  Eccentric  in  form, 
it  was  not  eccentric  at  bottom,  this  wish  to  lay  his  shattered 
body  beneath  the  tree  where  he  had  sat  so  often  an  innocent 
child,  little  dreaming  then  that  he  should  ever  kill  poor 
Peterson  with  a  pistol,  and  be  killed  with  a  pistol  himself  in 
exact  retribution.  That  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  had  medi¬ 
tated  under  that  tree  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  is 
nonsense.  H  ere  is  a  natural  anachronism  and  confusion  of 
ideas.  He  was  meditating  on  that  subject  as  he  lay  a-dying; 
but  such  were  never  yet  the  meditations  of  a  child.  The 
matter  is  far  more  simple  than  all  this.  He  who  lay  dying 
by  a  bloody  death  remembered  the  green  meadows,  the  blue 
lake,  the  peaceful  hours,  the  innocent  thoughts,  and  the 
sweet  spot  of  nature  that  now  seemed  to  him  a  temple.  His 
wish  to  lie  in  that  pure  and  peaceful  home  of  his  childhood 
was  a  natural  instinct,  and  a  very  common  one.  Critics 
have  all  observed  it,  and  many  a  poet  sung  it,  from  Virgil  to 
Scott. 

“  Occidit,  et  moriens  dulces  reminiscitur  Argos.” 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF 


THE  PRIVATE  INFORMATION. 

In  the  year  1858  I  did  business  with  a  firm  of  London 
solicitors,  the  senior  partner  of  which  had  in  his  youth  been 
in  a  house  that  acted  for  Lord  Camelford. 

It  was  this  gentleman  who  told  me  Camelford  really  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  King  in  favour  of  Best.  He  told  me,  further, 
that  preparations  were  actually  made  to  carry  out  Camelford’s 
wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  remains.  He  was  embalmed 
and  packed  up  for  transportation.  But  at  that  very  nick  of 
time  war  was  proclaimed  again,  and  the  body,  which  was 
then  deposited,  pro  tempore,  in  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Soho, 
remained  there,  awaiting  better  times. 

The  war  lasted  a  long  while,  and,  naturally  enough, 
Camelford’s  body  was  forgotten. 

After  Europe  was  settled,  it  struck  the  solicitor,  who  was 
my  friend’s  informant,  that  Camelford  had  never  been  shipped 
for  Switzerland.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  St.  Anne’s 
Church  and  inquire.  He  found  the  sexton  in  the  church,  as 
it  happened,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  Lord  Camelford. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  sexton,  in  a  very  cavalier  way,  “  here  he 
is ;  ”  and  showed  him  a  thing  which  he  afterwards  described 
to  my  friend  M'Leod  as  an  enormously  long  fish-basket,  ht 
to  pack  a  shark  in. 

And  this,  M'Leod  assured  me,  was  seven  or  eight  years 
after  Camelford’s  death. 

Unfortunately,  M'Leod  could  not  tell  me  whether  his 
informant  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  church,  or  what  took 
place  between  1815  and  1858. 

The  deceased  peer  may  be  now  lying  peacefully  in  that 
sweet  spot  he  selected  and  paid  for.  But  I  own  to  some 
misgivings  on  that  head.  In  things  of  routine,  delay  matters 
little ;  indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  system  ;  but  when  an  out- 
of-the-way  thing  is  to  be  done,  oh,  then  delay  is  dangerous : 
the  zeal  cools ;  the  expense  and  trouble  look  bigger ;  the 
obligation  to  incur  them  seems  fainter.  The  inertia  of 
Mediocrity  flops  like  lead  into  the  scale,  and  turns  it.  Time 
is  really  edax  rerum,  and  fruitful  in  destructive  accidents  ; 
rectors  are  apt  to  be  a  little  lawless ;  churchwardens  deal 
with  dustmen ;  and  dead  peers  are  dust.  Even  sextons  are 
capable  of  making  away  with  what  nobody  seems  to  value, 
or  it  would  not  lie  years  forgotten  in  a  corner. 
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These  thoughts  prey  upon  my  mind ;  and  as  his  life  and 
character  were  very  remarkable,  and  his  death  very,  very 
noble,  and  his  instructions  explicit,  and  the  duty  of  perform¬ 
ing  them  sacred,  I  have  taken  the  best  way  I  know  to  rouse 
inquiry,  and  learn,  if  possible, 

WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  LORD  CAMELFORd’s  BODY. 


Authorities. — Annual  Register,  February  25,  1798  ;  Times,  January 
14  and  17,  1799  ;  True  Briton,  January  17,  19,  1799  ;  “Humphries  v. 
Camelford,”  London  Chronicle,  Times,  True  Briton,  Porcupine,  May  16, 
17,  18,  1799  ;  Porcupine,  October  8  and  12,  1801 ;  Times,  October  9, 
12,  17,  24,  1801;  Morning  Post,  March  8,  10,  13,  14,  26,  28,  1804; 
Annual  Register,  1804  ;  Eccentric  Mirror,  1807. 

Rev.  William  Cockburn,  “  An  Authentic  Account  of  Lord  Camelford’s 
Death,  with  an  Extract  from  his  Will,”  &c.,  1804.  Letter  from  William 
Cockburn  to  Philip  Neve,  Esq.,  Morning  Post,  March  26,  1804. 

M‘Leod,  deceased. 
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FART  I 

I  am  now  seventy,  and  learning  something  every  day — 
especially  my  ignorance.  But  fifty-two  years  ago  I  knew 
everything,  or  nearly— I  had  finished  my  education.  I  knew 
a  little  Greek  and  Latin,  a  very  little  vernacular,  a  little 
mathematics,  and  a  little  war  :  could  march  a  thousand  men 
into  a  field,  and  even  out  of  it  again — on  paper.  So  I  left 
Paris,  and  went  home  to  rest  on  my  oars. 

Months  rolled  on ;  I  still  rested  on  my  oars — rested  on 
them  so  industriously  that  at  last  my  mother,  a  very  superior 
woman,  took  fright  at  my  assiduous  inactivity,  and  bundled 
me  out  of  the  boat. 

She  had  an  uncle  who  loved  her,  and,  indeed,  had  reared 
her  as  a  child.  She  wrote  to  him,  concealing  neither  her 
maternal  pride  nor  her  maternal  anxieties.  He  replied, 
“Send  the  boy  here,  and  if  he  is  anything  like  you,  he  shall 
be  my  son  and  successor.”  He  was  a  notary,  and  had  a  good 
business. 

In  due  course  the  diligence  landed  me  far  from  home, 
at  a  town  in  Provence.  A  boy  and  an  ass  were  waiting  for 
me.  On  these  beasts  of  burden  I  strapped  my  effects, 
and  the  quadruped  conducted  us  by  a  bridle-road  through 
groves  and  by  purling  streams  to  a  range  of  hills  at 
whose  foot  nestled  my  uncle’s  villa,  lawn,  garden,  and  vine¬ 
yard.  The  contrast  was  admirable.  The  hills,  with  their 
rocky  chasms,  were  bold,  grand,  and  grim  ;  and  the  little 
house,  clothed  with  flowering  creepers,  the  velvet  lawn, 
watered  twice  a  day,  and  green  as  emerald,  and  the  violet 
plums  peeping  among  the  olive-coloured  leaves,  were  quietly 
enchanting.  “  Oh,”  thought  I,  “  what  a  bower  for  a  hard 
notary  !  ” 
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The  hard  notary  met  me  with  open  arms,  embraced  me, 
held  me  out,  gazed  at  me,  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  “You 
are  very  like  your  darling  mother,”  and  embraced  me  again. 
I  was  installed  in  a  pretty  bedroom  with  a  bay-window, 
curtained  outside  by  a  magnolia  in  full  bloom  ;  pigeons  cooed 
outside  every  morning  an  hour  before  breakfast,  leaves 
glistened  with  dew,  and  flowers  diffused  sweet  smells. 

Next  day  my  uncle  took  me  into  the  town  to  his  office, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  managing  clerk  as  his  partner  and 
successor.  He  left  me  under  charge  of  this  worthy  while  he 
pursued  his  real  vocation,  bric-h-brac.  He  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  pick  up  a  great  bargain,  a  vile  old  jug;  he  itched  to 
be  home  with  it ;  so  I  had  no  time  to  master  my  new  business 
that  day. 

The  good  cure  dined  with  us,  and  my  uncle  presented  us 
both  to  him,  jug  and  nephew — especially  jug;  but  the  cure 
v'as  impartial,  and  took  a  gentle  interest,  real  or  fictitious, 
in  us  both ;  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  and  had 
seen  strange  and  terrible  things  in  France ;  had  known 
great  people  and  great  vicissitudes,  though  now  settled  in 
a  peaceful  village — “post  tot  naufragia  tutus.”  He  was  a 
gentle,  amiable  soul,  a  severe  judge  of  nothing  but  cruelty 
and  deliberate  vice,  and  a  most  interesting  companion  if  you 
chose ;  by  which  I  mean  that  he  had  neither  the  animal 
spirits  nor  the  vanity  which  makes  a  man  habitually  fluent ; 
but,  if  you  could  suspend  your  own  volubility  and  question 
him,  a  well  of  knowledge. 

My  uncle  had  two  servants  —  Catherine,  a  tall,  gaunt 
woman,  tanned,  hollow-eyed,  and  wrinkled ;  and  Suzon, 
a  pretty,  rosy,  bright-eyed  maid.  Her  my  uncle  ignored; 
Catherine  was  his  favourite — a  model  of  industry,  fidelity, 
and  skill ;  besides,  she  resembled  antique  mugs,  &c.,  whereas 
little  Suzon  was  more  like  modern  porcelain,  Provence  roses, 
and  such  like  ephemeral  things.  Suzon  was  always  in  the 
background,  Catherine  always  to  the  fore.  She  cooked  the 
dinner;  yet  she  must  put  on  an  apron  and  a  cap  of  the 
past  and  wait  upon  us,  even  when  the  cure  or  a  stray  advo¬ 
cate  from  Paris  was  our  guest,  and  Suzon  would  have  done 
us  credit.  Erelong  this  latter  arrangement  became  grievous 
to  me,  for  I  fell  in  love ;  and  this  gaunt  creature  came 
between  me  and  the  delight  of  my  eyes.  It  wras  my  first 
attachment.  I  had  seen  a  good  many  pretty  girls,  and 
danced  with  them;  but  I  thought  them  frivolous,  and 
they  took  me  for  a  pedant.  I  was  a  poet,  and  aimed  high. 
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Accordingly  I  fell  in  love  with  a  picture — or  with  the  goddess 
it  represented. 

My  uncle’s  dining-room  combined  the  salon  and  the  sal/e 
a  manger.  It  was  very  long  and  broad,  and  the  round  table 
devoted  to  meals  could  be  placed  at  any  part  of  the  room. 
Eight  could  dine  at  it,  yet  there  was  room  for  it  in  the  great 
bay-window,  and  it  ran  smoothly  upon  little  wheels  instead 
of  casters  :  so  did  all  the  chairs,  ottomans,  fauteuils,  and  sofas. 
Chinese  vases  five  feet  high,  and  always  filled  Avith  flowers, 
guarded  the  four  corners  of  the  room ;  vast  landscapes  were 
painted  on  the  Avails,  and  framed  in  panels  of  mellow 
oak ;  many  pieces  of  curious  old  plate  glittered  on  the 
sideboard  ;  a  large  doorway  with  no  door,  but  an  ample 
curtain  of  blue  Utrecht  velvet,  led  into  a  library  of  choice 
books  splendidly  bound,  many  of  them  by  antique  binders, 
the  delight  of  connoisseurs.  Over  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
dining-room  hung  a  picture  in  an  OAral  frame,  massive, 
and  carved  Avith  great  skill  and  simplicity ;  this  frame 
had  been  chipped  in  places,  and  there  Avas  a  black-look¬ 
ing  hole  in  the  right  border,  and  some  foreign  substance 
imbedded. 

The  picture  was  a  portrait  (life  size)  of  a  young  lady, 
resplendent  Avith  youth  and  beauty,  the  face  oval  and  fore¬ 
head  pure,  the  lips  and  peeping  teeth  exquisite,  and  the 
liquid  grey  eyes  full  of  languor  above  and  fire  below  that 
arrested  and  enchanted.  The  dress  had,  no  doubt,  been 
selected  for  pictorial  effect;  for  the  waist  Avas  long  and  of  a 
natural  size,  and  the  noble  bare  arms  adorned  only  Avith 
dark-blue  velvet  bands,  which  set  off  the  satin  skin. 

Soft  sensations  and  vague  desires  thrilled  me  as  I  gazed 
on  this  enchanting  picture,  and  I  longed  and  sighed  for  the 
original. 

The  gaunt  Catherine  at  dinner-time  kept  getting  between 
me  and  my  goddess,  and  I  hated  the  sight  of  her,  and  said 
she  purposely  interposed  her  hideousness  betAveen  me  and  that 
divine  beauty.  But  now,  having  had  fifty  years  to  consider 
the  matter,  I  think  she  stood  behind  her  master’s  chair 
whether  there  Avas  a  love-sick  dreamer  at  the  table  or  not, 
and  Avas  intent  on  her  duties,  not  my  dreams. 

After  I  had  thoroughly  absorbed  this  lovely  creature’s 
perfections,  and  satisfied  myself  that  her  character  was  as 
noble,  arch,  and  lovable  as  her  features,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  go  on  living  Avithout  ever  hearing  her  enchanting  voice, 
or  kissing  her  hand,  or,  at  all  events,  some  portion  or  other 
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of  her  dress.  So  I  asked  my  uncle  timidly  for  her  name 
and  address. 

The  answer  was  discouraging :  “  How  should  I  know  ? 
I  bought  her  for  the  frame,  you  may  be  sure  ;  it  is  what 
the  fools  call  rococo  ;  that  means  admirable.” 

“And  so  it  is,  now  I  look  at  it,”  said  I;  “but  oh,  uncle, 
what  is  that  compared  with  the  divine  effigy  ?  ” 

“  Divine  fiddlestick  !  ”  said  he.  “  Look  at  her  little  finger, 
all  out  of  drawing.” 

Here  was  a  notary  against  whom  it  could  not  be  urged, 
“  de  minimis  non  curat  lex.”  Why,  I  could  hardly  help 
laughing  in  his  face. 

“  Her  little  finger  !  ”  I  cried.  “  Look  at  her  lips,  her 
teeth,  her  eyes — brimful  of  heaven  !  ” 

“That  inspection  I  leave  to  you,  young  man,”  said  my 
uncle  calmly ;  “  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  black 
mark  in  the  frame  is.” 

“And  so  you  shall,  uncle,”  said  I,  with  the  ready  good¬ 
nature  of  youth;  and  thereupon  I  jumped  on  a  chair,  and 
from  the  chair  alighted  like  a  bird  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  my  uncle  ejaculated  and  trembled — for  the  woodwork, 
not  me.  I  examined  the  hole  in  the  frame  and  found  a 
substance  imbedded.  I  took  out  my  penknife,  nearly  fell 
on  my  uncle’s  head,  and  recovered  myself  with  a  yell,  cut 
a  small  slice  off  the  substance,  and  reported,  “  Uncle,  it  is 
lead — a  bullet,  a  big  one.  There  now,  oh,  base  world  ! 
Ah,  sovereign  beauty,  your  charms  have  well-nigh  cost 
your  life.  Some  despairing  lover,  whom  she  esteemed 
but  could  not  love,  or,  likelier  still,  some  rival  crushed 
under  her  charms,  has  committed  this  outrage.  Oh  !  oh  ! 
oh  !  There  are  some  golden  hairs  attached  to  the  bullet. 
Horrible  !  horrible  !  ” 

“  Malediction  on  the  fools  !  ”  cried  my  uncle.  “  Why 
could  they  not  fire  at  the  daub  and  spare  the  frame?” 
He  added,  more  composedly,  that  evidently  some  mob  had 
attacked  the  house  during  the  troubles,  and  one  of  the 
savages  had  fired  at  it  out  of  pure  ruffianism. 

“No,  no,”  said  I ;  “that  does  not  account  for  these  golden 
hairs.  Oh,  uncle,  who  is  she  ?  I  will  travel  all  France  if 
necessary.  Do  but  tell  me  where  I  can  find  her.” 

“  Flow  can  I  tell  what  churchyard  she  lies  in  ?  Why,  it 
is  fifty  years  since  such  frames  were  made  in  this  now  taste¬ 
less  country.” 

“  Cruel  uncle,  do  not  say  so,”  cried  I,  in  piteous  accents. 
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“  Ah,  no ;  they  found  a  quaint  old  frame  to  act  as  a  foil 
to  her  youth  and  beauty.  I  will  copy  her.  I  will  make 
an  etching  of  her ;  I  am  rather  skilful  in  that  way.  I  will 
send  impressions  all  round  France ;  I  will  solicit  information. 
I  shall  find  her.  She  is  single ;  she  has  not  found  her 
peer  in  my  sex.  Is  it  likely  she  would  ?  I  will  surround 
her  with  homage ;  I  will  tell  her  how  I  pined  for  her  and 
sought  her,  and  found  her  first  because  I  loved  her  best ; 
I  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet ;  I  will  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
sweet  robe,  I  will -  Gone  !  ” 

Gone  he  was,  in  mid-tirade,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ;  he  escaped  my  juvenile  eloquence,  and  I  heard 
him  whistling. 

I  loved  her  all  the  more,  and  lived  for  our  first  rapturous 
meeting. 

In  due  course  another  idle  attempt  was  made  to  refrigerate 
my  immortal  love  ;  this  one  came  from  that  old  hag  Catherine. 
I  used  to  set  my  easel  after  breakfast,  and  work  nearly  all 
day  reproducing  the  beloved  features.  One  afternoon  I 
could  not  stop  for  anything.  Catherine  came  in  and  pot¬ 
tered  about,  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner.  That  was  hard, 
but  I  thought  it  harder  when  suddenly  her  voice  jarred 
upon  my  amorous  soul  with  a  calm  observation  : 

“  Is  not  that  a  waste  of  time  ?  ” 

I  looked  up,  amazed  at  such  an  interference. 

“I  mean,”  said  she,  “that  we  do  not  need  another  picture 
of  her.” 

“  You  don’t,  I  dare  say ;  female  beauty  is  not  to  your 
taste ;  but  the  world  requires  a  great  many  pictures  of  this 
peerless  creature  ;  and  the  world  shall  have  them,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.”  Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said  the  world  could  do  very  well  without  them.  “And 
for  my  part,”  said  she,  “  I  cannot  think  what  you  see  so 
admirable  in  that  face.” 

“  Look  at  it  without  envy,  hatred,  or  malice,  if  you  can, 
and  then  you  will  see.” 

Thus  brought  to  book,  the  grim  creature  folded  her 
arms  and  gazed  on  the  portrait  in  a  dignified  and  attentive 
manner  that  surprised  me.  “I  find  it  is  beautiful,”  said  she 
calmly. 

“  What  a  discovery  !  ” 

“  The  beauty  of  youth  and  health,  and  rather  good 
features.” 

“  What  a  concession  !  ” 
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“  But  I  search  in  vain  for  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  With 
youth  should  go  modesty  and  humility ;  but  here  I  see 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency.” 

“  And  I  see  only  a  noble  pride,  tempered  with  such 
sweetness  and  archness.  There,  instead  of  running  her 
down  to  me,  when  you  might  as  well  blacken  the  morning 
star,  I  should  be  truly  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  help 
me  find  out  where  she  lives.  Alive  she  is ;  my  heart  tells 
me  so.  Death,  more  merciful  than  envy,  has  spared  those 
peerless  features.” 

Catherine  stared.  “  Who  is  she  ?  why,  what  does  that 
matter  to  you  ?  She  is  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother ; 
look  at  the  frame.” 

“  Malediction  on  the  frame  !  Y ou  are  as  bad  as  my 
uncle.  He  bought  her  for  the  frame.  She  is  not  old ; 
she  never  will  be  old  ;  such  beauty  is  immortal.  Now  tell 
me,  my  good  Catherine.  I  dare  say  you  have  lived  in  this 
district  all  your  life -  Gone  !  ” 

It  was  too  true  ;  the  servant,  like  the  master,  had  escaped 
my  enthusiasm,  and  left  me  to  my  theories.  But  I  painted 
on  and  loved  my  idol  in  spite  of  them  all,  and  held  fast 
my  determination  to  discover  her  by  publishing  her  features 
from  Havre  to  Marseilles. 

One  day  my  uncle  received  a  very  welcome  letter.  It 
announced  a  visit  from  an  old  fellow-collegian  of  his,  a 
highly  distinguished  person,  a  statesman,  an  ambassador  and 
peer  of  France — the  Comte  de  Pontarlais.  This  thrilled 
me  with  excitement  and  curiosity.  I  had  never  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  an  ambassador.  Only  I  feared  our  way 
of  living  would  seem  very  humble,  and  worst  of  all,  that 
Catherine  would  wait  at  table,  and  get  between  his  ex¬ 
cellency  and  our  one  peerless  gem,  the  portrait  of  my 
divinity. 

I  was  all  in  a  flutter  as  the  hour  drew  near,  and  looked 
out  for  a  carriage  with  outriders,  whence  should  emerge 
a  figure  striped  with  broad  ribbon  and  emblazoned  with 
orders. 

Arrived  with  military  precision  an  elderly  gentleman  on 
a  mule,  with  a  small  valise  carried  by  a  peasant.  He  was 
well  dressed,  but  simply  ;  embraced  my  uncle  affectionately  ; 
and  they  walked  up  and  down  the  grass  arm  in  arm,  to  be 
as  near  one  another  as  possible,  since  they  met  so  seldom. 
From  the  lawn  they  entered  the  library ;  and  I  was  going 
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thither  somewhat  shyly  to  be  presented,  when  Suzon  met 
me  in  wild  distress. 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  Frederic  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  Here’s 
Catherine  been  ailing  this  three  days  and  scarce  able  to 
get  about,  and  the  master  ordered  a  great  dinner,  and  she 
would  cook  it,  and  not  fit  to  stand,  and  she  fainted  away, 
and  now  she  is  lying  down  on  her  bed  more  dead  than 
alive.” 

“Poor  thing!”  said  I.  “Well,  you  must  get  a  woman 
into  the  kitchen,  and  you  put  on  your  best  cap  and  wait.” 

“  Since  you  order  it,”  said  Suzon  demurely,  and  lowered 
her  eyelashes.  Now,  this  extreme  deference  had  not  been 
her  habit  hitherto. 

Encouraged  by  this  piece  of  flatteiy,  I  added,  “  And 
please  stand  behind  my  chair  to-day  instead  of  my  uncle’s. 
It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  give  myself  importance - ” 

“  The  idea  !  ”  said  Suzon. 

“  But  that — ahem  ! — his  excellency - ” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Suzon ;  “  you  wish  me  to  have  a  good 
look  at  him — and  so  do  I.” 

So  may  a  man’s  best  motives  be  misinterpreted  by  shallow 
minds. 

The  next  moment  I  entered  the  library,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented,  blushing,  to  his  excellency.  He  put  me  at  my  ease 
by  his  kindliness  and  quiet,  genial  manner.  To  be  sure, 
such  men  have  a  different  manner  for  different  occasions. 
He  had  long  studied  with  success  the  great  art  of  pleasing. 
Under  this  charming  surface,  however,  I  could  see  a  calm 
authority,  and  in  those  well-cut  features  Voltairian  finesse. 

By-and-by  Suzon  announced  dinner,  and  I  took  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that  poor  Catherine  was  very  ill,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellency  w'ould  have  much  to  excuse. 

His  excellency  interrupted  me.  “  My  young  friend,  trust 
to  my  experience.  Company  is  spoiled  by  service ;  the 
fewer  majestic  and  brainless  figures  stand  behind  our  chairs, 
the  better  for  us.  The  most  delightful  party  I  can  re¬ 
member,  everything  was  on  the  table,  or  on  a  huge  buffet, 
and  we  helped  ourselves  and  helped  each  other.  Why,  the 
very  circumstance  loosened  our  tongues,  that  formality  would 
have  paralysed.  We  puffed  all  the  dishes,  to  which  we  in¬ 
vited  our  fair  convives,  and  told  romantic  stories  about  them, 
and  not  a  word  of  truth.”  Thus  chatting,  he  entered  the 
salle  a  manger  and  was  about  to  take  the  seat  my  uncle 
waved  him  to,  when  he  suddenly  started  back,  with  an 
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ejaculation,  not  loud  but  eloquent,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  portrait  of  my  idol. 

The  very  next  moment  he  turned  them  with  a  flash  of 
keen  and  almost  suspicious  inquiry  upon  my  uncle  ;  then 
quietly  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  his  host,  good  man, 
observed  nothing. 

For  my  part,  I  was  trembling  with  curiosity  all  dinner¬ 
time,  and  longing  to  ask  the  great  man  if  he  had  seen  some 
living  beauty  who  resembled  that  portrait ;  but  I  was  too 
shy.  My  eyes  kept  travelling  from  him  to  the  portrait  and 
back,  but  I  said  nothing.  However,  his  quick  eye  must 
have  detected  me,  for,  after  dinner  was  over’,  and  Suzon 
ordered  to  make  the  coffee,  his  excellency,  wrho  was  peeling 
a  pear  very  carefully,  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  said,  “  May 
I  ask  how  that  portrait  came  here  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  monsieur  le  comte,”  said  I.  “  My  uncle  bought 
it  in  a  bric-a-brac  shop.” 

My  uncle  hastened  to  justify  his  conduct — it  was  the 
frame  which  had  tempted  him.  “  However1,”  said  he,  “  the 
picture,  incorrect  as  it  is — just  look  at  that  little  finger! — 
has  found  a  rapturous  admirer  in  my  nephew  there,  who, 
you  may  have  remarked,  is  very  young.” 

“  It  has,”  said  I  stoutly.  “  It  reflects  her  beauty  and  her 
expression,  and  no  bad  picture  does  that.  I’d  give  the 
world  to  find  out  the  artist,  for  then  he  would  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  the  divine  original.” 

“  That  does  not  follow,”  said  the  count  drily ;  “  these  fair 
creatures  keep  in  one  place  during  the  sitting ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  next  forty  years  or  so  they  consider  themselves 
at  liberty  to  move  about  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  said  I ;  “  but  such  beauty  must  leave 
traces  everywhere.  I  am  sure,  if  I  knew  who  painted  the 
picture,  I  could  find  the  original.” 

“I  will  put  that  to  the  test,”  said  his  excellency.  “Come 
now — I  painted  the  picture  !  ” 

I  bounded  off  my  chair  with  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and 
stood  staring  at  our  guest  with  all  my  eyes.  “You  !”  said 
I,  panting. 

“  Astonishing  !  ”  said  my  uncle.  Then  calmly,  “  That 
accounts  for  the  little  finger.” 

“For  shame,  uncle!”  said  I.  “It’s  a  masterpiece.  Ah, 

sir,  you  must  have  been  inspired  by -  Who  is  she  ?  Who 

was  she  ?  ” 

“  She  was  my  betrothed  !  ” 
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PART  II 

I  stared  at  the  speaker,  first  stupidly,  then  incredulously, 
then  with  a  growing  conviction  that  the  marvellous  revela¬ 
tion  was  nevertheless  true ;  then  my  uncle  and  I,  by  one 
impulse,  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  picture  with  a  fresh 
gush  of  wonder ;  then  we  turned  back  to  the  count  again 
and  glared,  but  found  no  words. 

At  last  I  managed  to  stammer  out,  “  Betrothed  to  her,  and 
not  married  !  ” 

“Strange,  is  it  not?”  said  the  count,  with  a  satirical 
shrug.  “  Permit  me,”  said  he,  with  ironical  meekness, 
“to  urge  in  my  defence  that  I  have  not  married  any  one 
else.” 

I  said  I  could  well  understand  that. 

“  Pooh  !  ”  said  my  uncle ;  “  he  has  been  taken  up  with 
affairs  of  state.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  his  excellency ;  “  yet,  to  be  frank, 
my  celibacy  is  partly  due  to  that  fair  person.  She  ad¬ 
ministered  a  lesson  at  a  time  of  life  when  instruction  deeply 
engraved  remains  in  the  mind  for  ever.” 

“Tell  us  all  about  it,”  said  my  uncle,  “if  it  is  not  a  sore 
subject.” 

“Alas!  my  friend,”  said  Monsieur  de  Pontarlais,  “after  forty 
years,  that  subject  is  too  sore  to  handle.  Even  the  tender  poets 
versify  their  youthful  groans.  I  will  tell  the  whole  story — 
not  to  you,  on  whom  it  will  be  comparatively  wasted,  but 
to  my  young  friend  opposite.  He  is  evidently  fascinated 
by  my  fair  betrothed,  and  her  eye  enchains  him — as  it  once 
did  me.” 

I  blushed  furiously  at  this  keen  old  man’s  sagacity,  but 
stood  my  ground,  and  avowed  the  rapturous  interest  I  felt 
in  a  creature  so  peerless. 

Then  came  to  me  a  bewitching  hour.  An  accomplished 
old  man  told  us  a  thrilling  passage  of  his  youth,  with  every 
charm  and  grace  that  could  adorn  a  spoken  narrative. 
The  facts  struck  so  deep  that  I  can  reproduce  them  in 
order ;  but  the  tones,  the  glances,  the  subtle  irony,  the 
governed  and  well-bred  emotion — where  are  they  ?  They 
linger  still  like  distant  chimes  in  my  memory,  and  must  die 
with  me. 
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“  I  was  born/’  said  Monsieur  de  Pontarlais,  “  when  parents 
married  their  children,  and  the  young  people  had  hardly 
a  voice.  At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  betrothed  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Irfene,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Groucy, 
my  father’s  fast  friend.  Between  that  period  and  my 
coming  of  age  great  changes  took  place  in  France,  and  a 
terrible  revolution  drew  near.  But  my  father  made  light  of 
all  plebeian  notions,  so  did  his  friend  ;  and,  indeed,  if  they 
had  listened  to  anything  so  absurd  as  the  new  cry  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  seemed  to  them,  it  would  not  even 
then  have  occurred  to  them  to  depart  from  the  rights  of 
nature  ;  and  wras  it  not  one  of  those  rights  that  parents 
should  christen,  educate,  confirm,  and  many  their  children 
when  and  how  they  thought  proper  ? 

“  Accordingly,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  my  parents 
sent  me  into  this  very  province  to  marry  and  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mademoiselle  de  Groucy.  The  marquis,  a  tall 
military  figure,  bronzed  by  the  suns  of  Provence,  met  me 
with  his  gun  slung  at  his  back.  He  embraced  me  warmly, 
and  his  dogs  barked  round  me  with  the  ready  cordiality  of 
sporting  dogs.  I  felt  at  home  directly. 

“  The  marquis  and  I  dined  en  tete-a-tete ;  I  was  anxious 
to  see  my  bride,  but  she  did  not  appear.  After  dinner  we 
adjourned  to  the  salon,  but  she  did  not  appear.  I  cast  timid 
glances  toward  all  the  doors  ;  the  marquis  observed,  and 
rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  coffee  and  his  daughter.  The  coffee 
came  directly,  and  wrhile  we  were  sipping  it  a  female  figure 
glided  in  at  the  great  door,  and  seemed  to  traverse  the 
parquet  by  some  undulating  movement  which  was  quite 
noiseless,  though  everybody  else  clattered  on  the  floor  at  that 
epoch. 

“  Instead  of  the  high  shoes,  bare  neck,  and  short  slight 
waist  of  the  day,  she  was  in  rational  shoes,  and  a  loose  dress 
of  India  muslin  that  moved  every  way  with  her  serpentine 
figure  and  veiled  without  hiding  her  noble  arms  and  satin 
bust.  As  she  drew  near  her  loveliness  dazzled  me.  I  rose 
and  bowed  respectfully.  Her  father  apologised  for  this 
model  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

“  (  Be  pleased  to  excuse  her  dress,’  said  he.  ‘  It  is  my 
fault ;  they  came  roaring  at  me  with  news  of  a  wild  boar, 
and  I  forgot  to  tell  her  who  was  coming  to-day.’ 

“I  said  I  did  not  pretend  to  judge  ladies’  dresses,  but 
thought  the  costume  beautiful.  I  suppose  my  eyes  con¬ 
veyed  that  I  knew  where  the  beauty  lay.  The  young  lady 
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edged  quietly  away,  and  put  her  father  a  little  between  us; 
but  there  was  no  tremor,  nor  painful,  blushing  shyness. 

“  Afterward,  at  her  father’s  order,  she  poured  me  out  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  the  loveliest  white  hand  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  though  reserved,  she  was  more  self-possessed  than 
I  was. 

“The  marquis  invited  me  to  a  game  of  piquet.  I  was 
off  my  guard  and  consented.  The  beauty  saw  us  fairly 
engaged,  then  glided  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  a  little 
mortified  with  myself  as  a  wooer ;  for  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age  nature  prevails  over  custom,  and  we  desire  to  please 
our  bride  even  before  we  marry  her. 

“  Next  day,  M.  de  Groucy,  who  was  a  mighty  sportsman, 
invited  me  to  join  him  ;  but  with  some  hesitation  and  con¬ 
fusion  I  said  I  was  very  desirous  to  pay  respect  to  my  fiancee 
and  to  show  her  how  much  I  admired  her  already. 

“  My  host  thanked  me  gracefully  in  his  daughter’s  name, 
intimated  that  in  his  day  marriage  used  to  come  first  and 
then  courtship,  but  said  I  was  at  liberty  to  reverse  the  order 
of  things  if  I  chose  :  it  would  all  come  to  the  same  at 
the  end. 

“  On  this  understanding  I  devoted  myself  to  wooing  my 
beautiful  betrothed.  She  gave  me  no  direct  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  she  did  not  avoid  me.  She  was  often  in  her 
own  room ;  and  out  of  it  she  was  generally  guarded  by  a 
stately  gouvemante,  one  Mademoiselle  Donon.  But  this  lady 
had  the  discretion  to  keep  guard  a  few  yards  off,  and  I 
treated  her  as  a  lay  figure.  These  encounters  soon  destroyed 
my  peace  of  mind,  and  filled  all  my  veins  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  the  peerless  creature  whose  dead  likeness  hangs 
there — and  it  really  is  a  likeness ;  but  where  are  the  pris¬ 
matic  changes  that  illumined  her  mobile  features  ?  And  all 
© 

of  them,  even  scorn  and  anger,  were  beautiful ;  but  each 
softer  sentiment  divine. 

“  Unfortunately,  while  she  set  me  on  fire  she  remained 
quite  cool ;  though  she  did  not  avoid  me  personally,  her 
mind  somehow  evaded  mine  on  nearly  every  topic  that 
young  people  delight  in.  She  listened  with  polite  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  all  my  descriptions  of  Paris  and  its  gaieties ;  and 
when  I  assured  her  she  would  be  the  acknowledged  belle  of 
that  brilliant  city,  she  said  quietly  that  it  would  not  com¬ 
pensate  her  for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mountains ;  and  she 
turned  from  me  to  the  window  and  fixed  a  long,  loving  look 
upon  them  that  set  me  yearning  for  one  such  glance. 
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“  She  rarely  contradicted  me,  but  that  must  have  been 
pure  indifference,  for  she  never  doubted  about  anything ; 
I  soon  found  out  that  trait  in  her  character. 

“  One  day  a  local  newspaper  related  a  popular  outrage 
in  our  neighbourhood.  The  rude  peasants,  in  their  political 
ardour,  had  sacked  and  destroyed  a  noble  chateau. 

«  ‘  Where  will  this  end  ?  ’  said  I.  f  Will  revolutionary  mad¬ 
ness  ever  corrupt  the  simple,  primitive  people  one  meets 
about  this  chateau  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  it  is  done  already,’  said  my  host.  ‘  Emissaries 
from  Paris,  preachers  of  anarchy,  are  wriggling  like  weasels 
all  through  the  nation,  with  books  and  pamphlets  and  dis¬ 
courses  teaching  the  common  people  that  all  titles  are  an 
affront  to  the  ignoble,  and  all  hereditary  property  a  theft 
from  those  who  have  no  ancestors.  (Wait  till  a  peasant  gets 
a  landed  estate,  and  then  see  if  his  son  will  resign  it  to  the 
first  beggar  that  covets  it.)  Why,  I  caught  two  of  their 
inflammatory  treatises  in  this  very  house.  By  the  same 
token,  I  sent  them  to  the  executioner  at  Marseilles,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  burn  them  publicly,  and  charge  me  his 
usual  fee  for  the  extinction  of  vermin.’ 

“During  this  tirade  Irene  changed  colour,  and  seemed  to 
glow  with  ire;  but  she  merely  said,  or  rather  ground  out 
between  her  clenched  teeth,  f  Nothing  will  stop  the  march 
of  free  opinion  in  France.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  afraid  not,’  said  her  father.  ‘  Still  I  have  some 
little  faith  left  in  charges  of  cavalry  and  discharges  of  grape- 
shot.’ 

“  ‘  A  fine  argument !  ’  said  she  haughtily. 

“  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  one  the 
virtuous  citizens  who  had  just  sacked  the  neighbouring 
chateau  would  probably  understand  better  than  any  other. 
The  father  laughed  his  approval,  but  the  daughter  turned  on 
me  with  such  a  flash  of  furious  resentment  that  I  quailed  under 
her  eye  :  it  glittered  wickedly.  Nothing  more  was  said,  but 
from  that  hour  I  learned  that  my  glacier  was  inflammable. 

“It  was  not  long  before  I  received  another  lesson  of  the 
same  kind.  I  happened  to  remark  one  day  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Donon,  the  gouvemante,  as  I  have  called  her,  must 
have  been  a  handsome  woman  in  her  day.  c  Handsome  ?  ’ 
said  the  marquis ;  ‘  there  was  not  such  a  figure  and  such  a 
face  in  the  country-side ;  and  the  late  marquise  used  to  urge 
her  to  marry,  and  offered  her  a  handsome  dowry  to  wed  one 
of  her  rustic  admirers ;  and  I  offered  to  lick  him  into  shape 
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and  employ  him  in  the  house  ;  but  poor  Donon,  accustomed 
to  good  society  and  French,  could  never  bring  her  mind  to 
marry  a  rustic  and  patter  patois.’ 

“  ‘  What  blind  vanity  !  ’  said  Irene.  ‘  Those  rustics  are 
free  men,  and  she  is  a  menial.  Such  a  husband  would  have 
elevated  her  in  time  to  his  own  level.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,’  said  the  marquis ;  ‘  this  is  the  cant  of  the  day. 
But  learn,  mademoiselle,  that  in  such  houses  as  ours  a 
faithful  domestic  is  not  a  menial,  but  a  humble  friend, 
respecting  and  respected.  And  Donon  is  an  intelligent  and 
educated  woman ;  she  would  have  really  descended  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  if  she  had  allied  herself  to  one  of  these 
uneducated  peasants.’ 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Groucy  made  no  reply,  but  her  whole 
frame  quivered,  and  she  turned  white  with  wrath.  White  ! 
She  was  ghastly.  I  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  and  with  a 
certain  chill  foreboding.  I  had  seen  red  anger  and  black 
anger,  but  this  white-hot  ire,  never ;  and  all  about  what  ? 
Her  theories  contradicted  somewhat  roughly  by  her  father ; 
but  theories  which  I  concluded  she  could  only  have  gathered 
from  books,  for  she  rarely  went  abroad  except  to  mass,  and 
never  withour  her  duenna.  Looking  at  her  pallid  ire,  and 
the  white  of  her  eye,  which  seemed  to  enlarge  as  she 
turned  her  head  away  from  the  marquis  in  her  grim  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  reply  to  him,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
myself,  ‘  I’m  not  her  father,  and  husbands  are  apt  to  provoke 
their  wives;  this  fair  creature  will  perhaps  kill  me  some  day.’ 
I  felt  all  manner  of  vague  alarms  at  a  character  so  cold,  so 
fiery,  so  profound,  so  unintelligible  to  me,  and  asked  myself 
then  and  there  whither  it  would  not  be  wise  to  withdraw  my 
claims  to  her. 

“  But  I  could  not.  Like  the  bird  that  flutters  round  the 
dazzling  serpent,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  beautiful,  dangerous 
creature,  and  neither  able  nor  honestly  willing  to  escape. 

“  Meantime  the  grand  and  simple  character  of  my  father- 
in-law  won  my  heart,  and  I  used  now  and  then  to  go  out 
shooting  with  him — for  his  company,  not  the  sport.  One 
day  he  shot  a  hare  running  by  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  she 
rolled  over  and  lay  in  sight  of  us  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  at  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  at  least,  and  the  descent  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular-.  The  marquis  ordered  his  dogs  by  name  to  go  down 
and  fetch  up  the  hare.  They  ran  eagerly  to  the  edge  to 
oblige  him,  and  barked  zealously,  but  did  not  like  the  com¬ 
mission.  We  were  about  to  abandon  our  prey  in  despair, 
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when  suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  gigantic 
peasant,  with  a  shock  head  of  red  hair  so  thick  and  stiff  and 
high  that  his  cap  seemed  to  be  perched  on  a  bundle  of 
carrots.  Close  at  his  heels,  with  nose  inserted  between  his 
calves,  came  a  ragged  lurcher.  This  personage  looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  saw  our  difficulty,  grinned,  and  with 
perfect  sang  froid  proceeded  to  risk  his  life  and  his  cur’s 
for  our  hare.  He  made  an  oblique  descent  with  the  help 
of  certain  projections  and  shrubs,  the  dog  sliding  down 
at  his  heels,  and  on  an  emergency  fixing  his  teeth  in 
the  man’s  loose  trousers,  till  they  reached  a  part  where 
the  descent  was  easier.  Then  the  lurcher  started  on  his 
own  account,  and  with  great  dexterity  scrambled  down 
to  the  hare,  and  scrambled  up  with  her  in  his  mouth 
back  to  his  master. 

“But  now  came  a  very  serious  question:  How  were  they 
to  get  back  again  ?  I  felt  really  anxious,  and  said  so ;  but 
the  marquis  said,  e  Oh,  don’t  be  afraid  ;  this  fellow  is  the 
athlete  of  the  district ;  wins  all  the  prizes ;  they  call  him 
the  champion.  He  will  get  out  of  it  somehow.’  The  man 
hesitated  a  moment  for  all  that ;  but  he  soon  hit  uj:>on  his 
plan.  He  took  the  hare  up,  and  held  her  by  the  skin  of 
her  back  with  teeth  the  size  of  ivory  chess-pawns ;  then  he 
put  his  dog  before  him,  and  slowly,  carefully,  driving  the 
points  of  his  thick  boots  into  every  crevice,  and  grasping 
with  iron  strength  every  ledge  or  tuft  that  offered,  he 
effected  the  perilous  ascent.  But  it  was  no  child’s  play. 
The  perspiration  trickled  down  his  face,  and  he  panted  a 
little. 

“  I  offered  him  a  three-franc  piece  (none  of  them  left 
now),  but  he  declined  it  rather  cavalierly,  and  busied  himself 
with  putting  the  hare  into  the  marquis’s  game-bag.  He  was 
so  generous  as  to  add  a  little  wooden  figure  he  took  out  of 
his  bosom.  But  this  contribution  was  not  observed  by  the 
marquis — only  by  me — and  I  was  pleased,  and  still  more 
amazed  by  this  giant’s  simplicity. 

“On  our  return  we  were  met  in  the  hall  by  Irdne  and 
her  gouvemante ;  and  the  marquis,  when  he  took  the  hare 
out  of  the  game-bag,  told  her  how  it  had  been  recovered 
for  him  by  the  champion  and  his  dog. 

“‘What  is  the  name  of  that  colossus  that  wins  all  the 
prizes  ?  ’ 

“ 1  Michael  Flaubert,’  said  the  young  lady. 

“  ‘  Ay,  Flaubert,  that’s  his  name — a  vaurien  that  wrestles 
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and  dances  and  poaches,  and  won’t  work.  No  matter ;  he 
saved  my  hare,  he  and  his  cur.  I  will  buy  that  cur  if  he 
will  sell  him.  What  have  we  here  ?  ’  And  he  drew  out 
the  little  wooden  figure.  We  all  inspected  the  crude  image. 
‘  It  is  a  sportsman/  said  the  marquis,  ‘  leaning  on  his  gun. 
He  will  blow  his  own  head  off  some  day.’ 

“  Mademoiselle  Donon  opined  it  was  a  saint,  and  begged 
the  marquis  not  to  part  with  it :  it  would  bring  him 
good-luck. 

“  ‘  You  are  blind,’  said  Irene;  'it  is  a  shepherd  leaning 
on  his  staff.’  And  she  put  out  her  white  hand,  took  the 
hideous  statuette,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  I  said  she 
did  it  great  honour. 

“'No/  said  she,  'I  only  do  it  justice.  You,  who  despise 
the  simple  art  of  a  self-taught  man,  what  can  you  do  that 
you  have  not  been  taught  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  can  love,  for  one  thing,’  said  I.  And  Mademoiselle 
de  Groucy  coloured  high  at  that,  but  tossed  her  head. 
‘  And  in  the  matter  of  art,  if  I  cannot  cut  little  dolls  that 
resemble  nothing  in  nature,  I  can  paint  a  picture  that  shall 
resemble  a  creature  whose  loveliness  none  but  the  blind 
will  dispute.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  indeed,’  said  she  satirically ;  ‘  and  pray  what 
creature  is  that  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  is  yourself.’ 

“  ‘Me?’ 

“‘Yes.  Do  me  the  honour  to  sit  to  me  for  your  portrait, 
and  I  am  quite  content  you  shall  compare  my  work  with 
the  sculpture  of  the  illustrious  Flaubert.’ 

“‘A  fair  challenge!’  cried  the  marquis  joyously.  ‘And 
I  back  the  gentleman.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  of  course,’  said  his  daughter.  ‘  But  the  day  is 
gone  by  for  despising  our  fellow-creatures.’ 

“  ‘  I  despise  no  honest  man,’  said  I.  ‘  But  so  long  as 
education  and  refined  sentiments  go  with  birth,  you  will 
be  superior  in  my  eyes  to  any  peasant  girl,  and  why  not 
I  to  a  peasant  ?  ’ 

“  The  marquis  stopped  me.  ‘  Why  waste  your  time  in 
combating  moonshine  ?  My  daughter  knows  these  rustics 
only  in  landscapes  and  revolutionary  pamphlets.  Oh,  I 
forget !  she  has  seen  them  in  church,  but  she  never  heard 
them,  far  less  smelled  them.  Ye  gods  !  when  that  Flaubert 
toiled  up  the  precipice  and  brought  me  my  hare,  it  was 
like  a  kennel  of  foxes.’ 
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“At  that  Mademoiselle  de  Groucy  left  the  room  with 
queenly  dignity.  She  was  invincible.  Her  way  of  retiring 
put  us  both  in  the  wrong,  especially  me,  and  I  made  a 
vow  to  connive  at  her  theories  in  future.  What  did  they 
matter,  after  all  ?  But  I  had  gained  one  great  point  this 
time — I  was  to  paint  her  picture.  I  foresaw,  as  a  lover, 
many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  that,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  buying  and  preparing  the  canvas.  The  best  lighted  room 
for  the  purpose  proved  to  be  Irene’s  boudoir;  so  I  was 
introduced  into  that  sanctum,  and  for  some  hours  every 
day  had  all  the  delight  of  a  painter  in  love.  I  directed 
her  superb  poses ;  I  had  the  right  to  gaze  at  her  and  enjoy 
all  her  prismatic  changes.  She  was  reserved,  and  full  of 
defence,  but  not  childishly  shy.  She  could  not  be  always 
on  her  guard,  so  ever  and  anon  came  happy  moments  when 
she  seemed  conscious  only  of  her  youth  and  her  beauty. 
Then  a  tender  light  glowed  through  her  limpid  eyes,  and 
she  looked  at  me  with  that  divine  smile  which  my  hand, 
inspired  by  love,  has  rendered  better,  perhaps,  than  a  skilful 
artist  would  have  done  whose  heart  was  not  in  the  work. 
The  picture  advanced  slowly  but  surely.  The  marquis  him¬ 
self  one  day  spared  his  partridges  and  sat  with  us.  He  was 
delighted,  and  said,  ‘  This  portrait  is  mine,  since  I  give  you 
the  original ;  ’  and  he  ordered  a  magnificent  frame  for  it 
directly. 

“The  portrait  was  finished  at  last,  and  my  courtship 
proceeded  with  a  certain  smoothness,  only  I  made  no  very 
perceptible  advances.  I  never  contradicted  her  republican 
theories ;  indeed,  I  was  so  subdued  by  her  grand  beauty  I 
dared  not  thwart  her  in  any  way.  Yet  somehow  I  could 
not  find  out  her  heart ;  it  evaded  me.  Often  she  seemed 
to  be  looking  over  my  head  at  some  greater  person  or 
grander  character.  I  remember  once  in  particular  that  I 
sat  by  her  side  on  the  verandah.  After  many  attempts  on 
my  part  the  conversation  died,  and  I  was  content  to  sit  a 
little  behind  her,  and  watch  her  grace  and  beauty.  She 
leaned  her  swan-like  neck  softly  forward,  her  white  brow 
just  touched  the  flowering  creepers,  and  she  seemed  in  a 
soft  reverie.  I,  too,  contemplated  her  in  quiet  ecstasy. 
Suddenly  she  blushed  and  quivered,  and  her  lovely  bosom 
rose  and  fell  tumultuously.  I  started  up,  and  looked  over 
to  see  who  or  what  it  was  that  moved  her  so.  Instinct 
then  told  me  I  had  a  rival,  and  that  he  was  in  sight. 

“  I  looked  far  and  near.  I  could  see  no  rival.  It  was 
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the  usual  sleepy  landscape :  a  few  washerwomen  at  the 
fountain  hard  by,  a  few  peasants  dispersed  over  the  back¬ 
ground. 

“  Tor  all  that  my  mind  misgave  me,  and  at  last  I  opened 
my  heart  to  my  friend  the  marquis.  I  told  him  I  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  unhappy ;  his  daughter’s  heart  seemed  above 
my  reach. 

“  ‘  Fiddle-de-dee  !  ’  said  he.  ‘  It  all  comes  of  this  new 
system — courting  young  ladies  before  marriage  spoils  them. 
They  don’t  know  all  they  gain  by  marriage,  so  they  give 
themselves  airs.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,’  said  I ;  ‘  but  that  is  not  all.  I  have  watched  her 
closely,  and  there  is  some  one  her  heart  beats  for,  though 
not  for  me.’ 

“  ‘  Nonsense  !  ’  said  he;  ‘there  is  not  a  gentleman  she 
would  look  at  in  the  district.  I  know  them  all.’ 

“‘But,  monsieur/  said  I,  ‘perhaps  some  prince  of  the 
blood  has  passed  this  way,  or  some  great  general,  or  hero, 
or  patriot,  and  she  has  given  him  her  heart ;  for  she  looks 
above  me,  and  does  not  disguise  it.’ 

“  ‘  She  has  seen  no  such  personage,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  Ask 
Donon,  who  never  leaves  her.’ 

“  ‘  Then,’  said  I,  ‘  it  must  be  some  imaginary  character 
too  lofty  for  poor  me  to  compete  with,  for  an  idol  she  has.’ 

“  ‘  Humph  !  ’  said  the  marquis.  ‘  That  is  possible.’ 

“  ‘  She  reads  pernicious  books,’  said  I.  ‘  I  found  her  read¬ 
ing  the  “  Nouvelle  Heloise,”  in  her  boudoir.’ 

“  M.  de  Groucy  lost  his  composure  directly.  ‘  The 
“Nouvelle  Heloise,”’  said  he;  ‘and  did  you  not  fling  it  out 
of  the  window  ?  ’ 

“  I  confessed  I  dared  not.  I  dared  do  nothing  to  offend 
her. 

“The  marquis  bestowed  a  look  of  pity  on  me,  and  left 
the  room  all  in  a  hurry,  and  I  awaited  his  return  in  no  little 
anxiety.  He  came  back  in  about  half  an  hour,  which  he 
must  have  spent  in  ransacking  his  daughter’s  library.  He 
reappeared  with  the  ‘Nouvelle  Heloise,’  a  philosophic 
History,  by  I  forget  whom,  a  discourse  on  Superstition 
(vulgarly  called  Religion),  by  D’Alembert,  and  one  or  two 
works  tending  to  remove  the  false  distinction  civilisation 
had  invented  between  meum  and  tuum  and  the  classes  of 
society.  The  marquis  showed  me  the  books,  and  then  invited 
me  to  follow  him.  He  went  first  to  the  kitchen,  and  made 
the  cook  brand  these  chef  -  d’ oeuvres  of  modern  sentiment 
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with  a  red-hot  iron ;  then  he  had  them  carefully  packed  in 
a  box  and  sent  to  the  executioner  at  Marseilles  for  public 
conflagration. 

“  Having  thus  eased  his  mind,  he  reviewed  the  situation 
more  calmly.  ‘  My  son,’  said  he,  ‘  you  have  tried  your  new¬ 
fangled  system,  with  the  result  that  might  have  been 
expected.  You  approach  the  girl  cap  in  hand,  and  she 
gives  herself  airs  accordingly  —  now  we  will  try  ancestral 
wisdom.  Next  Sunday  I  shall  publish  your  banns  in  the 
church,  and  this  day  week  (Wednesday)  you  will  marry  her; 
and  on  Thursday  you  will  find  her  obliging ;  on  Friday, 
affectionate ;  on  Saturday,  cajoling.  Saturday  afternoon  she 
will  probably  make  the  usual  attempt  to  be  master— they 
all  do.  You  will  put  that  doAvn  with  a  high  hand,  and  from 
that  hour  she  will  respect  and  love  you  with  all  the  loyalty 
of  her  race.’ 

“  His  confidence  inspired  me.  His  affection  and  partisan¬ 
ship  affected  me  deeply.  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and 
I  remember  I  said,  ‘  If  she  would  only  love  me  as  much  as  I 
love  you - ’  And  then  my  tongue  faltered. 

“The  marquis  patted  me  tenderly  on  the  head  with  his 
huge  hand — he  was  a  man  of  great  stature — and  said,  ‘  She 
shall  adore  you.  Leave  that  to  me.’ 

“  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  so  much  of  the  programme 
as  depended  on  him  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The 
very  next  Sunday  we  all  went  to  mass  in  state  ;  and 
after  the  service  the  priest  read  out  from  the  altar  with 
a  loud  voice : 

“  ‘  Are  betrothed  this  day,  the  high  and  excellent  Seigneur 
Gregoire,  Viscount  of  Pontarlais,  and  the  high  and  excellent 
damsel  Irene  de  Groucy,’  &c.  There  was  an  angry  murmur 
from  the  crowd :  they  objected  to  our  titles.  The  marquis 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  unutterable  scorn  at  that, 
and  said,  aloud,  ‘  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  do  me  the  honour 
to  give  your  hand  to  your  bride,  and  pass  out  before  the 
rest  of  us.’ 

“  I  came  forward  with  a  beating  heart.  Mademoiselle  de 
Groucy  was  pale,  and  trembled  a  little — she  was  evidently 
taken  by  surprise  ;  but  she  put  her  hand  in  mine  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  and  we  marched  down  the  aisle,  and 
through  the  western  door.  But  once  outside  the  place  the 
people  flocked  round  us,  and  there  were  some  satirical 
murmurs,  at  which  the  marquis  changed  colour,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  contemptuous  ire,  but  presently  a  band  of 
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about  twelve  broke  through  the  mass,  headed  by  that 
very  peasant  who  had  rescued  our  hare  for  us  ;  and  he 
came,  cap  in  hand,  and  begged  the  marquis  to  preside  at 
the  wrestling  and  shooting  for  prizes  which  were  to  take 
place  that  afternoon. 

“  I  think,  had  it  been  any  other  applicant  the  offended 
gentleman  would  have  refused ;  but  he  remembered  his 
hare,  and  the  fellow’s  good  services,  and  gave  a  cold  consent. 
Then  we  turned  to  go  home,  but  the  crowd  once  more 
embarrassed  us,  and  it  was  not  a  friendly  crowd.  My  blood 
got  up,  and  taking  my  betrothed  under  my  arm  I  prepared 
to  force  a  passage  ;  but  she  slipped  from  me  like  an  eel,  and 
said  imperiously,  ‘  Flaubert,  clear  the  way.’  The  giant,  on 
this  order,  stepped  in  front  of  us,  and  shoved  the  other 
peasants  out  of  the  way,  right  and  left,  as  if  they  had  been 
so  much  dirt.  As  soon  as  we  were  clear,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  with  as  utter  a  contempt  for  those  who  were  not  his 
equals  in  brute  strength  as  ever  a  French  noble  showed  for 
those  who  were  not  his  equals  in  birth  and  breeding. 

“  We  walked  home,  mademoiselle  in  front,  haughtily,  as 
one  whom  no  such  trifles  could  disturb,  but  the  marquis 
sombre  and  agitated.  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
said,  ‘  We  have  almost  been  insulted.  This  will  end.  in 
bloodshed.  I  shall  prepare  the  defence  of  my  castle.  You 
said  a  good  thing  the  other  day :  grape-shot  is  an  argument 
the  canaille  can  understand.  Meantime  we  honour  that 
village  with  no  more  visits.  Your  wedding  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  my  private  chapel.’ 

“  I  looked  anxiously  to  see  how  my  betrothed  received 
tnis.  She  said  nothing,  but  somehow  her  whole  body  seemed 
to  hear  it.  After  breakfast  I  entered  her  boudoir,  and  found 
her  trimming  a  scarf  of  many  colours  with  gold  lace.  It  was 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  but  I  dared  not  say  so.  I  asked, 
with  feigned  admiration,  whom  it  was  to  adorn. 

“•'You,  if  you  can  earn  it,’  said  she  drily.  ‘  It  is  for  the 
victor  in  the  sports :  the  swiftest  runner,  the  strongest 
wrestler.  You  have  only  to  eclipse  these  despised  peasants 
in  such  manly  exercises,  and  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
placing  it  on  your  shoulders.’ 

“  I  saw  she  was  bent  on  mortifying  me,  and  perhaps 
drawing  me  into  a  quarrel,  so  I  remembered  Wednesday 
was  near,  and  said,  as  pleasantly  as  I  could,  ‘  Do  not  think 
I  share  your  father’s  violent  prejudices.  I  desire  to  be  just 
to  all  men.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  hardy,  honest 
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sons  of  toil.  But  neither  are  the  gentry  fit  subjects  of 
wholesale  contempt.  The  peasant  who  carves  a  figure  which 
one  critic  takes  for  a  shepherd,  another  for  a  sportsman,  and 
another  for  a  saint,  could  not  paint  your  picture  to  save  his 
life,  and  a  polite  duel  with  glittering  rapiers  demands  more 
true  manhood  than  a  wrestling  bout.’ 

“  My  words,  I  knew,  would  not  please  her,  so  I  made 
the  tone  so  humble  and  conciliatory  that  she  vouchsafed  no 
reply. 

“  Then  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  me 
if  I  esteemed  a  little  too  highly  that  class  she  belonged  to 
and  adorned.  None  the  less  should  her  opinions  always  be 
respected  by  me.  Then  I  added,  '  Why  should  we  waste  our 
time  on  such  subjects?  For  my  part,  I  am  too  happy  to 
dispute.  Oh,  if  I  was  only  more  worthy  of  you  !  and  if  I  but 
knew  how  to  make  you  love  me  a  little,  now  that  you  have 
accepted  me  publicly  as  your  betrothed - ’ 

“  ‘  Say  “  my  espouser,”  ’  said  she  calmly.  Then  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  Rousseau’s  volume  of  poison,  that  pedantic, 
sensual  hussy  applies  this  term  to  the  two  suitors  she 
despises.  I  was  stung  with  the  scorpion  jealousy,  and  my  old 
suspicion  revived  and  maddened  me.  ‘  Ah  !  ’  said  I  haughtily, 

'  and  who  is  the  St.  Preux  for  whom  you  mortify  me  so 
cruelly  ?  If  he  is  worthy  of  you,  how  comes  it  he  is  afraid  to 
show  his  face  ?  ’ 

“  '  Be  assured/  said  she,  with  sullen  dignity,  '  I  shall  never 
many  any  one  of  whom  I  am  ashamed.’ 

“  ‘  Of  that  I  am  sui-e,’  said  I ;  '  and  if  ever  St.  Preux 
appears,  and  comes  between  my  betrothed  and  me,  it  will  be 
an  honour  to  me  to  cross  steel  with  him,  and  a  greater  still  to 
kill  him,  which  I  shall  do  as  sure  as  heaven  is  above  us.’  At 
that  time  I  was  an  accomplished  swordsman. 

“  ‘  Oh,’  said  she,  '  then  you  would  marry  me  against  my 
will  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  I,  staggered  by  so  direct  a  blow  ;  'but  I  would 
not  go  back  from  my  troth  plighted  at  the  altar ;  would  you  ? 
The  conversation  is  taking  such  a  turn  that  I  think  Monsieur 
the  Marquis  de  Groucy  is  entitled  to  share  in  it.’ 

“She  turned  pale,  but  recovered  herself  in  a  moment. 

'  That  is  unnecessary,’  said  she.  ‘  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
offended  you.’  She  drooped  her  head  with  infinite  grace, 
and  when  she  raised  it  she  smiled  on  me  and  said,  '  I  am 
flattered  by  your  affection.  You  have  the  prejudices  of 
your  class  but  not  their  vices.  Let  us  be  friends.’  She 
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held  out  her  white  hand.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  kissed 
it  devotedly. 

“  ‘  Oh,  how  I  adore  you  !  ’  I  sighed  ;  and  my  eyes  filled  .with 
tenderness.  Even  hers  seemed  to  dwell  on  me  with  a  gentler 
expression  than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in  them. 

“  But  just  as  I  was  making  friends  with  her  so  sweetly,  came 
a  cruel  interruption.” 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  narrator’s  mouth 
when  what  I  thought  a  cruel  interruption  occurred.  The  cure 
came  in,  dripping.  My  hospitable  uncle  had  his  outer  garment 
removed,  and  a  pint  of  old  Burgundy  spiced  and  heated, 
and  in  his  warm  hospitality  would  have  resigned  the  story 
altogether. 

But  that  was  intolerable  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  could  with 
decency,  I  said  timidly,  “  Monsieur  le  cure'  loves  a  good  story  as 
well  as  anybody.” 

“That  1  do,”  said  the  curt,  with  such  zeal  that  I  could  have 
hugged  him.  And,  in  short,  after  a  few  polite  speeches,  and 
a  reminder  from  me  as  to  where  he  had  left  off.  Monsieur  de 
Pontarlais  resumed  ;  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  he  was 
not  sorry  to  have  one  more  intelligent  and  attentive  auditor, 
for  indeed  the  good  curt  seemed  to  drink  in  every  word. 

“  Well,  gentlemen,  my  courtship  was  interrupted  by  a 
summons  to  visit  the  sports.  As  to  the  running  and  the 
shooting,  I  remember  only  that  it  was  nothing  to  boast  of, 
and  that  the  prize  for  the  latter  was  won  by  that  red-headed 
giant,  and  that  he  came  to  the  marquis,  cap  in  hand,  and 
received  a  pewrter  mug. 

“  Then  came  the  wrestling.  Two  rustics,  naked  to  the 
waist,  struggled  together  with  more  strength  than  skill.  One 
was  thrown,  and  retired  crestfallen.  Another  came  on,  and 
threw  the  victor.  Each  bout  occupied  a  long  time.  The  sun 
began  to  sink,  and  your  humble  servant  to  yawn. 

“  My  betrothed  was  all  eyes  and  enthusiasm,  though  the 
sight  wras  more  monotonous  than  delicate  ;  but  the  marquis 
pitied  me,  and  said,  ‘  You  are  not  bound  to  endure  all  this. 
The  result  is  known  beforehand.  After  two  dozen  encounters 
a  victor  will  be  declared,  and  then  “  the  champion  ”  will  throw 
him  with  considerable  ease  ;  the  champion  is  that  red-headed 
giant,  Flaubert.  He  will  come  forward,  and  go  dow'n  on  one 
knee,  and  my  daughter  will  bestow  this  scarf  on  him.  Brought 
your  smelling-bottle,  child,  I  hope  ?  Then,  on  other  occasions, 
I  used  to  feast  them  all ;  but,  after  their  insolence  at  the 
church-door — insolence  to  you,  monsieur  mon  genclre — I  shall 
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admit  only  the  champion  Flaubert  and  his  guard  of  honour, 
twelve  in  number.  Pierre  has  his  orders ;  if  the  rest  try  to 
force  their  way,  he  will  let  the  portcullis  down  on  their  heads. 
They  have  all  been  told  that,  and  why.’ 

“  Well,  I  did  not  care  to  see  my  betrothed  put  that  scarf 
upon  the  champion,  so  I  strolled  away,  and  wandered  about 
the  chateau.  An  irresistible  curiosity  led  me  to  that  part  of 
the  building  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Groucy  slept.  Her 
bedroom  was  in  a  large  tower  looking  down  upon  the  parterre, 
which  was,  like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  full  thirty 
feet  above  the  plain  the  castle  stood  on  ;  for  indeed  it  was  a 
castle  rather  than  a  chateau.  I  entered  her  bedroom  with  a 
tremor  of  curiosity  and  delight ;  it  was  large  and  lofty ;  the 
bed  had  no  curtains,  and  was  covered  with  a  snowy  sheet — 
nothing  more.  Spartan  simplicity  was  seen  in  every  detail. 
The  picture,  framed  as  you  see  it  now,  rested  on  two  huge 
chairs;  and  at  this  my  heart  beat.  On  a  table  by  the  side 
of  the  looking-glass  I  discovered  the  quaint  little  figure 
Flaubert  had  bestowed  upon  the  marquis  along  with  the 
famous  hare.  ‘Well,’  thought  I,  looking  at  that  monstrosity 
and  at  my  picture,  ‘  that  is  a  comparison  she  is  welcome  to 
make.’  I  was  ashamed  of  my  curiosity,  and  soon  retired.  I 
went  and  sat  in  her  boudoir.  Her  work  was  about ;  there 
were  many  signs  of  her  presence  ;  a  delicate  perfume  mingled 
Avith  the  scents  of  the  flowers.  I  sat  at  the  open  window. 
Voices  murmured  in  the  chateau,  but  outside  all  was  still. 
Soft  dreams  of  coming  happiness  possessed  me  ;  I  leaned  my 
head  out  of  window  and  drank  the  evening  air,  and  thought  of 
Wednesday,  and  the  life  of  bliss  to  follow.  I  was  calm,  and 
for  the  first  time  ineffably  happy. 

“  The  sun  set ;  the  castle  was  still ;  no  doubt  even  the 
limited  number  of  visitors  admitted  by  the  marquis  had  retired  ; 
still  I  x’emained  there  in  a  delicious  reverie.  Presently,  in  the 
darkness,  I  thought  I  saw  a  figure  pass  along  close  to  the 
Avail,  and  stop  at  the  tower  a  little  Avhile.  Then  it  suddenly 
disappeared,  so  that  it  was  most  likely  a  shadow.  ShadoAv 

or  not,  I  Avas  going  to  be  jealous  again,  Avhen  my  betrothed 

entered  the  room  gaily  and  invited  me  to  supper. 

“  ‘  You  must  not  abandon  us  altogether,’  said  she,  and 

she  beamed  so,  and  her  manner  was  so  kind  and  caressing, 

that  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  directly.  She  gave  me 
her  hand  of  her  own  accord,  and  I  conducted  her  to  the 
mile  h  mangei'. 

“  ‘  Oh,  you  have  found  him,  have  you  ?  ’  said  the 
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quis  gaily.  ‘  That  is  lucky,  for  I  have  the  appetite  of  a 
wolf.’ 

“  A  noble  repast  was  served  in  honour  of  our  betrothal,  and 
we  did  honour  to  it.  I  forget  what  was  said,  but  I  remember 
that  for  the  first  time  Irene  allowed  her  gifts  to  appear. 
W  hat  animation  !  what  grace  !  what  sparkling  wit  without 
ill-nature  !  what  inimitable  powers  of  pleasing,  coupled  for 
once  w  ith  the  desire  to  please  !  Oh,  marvellous  inconsistency 
of  woman ! 

“  Her  father  was  fascinated  as  well  as  I,  and  embraced  her 
warmly  wrhen  she  retired,  with  a  sweet,  submissive  apology 
to  me,  saying  that  the  day,  though  delightful,  had  been  a 
little  fatiguing. 

“  Her  father  and  I  remained,  and  instead  of  our  invariable 
piquet,  were  w'ell  content  to  sing  her  praises  and  congratulate 
ourselves. 

“The  subject  was  inexhaustible,  and  I  am  sure  w'e  had  sat 
together  more  than  an  hour  when  a  great  murmur  of  voices 
was  heard,  and  Mademoiselle  Donon  came  in  with  a  terrified 
air  to  say  that  there  was  a  tumult  outside. 

“  ‘  More  likely  a  serenade  on  this  festive  occasion,’  sug¬ 
gested  the  marquis.  But  at  that  moment  the  great  bell  of 
the  church  began  to  peal.  It  was  the  tocsin. 

“  ‘  Are  wre  on  fire,’  cried  the  marquis,  ‘  and  don’t  know  it  ?  ’ 

“  I  ran  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  looked  out.  I 
saw  flaming  torches  moving  towards  the  castle  from  various 
parts,  and  heard  angry  murmurs. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  said  I,  in  no  little  agitation,  £  they  are  going  to 
attack  us,  as  they  did  that  other  chateau.’ 

“  De  Groucy  smiled  grimly.  f  All  the  worse  for  them  if 
they  do.  I  had  the  drawbridge  raised  at  dusk,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  ammunition.’ 

“  Here  a  servant  came  in  with  a  face  of  news. 

“  ‘  What  is  the  matter?’  asked  the  marquis. 

“ '  They  have  not  the  sense  to  say,’  replied  the  man.  He 
was  the  master  of  the  hounds.  ‘  I  hailed  them  through  the 
grating,  and  asked  them  to  declare  their  grievance.  But  the 
fools  kept  roaring,  “  The  champion !  the  champion  !”  and  not 
another  word  could  I  get  out  of  them.  Do  they  think  we 
have  taken  the  blackguard  prisoner  ?  ’ 

“  £  Stuff !  ’  said  the  marquis  ;  ‘  that  is  a  blind.  Load  all 
the  muskets  with  ounce  bullets  this  instant.’ 

“  The  man  retired  to  execute  this  order. 

“  ‘  But,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘  may  not  the  champion  have  been  shut 
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in  when  you  raised  the  drawbridge  ?  I  thought  I  saw  a  figure 
on  the  parterre,  groping  his  way  about  in  the  dark.’ 

“  '  No,  no/  said  the  marquis.  '  If  any  one  had  been  shut 
in  by  accident,  he  would  have  come  to  the  postern,  and  the 
janitor  would  have  let  him  out.  Any  stick  to  beat  a  dog  ! 
any  excuse  to  insult  or  pillage  their  betters  ! — that  is  the 
France  we  live  in  now.  So  be  it.  Not  one  of  the  canaille 
shall  enter  the  place  alive.’ 

“  '  I  am  at  your  orders,’  said  I,  catching  fire. 

“  All  these,  you  must  understand,  were  hurried  words, 
spoken  as  we  marched,  the  marquis  leading  the  way  up  the 
great  staircase.  At  the  head  of  it,  Pierre  and  Guillaume  met 
him  with  the  loaded  muskets  and  ammunition,  and  he  then 
said  to  me  : 

“'You  wonder,  perhaps,  to  see  me  so  calm,  wTith  women 
under  my  charge  and  wild  beasts  howling  outside.  But  I  am 
a  soldier  and  know  what  I  am  about.  This  castle  is  simply 
impregnable  to  foes  of  that  kind  except  at  one  spot,  the  small 
postern,  and  that  is  bound  with  iron.  Should  they  batter  it 
down,  the  aperture  is  small ;  we  three  can  kill  them  all,  one 
at  a  time,  and  at  daybreak  I  will  hand  the  survivors  over  to 
Captain  Beaumont,  who  will  be  here  with  a  squadron  of 
mounted  carbineers.  The  worst  of  it  is,  Vicomte,  I  must  dis¬ 
turb  your  betrothed,  for  it  is  only  from  her  window  we  can 
fire  upon  the  postern.’ 

“  He  led  the  way  to  his  daughter’s  room,  and  we  naturally 
drew  back.  In  the  passage  adjoining  a  cold  wind  blew  on 
us,  and  a  small  but  massive  door,  with  gigantic  bolts,  was 
found  to  be  ajar. 

“The  marquis  turned  round  on  us,  astonished,  and  for 
the  first  time  showed  anxiety.  He  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady 
voice  : 

“ '  Who  has  opened  this  passage  ?  ’ 

“ c  Does  it  lead  to  the  parterre  ?  ’  said  I,  and  began  to  fear 
some  strange  mystery. 

“‘It  did,’  said  he,  ' but  I  condemned  it  ten  years  ago.’ 

“  '  Full  that,  sir,’  said  Pierre  ;  '  ’twas  I  nailed  it  up,  by  your 
orders.  I  wish  I  knew  the  traitor  who  has  taken  out  the 
nails  and  drawn  the  bolts  back.’ 

“The  marquis’s  cheek  was  pale  and  his  eyes  flashed.  'To 
the  portcullis,  Pierre  and  Guillaume,’  said  he;  'and  if  any 
stranger  comes  to  it  from  the  house,  kill  him  without  a  word. 
You  and  I,  son-in-law,  can  defend  the  postern.’ 

“  Our  forces  thus  separated,  he  went  on  to  his  daughter’s 
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room,  and  knocked  gently  ;  there  was  no  reply.  He  knocked 
loader;  there  was  no  reply. 

“  ‘  She  is  asleep/  said  he  ;  ‘I  will  go  in  and  prepare  her.’ 

“  Then  I  drew  back,  out  of  delicacy. 

“  He  took  out  a  pass-key  and  opened  the  door. 

“  There  was  a  man  in  his  daughter’s  room. 

“That  man  was  ‘the  champion/ 

“ ‘  The  champion  ’  stood  motionless,  and  looked  quite 
stupefied. 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Groucy,  quick  as  he  was  slow,  darted 
before  him  with  extended  arms  to  protect  him,  but  the  next 
moment  cried,  ‘  Fly,  fly,  for  your  life  !  ’  The  moment  she 
made  way  for  him  to  fly  the  marquis  levelled  his  musket,  and 
fired  at  his  head  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  would  at  a 
wild  boar. 

“What  I  took  to  be  the  champion’s  brains  flew  horribly 
before  the  discharge  ;  the  air  was  all  smoke ;  a  heavy  body 
rushed  between  the  marquis  and  me  and  drove  us  apart,  and 
the  door  of  the  condemned  passage  was  slammed.  M.  de 
Groucy  strode  into  the  room ;  I  followed  him.  The  smoke 
began  to  clear,  and  all  things  were  visible  as  in  a  mist ; 
patches  of  hair  floated  about,  mowed  by  the  bullet  off  the 
champion’s  skull. 

“  Irene  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  white  as  a  ghost ; 
but  only  her  body  crouched,  and  that  not  much ;  her  haughty 
head  was  erect,  and  her  eyes  faced  us,  shining  supernaturally. 
The  marquis,  stout  as  he  was,  sank  into  a  chair  and  trembled. 

“  ‘  How  did  that  man  get  in  here  ?  ’  said  he  hoarsely. 

“  ‘  I  let  him  in  by  the  condemned  door,’  said  she,  pale 
but  unflinching.  ‘  Cannot  you  see  that  I  love  him  ?  ’ 

“‘You  love  that  canaille ?’  groaned  the  marquis. 

“  ‘  I  love  that  young  man  because  he  is  a  man,  and  has 
all  the  virtues  that  belong  to  his  humble  condition.  He 
earns  his  bread,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  earn  mine  with  him. 
But  it  is  you  and  this  gentleman  who  have  hastened  things  ; 
you  were  forcing  me  and  hurrying  me  into  a  marriage  with¬ 
out  love.  No  misery,  no  degradation,  can  equal  that.  That 
is  why  I  called  him  to  my  aid.  I  placed  myself  under  his 
protection.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  kill  him/  said  the  marquis  to  me,  with  deadly 
calmness. 

“She  came  forward  directly  and  folded  her  arms  before 
him.  ‘Then  you  will  kill  my  honour,  for  he  is  my  lover; 
I  belong  to  him.’ 
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“  At  that  audacious  avowal  the  marquis  rose  like  a  tower, 
and  lifted  his  hand  to  fell  her  to  the  earth.  But  he  did 
not  strike  her.  Better  for  her,  perhaps,  if  he  had,  for  words 
can  be  more  terrible  than  blows. 

“  ‘  Since  you  can  fall  no  lower,’  said  he,  f  marry  your 
peasant,  and  live  on  his  dunghill  with  him.  You  are  no 
child  of  mine.  I  banish  you,  and  I  disown  you,  and  may 
God’s  curse  light  on  you  and  him  for  ever !  ’ 

“Then  for  the  first  time  her  proud  head  drooped  upon 
her  hand,  and  that  hand  upon  the  mantelpiece.  ‘  You  will 
forgive  me  one  day,’  she  murmured  faintly. 

“  ‘  Forgive  you  !  ’  said  he,  with  unutterable  scorn  ;  f  I  shall 
forget  you.  You  are  no  more  to  me  now  than  the  dirt  I 
walk  on.  Come,  my  son,  my  only  child.’  He  took  my  hand 
and  drew  me  away.  He  never  looked  back,  but  I  cast  one 
long,  miserable  glance  on  her  whom  it  was  my  misery  to 
love  and  hate.  Her  white  wrist  rested  on  a  high  chair, 
her  head  was  bowed,  yet  her  fearless  eyes  did  not  turn 
from  us.  She  was  beautiful  as  she  stood  there  half  cowed 
by  a  father’s  curse  ;  as  beautiful  as  she  had  been  in  her 
scorn,  in  her  ire,  and  in  her  happy  reveries,  when  her  lips 
parted  with  that  happy  smile,  and  a  tender  fire  glowed  in 
her  dewy  eyes.” 

While  the  narrator  paused,  and  we  sat  silent,  looking  at 
the  picture,  Suzon  came  hurriedly  in,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  told  the  cure  Catherine  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  begging 
to  see  him.  He  rose  directly  and  accompanied  her. 

“You  had  better  sleep  here,”  said  my  uncle;  “your  bed 
is  always  ready,  you  know.” 

“  With  pleasure,”  said  he. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  him,  I  remarked,  rather 
peevishly,  that  I  never  knew  an  interesting  story  allowed  to 
proceed  without  a  whole  system  of  interruption. 

The  elders  smiled  at  my  impatience.  M.  de  Pontarlais 
suggested  that  perhaps  I  felt  those  interruptions  more  than 
others.  My  uncle  said  :  “  We  must  take  good  men  as  they 
are,  and  thank  God  for  them.  I  have  known  him  fourteen 
years,  yet  never  once  to  neglect  a  sick  person  for  any  personal 
gratification  whatever.” 

Then  I  remember  I  was  half  ashamed  of  myself,  and  said 
I  venerated  the  good  cure  and  loved  him  dearly,  and  if  he 
would  stay  with  Catherine,  well  and  good  ;  but  he  would  be 
coming  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  was  this  perpetual 
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va-et-vient  that  was  breaking  my  heart  and  the  thread  of  the 
only  beautiful  story  I  had  ever  heard  told  by  word  of  mouth. 

“  Calm  yourself,  my  young  friend,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Pontarlais  ;  “  my  story  is  nearly  ended. 

“  The  marquis  compelled  me  to  leave  him,  after  a  while, 
and  seek  repose.  I  could  not  find  it ;  I  raged  with  fury ;  I 
sickened  with  despair;  I  loved  and  I  hated.  This  is  the 
world’s  hell. 

“  The  first  thing  next  morning  Mademoiselle  Donon  came 
to  the  marquis  and  me  in  tears,  and  told  us  she  had  heard 
all,  but  implored  us  not  to  believe  one  word  against  Irene’s 
honour.  She  could  only,  until  that  fatal  night,  have  spoken 
to  the  man  at  the  village  fetes,  or  from  the  balcony  of  the 
parterre,  forty  feet  above  the  ground.  ‘  Poor,  inexperienced 
girl,’  said  she,  '  how  should  she  measure  her  words  ?  She 
did  not  know  what  she  wras  saying.’ 

“  ‘  The  pupils  of  Rousseau  have  not  much  to  learn,’  was 
the  grim  reply. 

“  The  next  minute  Pierre  came  in  and  told  us  mademoiselle 
had  left  the  house  with  a  bundle  in  her  hand,  and  dressed 
like  a  peasant  girl.  I  started  up,  but  the  marquis  laid  a 
hand  of  iron  on  me.  ‘  Let  her  go,’  said  he — ■  let  her  taint 
a  peasant’s  home  ;  she  shall  not  dishonour  mine.  Her  own 
mother  should  not  keep  her  if  she  were  alive  and  went  on 
her  knees  to  me.’ 

“  This  was  the  end.  I  stayed  that  miserable  day,  and 
then  the  marquis  sent  me  home.  I  told  him  I  should  tell 
my  father  our  tempers  were  irreconcilable — his  daughter’s 
and  mine. 

“  ‘  What !  tell  a  lie  about  her  ?  ’  said  the  iron  noble.  ‘  Tell 
the  truth,  my  son,  and  retain  my  love.’ 

“  Well,  that  difficulty  was  solved  for  me.  I  reached  home 
in  a  high  fever,  and  it  soon  settled  on  my  brain,  and  I  was 
insensible  for  weeks. 

“  I  recovered  slowly,  and  it  was  many  months  ere  I  could 
walk.  Ah,  fatal  beauty !  you  nearly  killed  two  men :  the 
blackguard  you  adored  with  all  those  queenly  airs  of  yours — 
a  bullet  grazed  his  skull  and  ploughed  his  hair  to  the  roots ; 
and  all  through  you  the  gentleman  you  despised  lay  at 
death’s  door  many  a  day.” 

Our  friend  the  cure  came  in  as  these  words  were  spoken. 
He  looked  very  grave,  and  said  that  he  must  stay  the  night. 
Catherine  was,  he  feared,  a  dying  woman.  She  was  asleep 
just  now,  but  a  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 
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My  uncle  was  much  concerned.  He  got  up  directly  to  go 
and  see  his  faithful  servant,  and  the  story  was  interrupted 
again,  as  I  had  foreseen,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  poor 
Catherine  and  her  humble  virtues  till  my  uncle  returned, 
looking  very  glum.  Then  Suzon  came  in,  bearing  a  huge 
silver  bowl,  and  this  was  speedily  filled  with  wine,  sugar, 
lemon,  and  spices — a  delicious  and  fragrant  compound. 

It  was  ladled  out  into  our  glasses,  and  under  its  influence 
I  took  courage  and  implored  the  count  to  finish  the  story. 
He  consented  at  once,  but  said  it  would  have  little  interest 
for  me  now,  since  the  principal  figure  had  disappeared. 

“  I  lay  a  long  time  between  life  and  death,  and  even  when 
I  was  out  of  danger  my  mind  was  confused  and  troubled. 
However,  by  degrees  I  recovered  a  certain  dogged  calm  of 
mind,  and  indeed  since  then  I  have  observed  in  other  victims 
of  the  tender  passion  that  a  brain  fever  from  disappointed 
love  either  kills  the  body  or  cures  the  heart. 

“  My  long  and  dangerous  illness  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  bodily  weakness,  during  which  those  about  me  seemed 
leagued  together  to  know  nothing  about  the  family  of  De 
Groucy.  No  doubt  they  had  their  orders. 

“  At  last,  one  day,  being  now  stronger,  I  asked  my  father, 
with  feigned  composure,  if  he  still  corresponded  with  my 
dear  friend  the  Marquis  de  Groucy. 

“‘Yes,  my  son,’  was  his  reply.  ‘He  is  in  England.  He 
has  sold  his  property  and  emigrated.  He  came  here  on 
his  way  and  wept  over  you,  but  you  did  not  know  him.’ 
This  made  my  tears  flow.  After  a  while  I  said,  ‘  Father, 
she  whom  I  loved  so  dearly — oh,  father,  I  can  bear  anything 
now ;  tell  me.  Her  own  parent  has  abandoned  her,  but 
perhaps  she  has  come  to  her  senses,  and  only  needs  a  friend 
to  save  her  from  that  wretch.’ 

“  ‘  Gregoire,’  said  my  father  firmly,  ‘  be  a  man ;  forget 
that  woman.  She  is  not  worth  a  thought.  She  has  chosen 
her  dunghill,  let  her  lie  on  it.’  Then,  as  I  persisted  in 
begging  him  to  tell  me  something  about  her,  he  said,  ‘  I 
will  tell  you  this  much :  you  have  no  betrothed,  my  poor 
friend  has  no  daughter,  and  his  noble  race  is  extinct.’ 

“  After  that  I  maintained  a  sort  of  sad  and  gloomy  silence, 
and  all  those  who  really  loved  me  flattered  themselves  I  had 
forgotten  her ;  but  now,  after  so  many  years,  I  own  to  you. 
Monsieur  Frederic,  that  her  beauty  and  her  voice,  and  the 
love  I  had  given  her,  haunted  me,  and  were  an  obstacle  to 
marriage,  until  celibacy  became  too  fixed  a  habit.  Even  now, 
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in  the  decline  of  life,  my  old  heart  thrilled  at  the  sudden 
sight  of  her  shadow  there — the  life-like  image  of  one  I  loved 
too  well.” 

This  set  us  all  gazing  at  the  portrait,  and  the  curS  in 
particular  got  up  and  examined  it  very  closely,  and  with  a 
puzzled  air. 

But  I  still  thirsted  for  more.  “  Surely,”  said  I,  “  in  the 
course  of  all  these  years  you  must  have  heard  something 
more  about  her  ?  ” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“  Made  some  inquiries  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  At  least,  sir,  you  know  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not.” 

Then  I  began  to  bemoan  my  ill-fortune.  “Oh,  sir,”  said 
I,  “  when  you  began  your  beautiful  story  I  felt  sure  I  should 
hear  all  about  her,  and  where  she  is  now ;  but  you  lost  sight 
of  her  when  she  was  no  older  than  I  am,  and  there  you  drop 
the  curtain,  and  all  is  dark.  It  is  all  over  now ;  nobody 
will  ever  tell  me  the  story  of  her  life ;  nobody  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  her.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  cure  gravely.  “  I  know  a 
great  deal  about  her.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  I  cried,  wild  with  excitement.  “  Oh, 
how  fortunate  !  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  tell  us  all  you  know.” 

“Not  so.  Monsieur  Frederic.  I  must  not  tell  you  what 
I  know  as  her  confessor  and  director,  but  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  I  have  a  right  to  tell.  Alas  !  it  is  a  short  but  terrible 
history. 

“  Well,  then,  for  many  years  before  I  came  here  I  had  a 
cure  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  among  my 
parishioners  was  a  family  of  farmers  called  Flaubert.  The 
head  of  it  was  a  widow  woman,  who  farmed  a  little  freehold 
with  great  ability  and  keenness,  and  kept  the  house  with 
strict  economy.  She  had  two  sons  and  their  wives  under 
her  roof. 

“The  elder  took  after  her,  was  prudent,  laborious,  and 
married  a  young  woman  who  had  a  piece  of  land  and  a  bit 
of  money,  and  was  also  a  managing  woman.  She  had  two 
children,  and  no  more.  The  other  son  was  a  young  man 
spoiled  early  in  life  by  his  physical  gifts.  He  was  of  colossal 
size,  yet  could  run  like  a  deer  and  dance  like  a  fawn  ;  a  first- 
rate  shot,  a  poacher,  and  the  champion  wrestler  of  the 
district.  Indeed,  he  was  called  the  1  champion  ’  even  in 
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his  own  family,  and  they  were  proud  of  him  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  when  he  brought  home  prizes  from  the  fairs ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  they  blushed  for  him.  This  young 
man’s  wife  was  a  person  you  could  not  fail  to  remark.  Her 
figure  was  stately  and  erect ;  her  carriage  graceful.  As  to 
her  face,  it  had  not  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  which 
illumines  that  lovely  picture.  Seven  years  of  peasant  life 
and  the  hot  sun  of  Provence  had  tanned  her  neck  and  arms, 
and  a  discontented  mind,  which  never  looked  to  religion  for 
comfort,  had  embittered  her  very  face.  I  remember  that 
even  then  a  deep  line  crossed  her  forehead,  and  her  cheeks 
were  hollow,  compared  with  that  plump  beauty,  and  her 
throat  was  not  a  smooth  column  like  that.  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  her  hands,  though  brown  with  exposure,  were  shapely, 
and  not  like  a  peasant’s,  and  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  were 
really  superb,  and  her  forehead  and  face  were  white  and 
smooth  as  ivory.  Yes,  I  can  just  believe  that  this  picture 
was  like  her  in  the  flower  of  her  youth.  Only,  as  I  said 
before,  when  I  first  saw  her  she  wras  hardened  by  labour, 
bronzed  by  the  sun,  withered,  as  I  now  learn,  by  a  father’s 
curse,  and  soured  by  infidelity. 

“  The  Flaubert  family  lived  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  village,  and  I  saw  the  wife  of  Michel  about,  more  than 
once,  before  I  spoke  to  her.  Her  appearance  and  carriage 
were  so  striking  that  I  made  inquiries  about  her  of  the 
villagers  with  whom  I  had  already  made  acquaintance. 

“  ‘  Oh  !  the  fair  peasant !  ’  said  one.  ‘  The  countess  !  ’  said 
another,  in  coarse  derision  of  her  superior ;  and  they  told 
me  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  red-hot  aristo,  who  had  fled 
to  England  because  she  married  a  peasant  for  love.  They 
gave  me  plenty  of  details,  and  you  would  smile  if  you  heard 
the  vulgar  romances  each  narrator  constructed  on  her  true 
story,  which,  nevertheless,  wras  romantic  enough. 

“  The  widow  and  her  eldest  daughter  attended  Mass,  and 
I  conversed  with  them.  In  due  course  I  asked  the  widow 
if  she  had  not  another  daughter-in-law. 

“The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  ‘Yes,  I  have,  sir,’  said  the  widow,  ‘to  my 
misfortune.’ 

“  ‘  Shall  I  not  see  her  at  Mass  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Let  us  hope  not ;  for  she  would  only  come  to  yawn 
or  to  mock.  She  is  a  pagan,  I  believe,  among  her  other 
qualities.’ 

“  ‘  Perhaps  she  attends  to  the  home  while  you  are  out  ?  ’ 
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“  ‘  She  attend  to  the  home  !  ’  and  both  women  laughed 
heartily  at  the  idea — so  heartily  that  the  younger  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  apology.  The  elder  chimed  in  and 
said,  in  the  sly  way  of  a  Provencal  peasant,  ‘  If  her  outside 
has  interested  M.  le  Cure,  I  can  give  him  a  picture  of  her 
at  this  moment.  She  is  sitting  over  my  fire,  burning  her 
petticoat,  with  her  hands  lolling  by  her  sides,  making  useless 
embroidery,  or  else  in  a  pure  reverie.  As  for  her  household 
occupation,  she  is  either  letting  the  pot  boil  over  or  get  cold. 
I  could  not  swear  which  ;  but  ’tis  one  or  t’other.’ 

“  Of  course  I  checked  these  remarks,  and  lectured  upon 
Christian  charity.  My  discourse  was  received  with  respectful 
silence,  but  my  hearers  seemed  turned  into  wood. 

“  Some  days  after  this  I  was  caught  in  a  heavy  rain,  and 
the  nearest  shelter  was  the  farmhouse  of  the  Flauberts. 
I  knocked  at  the  door ;  no  notice  was  taken.  I  knocked 
again ;  a  light  footstep,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Madame 
Michel.  She  did  not  receive  me  hospitably.  She  said,  in 
broad  Proven9al,  ‘There  is  nobody  in  the  house,’  and  she 
held  the  door  in  her  hand.  Then  I  tried  her  in  French. 
‘  Madame,’  said  I,  ‘  I  am  wet  through,  and  if  I  could,  without 
incommoding  you - ’ 

“  ‘  Do  me  the  honour  to  come  in,’  said  she,  with  perfect 
accent  and  the  most  graceful  courtesy.  She  seated  me  by 
the  fire,  and  we  entered  into  conversation.  I  believe  we 
conversed  about  trifles,  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  her 
grace  and  courtesy,  and  the  French  language,  the  language 
of  politeness,  which  had  at  once  recalled  her  to  her  native 
good  breeding.  She  spoke  it  exquisitely,  notwithstanding 
the  little  use  she  now  made  of  it. 

“  I  forget  all  our  small  talk ;  but  I  remember  at  last  that 
she  fixed  her  eyes  full  upon  mine  and  said,  ‘  Monsieur,  why 
did  you  speak  to  me  in  French  ?  ’ 

“  I  answered  her  honestly,  and  with  some  emotion : 
‘  Because,  madame,  I  know  your  story  from  others  ’  (her 
pale  cheek  coloured  at  that),  ‘and  to  be  quite  frank,  I 
came  here  hoping,  by  my  advice  and  authority,  to  make 
matters  smoother  and  more  pleasant  in  this  house.’ 

“■'You  would  but  waste  your  time,’  said  she.  ‘These 
people  hate  me  with  all  their  hearts,  and  I  despise  them 
with  all  my  soul.  Matters  are  come  to  such  a  pitch  that 
we  endure  each  other  only  because  we  are  about  to  part. 
My  husband  is  heir  to  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  he  has 
purchased  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres  that  are  sold  very 
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cheap,  belonging  to  an  emigre.  We  shall  do  very  well  when 
we  are  alone.’ 

"  '  You  have  my  best  wishes,’  said  I ;  ' but  I  am  afraid 
you  are  too  little  accustomed  to  the  hard  life  of  a  working 
farmer ;  and  even  your  husband  has  never  learned  to  dig 
and  mow  and  labour  like  his  brother ;  his  tastes  appear  to 
be  for  pastimes  and  games  and - ’ 

“'You  need  not  mince  the  matter,’  said  she;  'he  is  lazy, 
and,  worse  still,  he  is  fond  of  drinking  and  gambling.  But 
it  is  all  his  mother’s  fault,  with  her  weak  indulgence ;  and 
now  she  encourages  him  to  desert  his  home  out  of  her 
jealousy  of  me.  Once  I  get  him  away  from  this  vile  woman 
he  will  stay  beside  me,  and  lead  an  honest,  industrious  life, 
as  I  shall  for  his  sake.’ 

''  I  knew  Michel  was  hardened  in  his  ill  habits,  and  that 
love  could  not  convert  him  without  religion.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  her  so.  The  woman  froze  directly,  and 
when  I  urged  my  views  she  encountered  me  with  all  the 
cold  infidelity  and  satire  of  this  unhappy  age.  She  was 
armed  at  all  points  by  Messieurs  Volney,  D’Alembert, 
Voltaire,  and  others,  and  by  her  own  self-confidence.  So  I 
told  her  I  would  not  argue  with  her  but  pray  for  her. 

'' '  Do  you  believe  prayers  are  heard  ?  ’  said  she  ironically. 

''  I  told  her  I  thought  earnest  prayers  were  always  heard, 
and  sometimes  granted. 

'"Well,’  said  she,  'the  most  earnest  prayers  I  ever  heard 
was  when  my  own  father  cursed  me  and  my  husband.  Will 
God  grant  that  ?  ’ 

" '  Not  against  your  souls,’  said  I. 

''  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say  the  excep¬ 
tion  was  of  very  little  value ;  and  I  left  the  house  defeated 
and  sad.” 

"  And  I  answer  for  it  you  kept  your  word  and  prayed  for 
this  perverse  creature,”  said  my  uncle. 

''With  all  my  heart  and  soul,”  replied  the  good  cun f. 

He  continued  : 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  one  evening ;  the  whole 
family  was  there  except  Michel.  They  all  received  me  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  gave  me  the  place  of  honour  at  a  long 
table,  about  which  they  were  all  seated,  picking  the  shoots 
out  of  some  damaged  wheat  for  their  own  use. 

"  The  eldest  son  entertained  me  with  a  voluble  discourse 
about  the  markets,  the  price  of  grain ;  and  all  the  time 
Michel  s  wife  sat  with  her  feet  at  the  fire,  and  her  arms 
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folded,  and  her  head  against  the  wall,  in  an  attitude  of  sleepy 
disdain. 

“  Rut  presently  there  was  a  whistle  heard  in  the  yard,  and 
she  started  up  all  animation. 

“  ‘  There  he  is  !  ’  she  cried,  and  darted  out  of  the  door. 
She  soon  returned  with  ‘  the  champion,’  who  greeted  us  all, 
in  a  loud,  jovial  voice,  with  blunt  civility. 

“  ‘  Daughter  -  in  -  law,’  said  her  mother,  ‘  serve  your 
husband.’ 

“  Then  she  cut  an  enormous  slice  of  bread,  and  ladled  a 
large  basinful  of  soup  out  of  the  great  pot.  Unfortunately, 
the  pot  had  been  taken  off  the  fire  to  put  on  more  wood, 
and  the  soup  was  lukewarm.  The  champion  made  a 
grimace. 

“‘Cold  weather  outside  and  cold  soup  within,’  said  he. 
This  was  not  said  harshly,  but  his  mother  fired  up  directly. 

“  ‘  Saints  in  paradise  !  ’  she  cried,  turning  towards  her 
obnoxious  daughter-in-law.  ‘  Is  it  possible  that  a  woman 
can  reach  your  years  and  not  learn  to  keep  her  man’s  soup 
hot  against  he  comes  home  wet  and  hungry  ?  ’ 

“The  young  woman  just  turned  two  haughty  eyes  upon 
ner,  and  said,  f  It’s  nobody’s  business  if  Michel  does  not 
complain.’  Then  I,  to  make  peace,  said  I  feared  that  I 
was  the  person  in  fault,  for  I  had  moved  the  pot  a  little 
to  warm  my  feet. 

“  The  champion— a  good-humoured  fellow  at  bottom — 
stopped  me,  and  said,  ‘  Don’t  let’s  make  a  mountain  of  a 
molehill.  The  soup’s  very  good  if  it  is  a  little  cold,  and 
it’s  going  to  a  warm  place  anyway ;  ’  and  with  this  he 
shovelled  it  rapidly  down  his  throat.  ‘  The  worst  of  it 
is,’  said  he,  f  that  my  feet  are  wet  through  with  the  snow 
and  the  slush ;  ’  and  he  took  off  a  pair  of  enormous  shoes 
and  threw  them  roughly  towards  his  wife,  and  said,  ‘  There, 
wife,  put  all  that  right  for  me.’ 

“The  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Groucy  took  her 
peasant  lord’s  shoes,  bowed  her  head  meekly  over  them, 
scraped  the  clay  from  them  with  a  piece  of  stick,  then  wiped 
them  with  a  damp  cloth,  then  put  some  hot  cinders  inside, 
shook  them  out  again,  and  brought  the  shoes  to  her  master. 
He  received  them  without  a  word  of  thanks.  This  gave 
me  some  pain,  and  I  soon  after  took  my  leave.  Michel’s 
wife,  remembering,  I  supposed,  the  habits  of  her  youth, 
accompanied  me  to  the  end  of  the  court  that  lay  before 
the  door.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  since  she 
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had  learned  to  humble  herself  before  a  man,  and  do  the 
duty  of  a  wife  so  meekly,  I  felt  sure  she  would  some  day 
learn  to  humble  herself  before  God,  who  abaseth  the  proud 
and  lifteth  up  the  lowly. 

“  What  think  you  was  the  answer  I  received  from  this 
keen  spirit,  nursed  upon  the  wit  of  Messieurs  Volney, 
D’Alembert,  and  Voltaire  ? 

“  ‘  Monsieur,’  says  she,  '  there  are  cures  who  can  only  talk 
religion ;  there  are  some  who  can  also  talk  reason ;  you  are 
one  of  the  happy  few  who  can  talk  reason  if  you  choose, 
for  you  have  been  a  man  of  the  world.  If  it  is  all  the  same 
to  you,  pray,  when  you  do  me  the  honour  to  converse  with 
me,  don’t  talk  religion,  talk  sense.’ 

“  ‘  I  consent,  madame,’  said  I  sorrowfully ;  ‘  but  you  must 
permit  me  to  pray  for  you.’ 

“About  a  fortnight  after  this  I  met  the  champion.  He 
was  going  to  a  neighbouring  fair,  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  compete  for  the 
prize  for  wrestling,  as  usual.  He  said,  ‘  No ;  this  time 
it’s  more  serious.  My  mother  has  at  last  paid  me  the 
eight  hundred  francs  she  has  long  promised  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  buy  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  emigrant’s  land 
- — -house  and  farm.  There  my  wife  and  I  shall  keep  house 
alone.  The  truth  is.  Monsieur  le  Cure,’  said  he,  ‘that 
the  women  can’t  agree  at  home ;  my  mother  despises  my 
wife,  and  my  wife  hates  my  mother.  We  shall  do  better 
apart.’ 

“  I  had  my  doubts  on  that  point,  and  thought  both 
husband  and  wfife  equally  unfitted  for  the  labour  and  self- 
denial  that  lay  before  them ;  but  I  kept  that  to  myself, 
and  all  I  did  wras  to  warn  this  confident  young  man  against 
the  temptations  of  the  fair. 

“  ‘  Have  no  fear,’  said  he  ;  and  went  away  full  of  buoyant 
confidence. 

“That  very  evening  he  called  at  my  house,  pale  and 
agitated,  and  told  me  a  different  tale.  He  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  gamble  for  a  small  sum,  in  order,  he  said,  to  buy 
his  wife  a  gold  chain ;  he  had  lost  it,  and  his  wild  en¬ 
deavours  to  recover  it  by  the  same  unlikely  means  had 
thrown  away  his  little  fortune.  One  virtue  the  poor  fellow 
had — filial  reverence.  He  told  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
of  all  his  mother’s  goodness  and  self-denial,  and  he  said 
that  he  couldn’t  face  her  and  tell  her  he  had  wasted  in  a 
day  what  had  cost  her  four  years  to  save.  He  spoke  of 
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leaving  the  country,  and  begged  me  to  carry  her  his  peni¬ 
tence  and  shame.  I  said,  ‘  My  son.  I’ll  do  better ;  I  will 
take  you  to  her,  and  show  you  the  depth  of  a  mother’s 
love.’ 

"Well,  at  last  I  pi'evailed  on  him  to  come  with  me  to 
the  house,  but  he  couldn’t  be  induced  to  come  in  until  I 
had  made  his  confession  for  him.  As  I  expected,  the  mother 
said:  ‘Poor  foolish  boy!  Just  tell  him  to  come  in  to  his 
supper ;  his  mother’s  arms  shall  not  be  closed  to  him.’  So 
I  brought  him  in.  The  others  received  him  in  grim  silence, 
but  the  old  woman  merely  said :  ‘  Why,  Michel,  it’s  a  pity 
you  had  not  more  sense  ;  but  ’tis  your  own  money  you  have 
lost,  and  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  complain.  This  house 
is  always  open  to  you.’  Then  finding  his  wife  dead  silent 
and  terribly  pale,  he  went  to  her  to  make  his  peace  with 
her ;  but  she  started  back  from  him  and  said  :  ‘  Don’t  you 
come  near  me,  you  vile  prodigal  and  madman.  You’ve 
condemned  me  to  live  all  my  life  with  these  people,  who 
hate  me,  and  I  hate  them  with  all  my  heart.’  As  an  out¬ 
rageous  quarrel  was  clearly  impending,  I  withdrew ;  but 
something — I  know  not  wrhat  —  induced  me  to  wait  at  a 
little  distance,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of  this  ill-assorted 
couple.  Alas  !  I  had  better  have  stayed  ;  for,  as  I  learned 
from  the  others,  that  angry  wife  reproached  him  and  taunted 
him  in  her  fury  till  he  actually  raised  his  huge  hand  and 
struck  her  on  the  face. 

“  She  was  stunned  at  first,  I  heard,  but  soon  uttered  a 
wild  cry  of  anguish  and  frenzy,  and  catching  up,  with  a 
woman’s  strange  intent,  some  embroidery  she  had  been 
■w  orking  upon,  she  turned  round  and  cursed  them  all. 

"  ‘  Rot  on  your  dunghill,  all  of  you  !  ’  she  cried,  and 
tore  open  the  door  and  dashed  out. 

“  Then  the  old  woman  cried,  ‘  Mind,  Michel,  she  will 
disgrace  you  !  ’  and  he  dashed  after  her. 

"  Unluckily,  she  stumbled  over  something  in  the  yard, 
and  I  saw  the  swift-footed  champion  overtake  her,  and 
seize  her,  and  drag  her  back  toAvard  the  house.  She 
screamed,  she  struggled,  in  vain ;  but  at  last,  by  a  furious 
effort,  she  half  freed  herself  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  her 
lift  her  hand  high,  and  then  strike  the  man  on  the  breast. 
At  this  moment  I  was  coming  forward  to  interfere. 

"To  my  surprise  the  giant  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  and 
staggered  away  from  her,  and  burst  headlong  into  the  house. 
To  be  sure,  the  blow  was  furious,  but  it  was  only  a  woman’s 
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hand  that  struck,  and  I  saw  no  -weapon  in  that  hand.  As 
for  her,  she  rushed  the  other  way,  and  I  think  would  have 
passed  me  without  notice  but  that  I  uttered  an  ejaculation 
of  pity  and  concern ;  then  she  stopped  and  glared  at  me, 
and  I  must  tell  you  that  I  then  noticed  something  which 
Monsieur  de  Pontarlais  has  already  drawn  attention  to — 
the  whites  of  her  eyes  showed  themselves  to  me  in  the 
moonlight  with  a  strange  and,  I  may  say,  a  terrible  expres¬ 
sion — the  expression  of  some  infuriated  wrild  animal.  ‘  He 
struck  me  !  ’  she  cried.  ‘  He  strack  me  !  the  woman  who 
gave  up  all  for  him,  and  braved  a  father’s  curse.  My  curse 
and  my  father’s  be  on  him  and  all  his  brood  !  ’  With  that 
she  darted  past  me  and  disappeared. 

“  After  a  moment’s  hesitation  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  enter 
the  house,  and  make  some  sort  of  endeavour,  however  hope¬ 
less,  to  repair  the  mischief ;  indeed,  I  was  prepared  to  use 
all  the  authority  my  office  gave  me,  and  take  part  with  great 
severity  against  this  ruffian,  and  all  the  rest  who,  by  their 
animosity,  had  paved  the  way  for  this  abominable  outrage. 

“Well,  I  went  in  at  the  open  door  ;  I  found  the  champion 
leaning  writh  his  back  against  the  wall,  rolling  his  eyes  as  if 
in  pain,  and  groaning  loudly.  The  situation  seemed  to  amuse 
his  brother;  at  least,  that  person  was  jeering  him  for  not 
being  able  to  bring  his  wife  back  by  force.  f  You’ll  win  no 
more  prizes  for  wrestling  at  the  fair.’ 

“‘No,’  said  the  colossus,  ‘ I’m  done  for;’  and  with  that, 
still  groaning,  he  seemed  to  sink  half  dowrn  by  the  -wall,  and 
his  hands  grasped  wildly  at  his  breast. 

“  Then  I  looked,  and  saw  something  that  began  to  give  me 
a  terrible  misgiving.  Being  in  his  gala  dress,  he  had  on  a 
white  shirt,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  ample  bosom  was  some¬ 
thing  that  had  first  looked  like  a  very  large  stud  or  breastpin 
made  of  mother-of-pearl. 

“  Round  this  thing  was  a  thin  circle  of  red,  fine  as  a  hair, 
and  this  i*ed  circle  I  saw  enlarging.  My  experience  in  the 
army  told  me  how  serious  this  was,  and  I  cried,  f  Silence  ! 
the  man  is  stabbed,  and  is  bleeding  internally.’  As  these 
words  left  my  lips,  the  poor  champion  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  gasped  out  once  more,  c  Je  suis  un  homme  perdu.’  In  a 
moment  they  were  all  around  him,  and  after  a  few  hurried 
words,  with  his  mother’s  consent  I  took  on  me  to  draw  the 
weapon  out  from  the  wound.  It  was  an  instrument  ladies 
used  in  that  day  for  embroidery.  I  think  they  opened  a 
passage  for  the  needle  with  it.  The  whole  instrument  was 
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not  four  inches  long,  and  the  steel  portion  of  it  scarcely 
three  inches  ;  but  a  woman’s  hand  had  driven  it  home  so 
keenly  that  even  a  portion  of  the  handle  had  entered  the 
wound.  When  I  withdrew  this  insignificant  but  fatal 
weapon  the  champion  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  then  ceased 
to  bleed  inwardly,  but  immediately  the  blood  spurted  and 
poured  out  of  him  through  that  small  aperture.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  staunch  it  were  vain,  and,  indeed,  were  useless, 
for  his  fate  was  to  bleed  to  death  either  inwardly  with  pain, 
or  outwardly  without  pain.  I  told  them  all  that  very  gravely, 
and  as  tenderly  as  I  could.  Then  the  poor  wretches  burst 
out  into  imprecations  on  the  woman  that  had  brought  him  to 
that.  Then  I  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  I  took  out  my  crucifix,  and  I  ordered  them  all, 
even  the  mother  who  bore  him,  from  the  room.  That  grand 
body,  so  full  of  blood,  of  strength,  and  youth,  resisted  long 
the  fatal  drain,  and  God  gave  me  time  to  do  His  work.  The 
dying  man  confessed  his  sins ;  he  owned  the  justice  of  this 
fatal  blow,  since  he  had  raised  his  hand  against  the  weak 
creature  he  had  vowed  to  protect  and  cherish ;  he  blessed  his 
mother  and  his  brother,  and  forgave  his  wife.  Then  I  gave 
him  absolution  with  all  my  heart  and  conscience,  and  he  died 
in  peace. 

“  Ah,  my  friends,  who  that  had  seen  this  could  pride  him¬ 
self  on  youth  and  superior  strength  ?  Here  was  the  champion 
of  all  those  parts  lying  on  his  own  floor,  surrounded  by  the 
jugs  and  mugs  and  plates  he  had  won  by  conquering  the 
other  Samsons  of  the  district,  felled  by  a  woman’s  hand 
armed  with  a  bare  bodkin. 

“  I  spare  you,  my  friends,  the  mother’s  agony  and  all  the 
sorrow  of  the  house — sorrow  that  didn’t  soften  the  hatred, 
and  that  you  cannot  wonder  at.  They  set  the  emissaries  of 
justice  upon  the  culprit’s  track,  and  she  was  easily  found,  for 
no  sooner  did  she  hear  the  fatal  news  than  she  gave  her¬ 
self  up  to  the  law.  She  was  tried  at  Marseilles,  and  it’s  a 
wonder  to  me  that  my  good  friend  here  does  not  remember 
that  trial,  for  it  caused  no  little  sensation  at  the  time.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  the  mother  especially,  urged  the 
prosecution  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  The  old  woman, 
indeed,  said  that  nothing  could  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
son  but  to  see  the  murderess’s  head  roll  in  the  basket  of  the 
executioner.  I  was  at  the  trial,  and  I  remember  little  of  it 
except  the  few  words  spoken  by  the  accused ;  those  words 
seem  somehow  graven  in  my  memory.  She  wore  a  peasant’s 
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dress,  but  her  demeanour  was  that  of  a  noble ;  she  was 
depressed,  but  dignified  and  patient ;  never  interrupted,  and 
never  complained.  When  her  time  came  to  speak  in  her 
defence,  she  said : 

Citizens,  the  public  accuser  has  told  you  I  killed  my 
husband,  and  that,  alas  !  is  too  true  ;  but  he  has  told  you  I 
killed  him  maliciously,  and  there  he  is  quite  mistaken.  My 
husband  was  my  all.  I  gave  up  father,  friends,  rank,  wealth, 
everything  for  him,  and  I  loved  him  dearly.  He  gave  me  a 
bitter  provocation,  and  I  reproached  him  cruelly.  Then  he 
struck  me  barbarously.  What  did  I  do  ?  Did  I  seize  some 
deadly  weapon  and  strike  him  in  return  ?  No.  I  merely 
fled ;  and  if  he  had  let  me  escape,  this  calamity  would  never 
have  occurred.  But  he  caught  me,  and  seized  me,  and  was 
dragging  me  back  to  a  house  where  every  man  and  woman 
was  my  enemy.  My  passion  was  great,  I  admit,  but  my  fear 
was  greater,  and  in  fear  I  struck,  not  malice.  Did  I  seek 
some  deadly  weapon  ?  No ;  I  struck  with  what  was  in  my 
hand,  scarcely  knowing  at  the  time  what  was  in  my  hand.  I 
believe  that  when  the  weak  are  attacked  with  overpowering 
strength  they  are  permitted  to  make  matters  equal  with 
some  weapon.  But  can  you  call  that  puny  instrument  of 
woman’s  art  a  weapon  ?  Was  ever  a  strong  man  slain  with 
such  a  thing  before  ?  My  husband  died  by  the  finger  of 
God ;  I  was  the  unhappy  instrument ;  and  I  am  his  truest 
mourner,  and  shall  mourn  him  when  all  else  have  forgotten 
him.  Even  his  mother  has  another  son,  but  he  was  my  all  in 
this  world.  I  say  these  things  because  they  are  the  truth, 
not  to  avert  punishment.  How  can  you  punish  me  ?  Im¬ 
prisonment  cannot  add  to  my  misery,  and  death  would  end 
it.  Therefore  I  ask  no  mercy  :  be  just.’ 

“  Before  these  words,  and  their  sad  and  noble  delivery,  the 
charge  of  wilful  homicide  dissolved  away.  The  prisoner  was 
condemned  to  two  years’  seclusion  in  a  religious  house. 

“  I  visited  there  many  times,  and  found  her  a  changed 
woman.  Her  heart  was  broken  and  contrite  ;  she  wept  for 
hours  together,  and  in  time  she  found  consolation.  Great 
was  now  her  humility.  When  she  regained  her  liberty  I 
became  her  director. 

“  The  penance  I  inflicted  was  —  obscurity.  For  many 
years  she  has  gained  her  own  living  under  another  name, 
and  never  revealed  the  story  of  her  life.  Some  people  say, 
with  a  sneer,  ‘  The  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the  saint.’ 
But  there  is  truth  in  it.  Men  can  go  on  sinning  within 
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certain  bounds  all  their  lives,  and  not  feel  themselves 
sinners ;  but  when  they  commit  a  crime,  the  world  helps 
them  to  undeceive  themselves,  and  penitence  enters  when 
self-deception  retires.  That  criminal  has  long  been  a  truly 
pious  woman,  humble,  industrious,  faithful,  self-denying,  and 
full  of  Christian  charity.  On  earth  she  is  obscure  by  choice ; 
but  methinks  her  seat  will  be  high  in  heaven.” 

The  good  curd's  words  melted  us  all ;  and  now  we  all  desired 
to  know  her  in  her  humble  condition  and  alleviate  her  lot. 

But  the  cure  would  not  hear  of  it.  “No,”  said  he. 
“This  is  a  secret  of  the  confessional.  She  is  vowed  to 
obscurity,  and  she  must  persevere  to  the  end.  But  if  you. 
Monsieur  de  Pontarlais,  can  forgive  her  the  pain  she  once 
caused  you,  that  would  be  a  comfort  to  her.” 

“  Ah,  poor  soul,  with  all  my  heart,”  cried  he,  and  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

After  this  narrative  and  these  reflections,  we  none  of  us 
felt  disposed  for  small  talk,  and  we  soon  retired  to  bed,  all 
but  the  good  cure,  who  was  summoned  hastily  to  Catherine’s 
bedside  by  Suzon.  That  night  the  house  seemed  to  me 
strangely  unquiet.  I  was  awakened  several  times  by  hurry¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.  But  sleep  soon  comes  again  to  careless 
youth.  In  the  morning  I  found  Suzon  in  tears,  and  my 
uncle  himself  very  sad  ;  the  faithful  Catherine  was  dead. 

After  breakfast  the  curd  requested  us  to  witness  the 
official  document  he  had  to  prepare  on  that  melancholy 
occasion.  He  handed  it  to  us  with  this  remark :  “  The 
confessional  has  no  secrets  now.”  Judge  my  surprise  when 
I  read  these  words :  “Died,  the  10th  day  of  July,  1821,  of 
general  prostration,  Irfene  de  Groucy,  widow  of  Michel 
Flaubert.” 

My  uncle  took  the  picture  down.  “I  prefer,”  said  he, 
“  to  think  of  my  poor  faithful  Catherine  as  she  was.”  I  was 
of  the  same  mind.  But  when  my  dear  uncle  died,  and  it 
became  my  own,  I  hung  it  again  in  a  room  I  frequented  but 
little. 

Lately,  in  the  decline  of  my  own  life,  drawing  near  to 
that  place  where  beautiful  souls  should  be  highest,  I  have 
given  the  once-loved  picture  a  place  of  honour.  Being  so 
strange  a  reminiscence  of  my  youth,  I  think  sometimes  of 
poor  Catherine  viewing  her  own  picture  with  such  grace, 
dignity,  and  pious  humility ;  and  I  expect  to  find  that  white- 
robed  saint  more  beautiful  by  far  than  the  picture  which  so 
fascinated  me. 
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Miss  Sophia  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  had  a  devoted  lover,  Ephraim  Slade,  a  merchant’s 
clerk.  Their  attachment  was  sullenly  permitted  by  Miss 
Jackson’s  parents,  but  not  encouraged;  they  thought  she 
might  look  higher. 

Sophia  said,  “  Why,  la !  he  was  handsome  and  good,  and 
loved  her,  and  was  not  that  enough  ?  ” 

They  said,  “  No ;  to  marry  beauty  a  man  ought  to  be 
rich.” 

“Well,”  said  Sophy,  “he  is  on  the  way  to  it  ;  he  is  in  a 
merchant’s  office.” 

“  It  is  a  long  road,  for  he  is  only  a  clerk.” 

The  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dialogue,  and  conveys 
as  faint  an  idea  of  it  as  specimens  generally  do. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  Ephraim  and  Sophia  from  spending 
many  happy  hours  together. 

But  presently  another  figure  came  on  the  scene — Mr. 
Jonathan  Clarke.  He  took  a  fancy  to  Miss  Jackson,  and 
told  her  parents  so,  and  that  she  was  the  wife  for  him,  if 
she  was  disengaged.  They  said,  “Well,  now,  there  was  a 
young  clerk  after  her,  but  the  man  was  too  poor  to  marry 
her.” 

Now  Mr.  Jonathan  Clarke  was  a  wealthy  speculator;  so, 
on  that  information,  he  felt  superior,  and  courted  her 
briskly.  She  complained  to  Ephraim.  “The  idea  of  their 
encouraging  that  fat  fool  to  think  of  me  !  ”  said  she.  She 
called  him  old,  though  he  was  but  thirty,  and  turned  his 
person  and  sentiments  into  ridicule,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  sensible  people,  he  was  a  comely  man,  full  of  good  sense 
and  sagacity. 

Mr.  Clarke  paid  her  compliments.  Miss  Jackson  laughed, 
and  reported  them  to  Slade  in  a  way  to  make  him  laugh  too. 
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Mr.  Clarke  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  said  no;  she 
was  too  young  to  think  of  that.  She  told  Ephraim  she  had 
flatly  refused  him. 

Mr.  Clarke  made  her  presents.  She  refused  the  first,  and 
blushed,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  accept.  She  accepted  the 
second  and  the  third,  without  first  refusing  them. 

She  did  not  trouble  Ephraim  Slade  with  any  portion  of 
this  detail.  She  was  afraid  it  might  give  him  pain. 

Clarke  wooed  her  so  warmly  that  Ephraim  got  jealous  and 
unhappy.  He  remonstrated.  Sophia  cried,  and  said  it  was 
all  her  parents’  fault — forcing  the  man  upon  her. 

Clarke  was  there  every  day.  Ephraim  scolded.  Sophia 
was  cross.  They  parted  in  anger.  Sophia  went  home  and 
snubbed  Clarke.  Clarke  laughed,  and  said :  “  Take  your 
time.”  He  stuck  there  four  hours.  She  came  round,  and 
was  very  civil. 

Matters  progressed.  Ephraim  always  unhappy.  Clarke 
always  jolly.  Parents  in  the  same  mind. 

Clarke  urged  her  to  name  the  day. 

“  Never !  ” 

Urged  her  again. 

“  Next  year.” 

Urged  her  again  before  her  parents.  They  put  in  their 
word.  “  Sophy,  don’t  trifle  any  longer.  You  are  over¬ 
doing  it.” 

“  There,  there,  do  what  you  like  with  me,”  said  the  girl ; 
“  I  am  miserable  !  ”  and  ran  out  crying. 

Clarke  and  parents  laughed,  and  stayed  behind,  and  settled 
the  day. 

When  Sophy  found  they  had  settled  the  day  she  sent 
for  Ephraim,  and  told  him  with  many  tears.  “  Oh  !  ”  said 
she,  “  you  little  know  what  I  have  suffered  this  six 
months.” 

“  My  poor  girl!”  said  Ephraim.  “Let  us  elope  and  end  it.” 

“  What !  My  parents  would  curse  me.” 

“  Oh,  they  would  forgive  us  in  time.” 

“Never!  You  don’t  know  them.  No,  my  poor  Ephraim, 
we  are  unfortunate.  We  can  never  be  happy  together.  We 
must  bow.  I  should  die  if  this  went  on  much  longer.” 

“  You  are  a  fickle,  faithless  jade !  ”  cried  Ephraim,  in 
agony. 

“  God  forgive  you,  dear  !  ”  said  she,  and  wept  silently. 

Then  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  Then  she  put  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  assured  him  she  yielded  to  constraint, 
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but  her  heart  could  never  forget  him  ;  she  was  more  unhappy 
than  he,  and  always  should  be. 

They  parted,  with  many  tears  on  both  sides,  and  she 
married  Clarke.  At  her  eai-nest  request  Slade  kept  away 
from  the  ceremony  ;  by  that  means  she  was  not  compelled 
to  wear  the  air  of  a  victim,  but  could  fling  the  cloak  of 
illusory  happiness  and  gaiety  over  her  aching  heart ;  and 
she  did  it  too.  She  was  as  ,g ay  a  bride  as  had  been  seen 
for  some  years  in  those  parts. 

Ephraim  Slade  was  very  unhappy.  However,  after  a  bit 
he  comprehended  the  character  of  Sophia  Clarke,  nee  Jackson, 
and  even  imitated  her.  She  had  gone  in  for  money,  and 
so  did  he — only  on  the  square ;  a  detail  she  had  omitted. 
Years  went  on ;  he  became  a  partner  in  the  house,  instead 
of  a  clerk.  The  girls  set  their  caps  at  him,  but  he  did  not 
marry.  Mrs.  Clarke  observed  this,  and  secretly  approved. 
Say  she  had  married,  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should. 
Justice  des  femmes  ! 

Now  you  will  observe  that,  by  all  the  laws  of  fiction,  Mrs. 
Clarke  ought  to  have  learned,  to  her  cost,  that  money  does 
not  bring  happiness,  and  ought  to  have  been  miserable — 
especially  whenever  she  encountered  the  pale  face  of  him 
whose  love  she  valued  too  late. 

Well,  she  broke  all  those  laws,  and  went  in  for  life  as  it  is. 
She  was  happier  than  most  wives.  Her  husband  was  kind, 
but  not  doting ;  a  gentle  master,  but  no  slave  ;  and  she  liked 
it.  She  had  two  beautiful  children,  and  they  helped  fill 
her  life.  Her  husband’s  gold  smoothed  her  path,  and  his 
manly  affection  strewed  it  with  flowers.  She  was  not  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  him,  but  still,  by  the  very  laws  of 
nature,  the  wife  was  fonder  of  Jonathan  than  the  maid 
had  ever  been  of  Ephraim  ;  not  but  what  the  latter  re¬ 
maining  unmarried  tickled  her  vanity,  and  so  completed 
her  content. 

She  passed  six  years  in  clover,  and  the  clover  in  full  bloom 
all  the  time.  Nevertheless,  gilt  happiness  is  apt  to  get  a 
rub  sooner  or  later.  Clarke  had  losses  one  upon  another, 
and  at  last  told  her  he  was  done  for.  He  must  go  back  to 
California  and  make  another  fortune.  “  Lucky  the  old  folks 
made  me  settle  a  good  lump  on  you,”  said  he.  “You  are 
all  right,  and  the  children.” 

Away  went  stout-hearted  Clarke,  and  left  his  wife  behind. 
He  knew  the  country,  and  went  at  all  in  the  ring,  and  began 
to  remake  money  fast. 
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His  letters  were  not  very  frequent,  nor  models  of  conjugal 
love,  but  they  had  good  qualities ;  one  was  their  contents — a 
draft  on  New  York. 

Some  mischievous  person  reported  that  he  was  often  seen 
about  with  the  same  lady ;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  did  not  believe 
that,  the  remittances  being  regular. 

But  presently  both  letters  and  remittances  ceased.  Then 
she  believed  the  worst,  and  sent  a  bitter  remonstrance. 

She  received  no  reply. 

Then  she  wrote  a  bitterer  one,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
their  union,  cast  Ephraim  Slade  in  his  teeth.  “  There  he 
is,”  said  she,  “  unmarried  to  this  day,  for  my  sake.” 

No  reply  even  to  this. 

She  went  to  her  parents  and  told  them  how  she  was  used. 

They  said  they  had  foreseen  it — that  being  a  lie  some 
people  think  it  necessary  to  deliver  themselves  of  before 
going  seriously  into  any  question — and  then,  after  a  few  pros 
and  cons,  they  bade  her  observe  that  her  old  lover,  Ephraim 
Slade,  was  a  rich  man,  a  man  unmarried,  evidently  for  her 
sake,  and  if  she  was  wise  she  would  look  that  way,  and  get 
rid  of  a  mock  husband,  who  was  probably  either  dead  or  false, 
and  in  any  case  had  deserted  her. 

“  But  what  am  I  to  do?  ”  said  Mrs.  Clarke,  affecting  not 
to  know  what  they  were  driving  at. 

“  Why,  sue  for  a  divorce.” 

“Divorce  Jonathan!  Think  of  it!  He  is  the  father  of 
my  children,  and  he  was  a  good  husband  to  me  all  the  time 
he  was  with  me.  It  is  all  that  nasty  California.”  And  she 
began  to  cry. 

The  old  people  told  her  she  must  take  people  as  they  were, 
not  as  they  had  been ;  and  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  nor  Cali¬ 
fornia’s,  if  her  husband  was  a  changed  man. 

In  short,  they  pressed  her  hard  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and 
let  Slade  know  she  was  going  to  do  it. 

But  the  woman  was  still  handsome  and  under  thirty,  and 
was  not  without  a  certain  pride  and  delicacy  that  grace  her 
sex  even  when  they  lack  the  more  solid  virtues.  “  No,” 
said  she,  “  I  will  never  go  begging  to  any  man.  I’ll  riot 
let  Ephraim  Slade  think  I  divorced  my  husband  just  to  get 
him.  I’ll  part  with  Jonathan,  since  he  has  parted  with  me, 
and  after  that  I  will  take  my  chance.  Ephraim  Slade  !  he  is 
not  the  only  man  in  the  world  with  eyes  in  his  head.” 

So  she  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  got  it  quite  easy.  Divorce 
is  beautifully  easy  in  the  West. 
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When  she  was  free  she  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about 
Ephraim.  He  lived  at  a  town  seven  miles  from  her.  She 
had  a  friend  in  that  town.  She  paid  her  a  visit.  She  let 
the  other  lady  into  her  plans,  and  secured  her  co-operation. 

Mrs.  X - set  it  abroad  that  Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  widow ;  and 

from  one  to  another,  Ephraim  Slade  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  visit  from  him  would  be  agreeable. 

“Will  it?”  said  Ephraim.  “Then  I’ll  go.” 

He  called  on  her,  and  was  received  with  a  sweet  pensive 
tenderness.  “  Sit  down,  Ephraim  —  Mr.  Slade,”  said  she, 
softly  and  tremulously,  and  left  the  room.  She  had  scarcely 
cleared  it  when  he  heard  her  tell  the  female  servant,  with 
a  sharp,  imperious  tone,  to  admit  no  other  visitors.  It  did 
not  seem  the  same  voice.  She  came  back  to  him  melodious. 
“The  sight  of  you  after  so  many  years  upset  me,”  said  she. 
Then,  after  a  pause  and  a  sigh,  “You  look  well.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  am  all  right.  We  are  neither  of  us  quite  so 
young  as  we  were,  you  know.” 

“No,  indeed”  (with  another  sigh).  “Well,  dear  friend, 
I  suppose  you  have  heard.  I  am  punished,  you  see,  for 
my  want  of  courage  and  fidelity.  I  have  always  been 
punished.  But  you  could  not  know  that.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  you  have  been  the  happier  of  the  two.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  you  have.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Clarke - ”  said  he,  in  open, 

manly  tones. 

She  stopped  him.  “  Please  don’t  call  me  Mrs.  Clarke, 
when  I  have  parted  with  the  name  for  ever.”  ( Sotto  voce ) 
“  Call  me  Sophia.” 

“Well,  then,  Sophia,  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth.  When  you 

jilted  me - ” 

“Oh  !” 

“  And  married  Cl -  Who  shall  I  say  ?  Well,  then, 

married  another ,  because  he  had  got  more  money  than  I 
had - ” 

“  No,  no  !  Ephraim,  it  was  all  my  parents.  But  I  will  try 
and  bear  your  reproaches.  Go  on.” 

“Well,  then,  of  course,  I  was  awfully  cut  up.  I  was  wild. 
I  got  a  six-shooter  to  kill  you  and — the  other.” 

“  I  wish  you  had,”  said  she.  She  didn’t  wish  anything  of 
the  kind. 

“  I  am  very  glad  I  didn’t,  then.  I  dropped  the  six-shooter 
and  took  to  the  moping  and  crying  line.” 

“  Poor  Ephraim  !  ” 
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“  Oh,  yes ;  I  went  through  all  the  changes,  and  ended  as 
other  men  do.” 

“  And  how  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Why,  by  getting  over  it.” 

“  W  hat !  you  have  got  over  it  ?  ” 

“  Lord,  yes  !  long  ago.” 

“  Oh,  in-deed  !  ”  said  she  bitterly.  Then,  with  sly  incredu¬ 
lity,  “  How  is  it  you  have  never  married  ?  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  When  I  found  out  that  money  was 
everything  with  you  girls,  I  calculated  to  go  in  for  money 
too.  So  I  speculated,  like — the  other,  and  made  money. 
But  when  I  had  once  begun  to  taste  money-making,  some¬ 
how  I  left  off  troubling  about  women.  And,  besides,  I 
know  a  great  many  people,  and  I  look  coolly  on,  and  what 
I  see  in  every  house  has  set  me  against  marriage.  Most 
of  my  married  friends  envy  me,  and  say  so.  I  don’t  envy 
any  one  of  them,  and  don’t  pretend  to.  Marriage  !  it  is 
a  bad  institution.  You  have  got  clear  of  it,  I  hear.  All 
the  better  for  you.  I  mean  to  take  a  shorter  road ;  I  won’t 
ever  get  into  it.” 

This  churl,  then,  who  had  drowned  hot  passion  in  the 
waves  of  time,  and  instead  of  nursing  a  passion  for  her  all 
his  days,  had  been  hugging  celibacy  as  man’s  choicest 
treasure,  asked  her  coolly  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  for  her.  Could  he  be  of  service  in  finding  out  invest¬ 
ments,  &c.,  or  could  he  place  either  of  the  boys  in  the 
road  to  wealth.  Instead  of  hating  these  poor  children 
like  a  man,  he  seemed  all  the  more  inclined  to  serve  them 
that  their  absent  parent  had  secured  him  the  sweets  of 
celibacy. 

She  was  bursting  with  ire,  but  had  the  self-restraint  to 
thank  him,  though  very  coldly,  and  to  postpone  all  discussion 
of  that  kind  to  a  future  time.  Then  he  shook  hands  with 
her  and  left  her. 

She  was  wounded  to  the  core.  It  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  wound  her  heart  as  deeply  as  this  interview  wounded 
her  pride. 

She  sat  down  and  shed  tears  of  mortification. 

She  was  aroused  from  that  condition  by  a  letter  in  a  well- 
known  hand.  She  opened  it,  all  in  a  flutter : — 

“  My  dear  Sophy, — You  are  a  nice  wife,  you  are  !  Here  I 
have  been  slaving  my  life  out  for  you,  and  ship-wrecked, 
and  nearly  dead  with  a  fever,  and  coming  home  rich  again, 
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and  I  asked  you  just  to  come  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
to  meet  me,  that  have  come  all  the  way  from  China  and 
San  Francisco,  and  it  is  too  much  trouble.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Lunham’s  dog  that  was  so  lazy  he  leaned  against 
the  wall  to  bark  ?  It  is  very  disheartening  to  a  poor  fellow 
that  has  played  a  man’s  part  for  you  and  the  children.  Now 
be  a  good  girl,  and  meet  me  at  Chicago  to-morrow  evening 
at  six  p.m.  For  if  you  don’t,  by  thunder.  I’ll  take  the 
children  and  absquatulate  with  them  to  Paris,  or  somewhere  ! 
I  find  the  drafts  on  New  York  I  sent  from  China  have  never 
been  presented.  Reckon  by  that  you  never  got  them.  Has 
that  raised  your  dander?  Well,  it  is  not  my  fault;  so  put 
on  your  bonnet,  and  come  and  meet  —  Your  alfectionate 
husband,  Jonathan  Clarke. 

“  I  sent  my  first  letter  to  your  father’s  house.  I  send  this 
to  your  friend  Mrs.  X - .” 

Mrs.  Clarke  read  this  in  such  a  tumult  of  emotions  that 
her  mind  could  not  settle  a  moment  on  one  thing.  But 
when  she  had  read  it,  the  blood  in  her  beating  veins  began 
to  run  cold. 

What  on  earth  should  she  do?  Fall  to  the  ground  between 
two  stools?  No;  that  was  a  man’s  trick,  and  she  was  a 
woman,  every  inch. 

She  had  not  any  time  to  lose;  so  she  came  to  a  rapid 
conclusion.  Her  acts  will  explain  better  than  comments. 
She  dressed,  packed  up  one  box,  drove  to  the  branch 
station,  and  got  to  Chicago.  She  bought  an  exquisite 
bonnet,  took  private  apartments  at  a  hotel,  and  employed 
an  intelligent  person  to  wait  for  her  husband  at  the  station, 
and  call  out  his  name,  and  give  him  a  card,  on  which 
was  written — 

“  Mrs.  Jonathan  Clarke, 

At  the  X - Hotel.” 

This  done,  she  gave  her  mind  entirely  to  the  decoration  of 
her  person. 

The  ancients,  when  they  had  done  anything  wrong  and 
wanted  to  be  forgiven,  used  to  approach  their  judges  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  shabby  clothes — sordidis  vestibus. 

This  poor  shallow  woman,  unenlightened  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  thought  the  nicer  a  woman  looked  the 
likelier  a  man  would  be  to  forgive  her — no  matter  what. 
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So  she  put  on  her  best  silk  dress,  and  her  new  French 
hat,  bought  on  purpose,  and  made  her  hair  very  neat,  and 
gave  her  face  a  wash  and  a  rub  that  added  colour.  She 
did  not  rouge,  because  she  calculated  she  should  have  to 
cry  before  the  end  of  the  play,  and  crying  hard  over  rouge 
makes  channels. 

When  she  was  as  nice  as  could  be,  she  sat  down  to  wait 
for  her  divorces  she  might  be  compared  to  a  fair  spider 
which  has  spread  her  web  to  catch  a  wasp,  but  is  sorely 
afraid  that,  when  he  does  come,  he  will  dash  it  all  to 
ribbons. 

The  time  came,  and  passed.  An  expected  character  is 
always  as  slow  to  come  as  a  watched  pot  to  boil. 

At  last  there  was  a  murmur  on  the  stairs ;  then  a  loud, 
hearty  voice ;  then  a  blow  at  the  door — you  could  not  call 
it  a  tap— and  in  burst  Jonathan  Clarke,  brown  as  a  berry, 
beard  a  foot  long — genial  and  loud,  open  heart,  Californian 
manners. 

At  sight  of  her  he  gave  a  hearty  “  Ah  !  ”  and  came  at 
her  with  a  rush  to  clasp  her  to  his  manly  bosom,  and  knocked 
over  a  little  cane  chair,  gilt. 

The  lady,  quaking  internally,  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  received  him  like  the  awful  Siddons,  with  one  hand 
nobly  extended,  forbidding  his  profane  advance.  “  A  word 
first,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

Then  Clarke  stood  transfixed,  with  one  foot  advanced,  and 
his  arms  in  the  air,  like  Ixion,  when  Juno  turned  cloud. 

“You  have  ordered  me  to  come  here,  sir,  and  you  have 
no  longer  any  right  to  order  me  ;  but  I  am  come,  you  see, 
to  tell  you  my  mind.  What !  do  you  really  think  a  wife 
is  to  be  deserted  and  abandoned,  most  likely  for  some  other 
woman,  and  then  be  whistled  back  into  her  place  like  a 
dog  ?  No  man  shall  use  me  so  !  ” 

“  Why,  what  is  the  row  ?  has  a  mad  dog  bitten  you,  ye 
cantankerous  critter  ?  ” 

“Not  a  letter  for  ten  months,  that  is  the  matter!”  cried 
Mrs.  Clarke,  loud  and  aggressive. 

“That  is  not  my  fault.  I  wrote  three  from  China,  and 
sent  you  two  drafts  on  New  York.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  say  so ;  I  don’t  believe  it.”  ( Louder  and 
aggressiver .) 

Clarke  ( bawling  in  his  turn).  “  I  don’t  care  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not.  Nobody  but  you  calls  Jony  Clarke 
a  liar.” 
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Mrs.  Clarke  ( competing  in  violence').  “  I  believe  one  thing, 
that  you  were  seen  all  about  San  Francisco  with  a  lady. 
’Twas  to  her  you  directed  my  letters  and  drafts ;  that 
is  how  I  lost  them.  It  is  always  the  husband  that  is  in 
fault,  and  not  the  post.”  ( Very  amicably  all  of  a  sudden ) 
“  How  long  were  you  in  California  after  you  came  back 
from  China  ?  ” 

“Two  months.” 

“  How  often  did  you  write  in  that  time  ?”  (Sharply.) 

“  Well,  you  see,  I  was  always  expecting  to  start  for  home.” 

“You  never  wrote  once.”  (Very  loud.) 

“That  was  the  reason.” 

“That  and  the  lady.”  (Screammg  loud.) 

“Stuff!  Give  me  a  kiss,  and  no  more  nonsense.” 

(Solemnly)  “That  I  shall  never  do  again.  Husbands  must 
be  taught  not  to  trifle  with  their  wives’  affections  in  this 
cruel  way.”  (Tenderly)  “  Oh,  Jonathan,  how  could  you 
abandon  me  ?  What  could  you  expect  ?  I  am  not  old ;  I 
am  not  ugly.” 

“  D — n  it  all,  if  you  have  been  playing  any  games  ”- — and 
he  felt  instinctively  for  a  bowie-knife. 

“Sir!”  said  the  lady,  in  an  awful  tone,  that  subjugated 
the  monster  directly. 

“Well,  then,”  said  he  sullenly,  “don’t  talk  nonsense. 
Please  remember  we  are  man  and  wife.” 

Mrs.  Clarke  ( very  gravely).  “  Jonathan,  we  are  not.” 

“  Damnation  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“If  you  are  going  into  a  passion  I  won’t  tell  you  any¬ 
thing;  I  hate  to  be  frightened.  What  language  the  man 
has  picked  up — in  California  !  ” 

“Well,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  You  go  on.” 

“Well,  Jonathan,  you  know  I  have  always  been  under 
the  influence  of  my  parents.  It  was  at  their  wish  I  married 
you.” 

“That  is  not  what  you  told  me  at  the  time.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  did  ;  only  you  have  forgotten.  Well,  when 
no  word  came  from  you  for  so  many  months,  my  parents 
were  indignant,  and  they  worked  upon  me  so,  and  pestered 
me  so — that — Jonathan,  we  are  divorced.” 

The  actress  thought  this  was  a  good  point  to  cry  at,  and 
cried  accordingly. 

Jonathan  started  at  the  announcement,  swore  a  heartful, 
and  then  walked  the  room  in  rage  and  bitterness.  “So 
then,”  said  he,  “you  leave  the  woman  you  love,  and  the 
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children  whose  smiles  are  your  heaven ;  you  lead  the  life 
of  a  dog  for  them;,  and  when  you  come  back,  by  G — d, 
the  wife  of  your  bosom  has  divorced  you,  just  because  a 
letter  or  two  miscarried  !  That  outweighs  all  you  have 
done  and  suffered  for  her.  Oh,  you  are  crying,  are  you  ? 
What,  you  have  given  up  facing  it  out,  and  laying  the 
blame  on  me,  have  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  dear;  I  find  you  were  not  to  blame;  it  was — my 
parents.” 

“ \ our  parents!  Why,  you  are  not  a  child,  are  you? 
You  are  the  parent  of  my  children,  you  little  idiot ;  have 
you  forgotten  that  ?  ” 

“  No.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  I  have  acted  hastily,  and  very, 
very  wrong  !  ” 

“  Come,  that  is  a  good  deal  for  a  pretty  woman  to  own. 
There,  dry  your  eyes,  and  let  us  order  dinner.” 

“  What,  dine  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Why,  d — n  it,  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  few  thousand.” 

“  La,  Jonathan,  I  should  like,  but  I  mustn’t.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  compromised.” 

“  What,  with  me  ?  ” 

“Yes,  with  any  gentleman.  Do  try  and  realise  the  situa¬ 
tion,  dear.  I  am  a  single  woman.” 

Good  Mr.  Clarke — from  California — delivered  a  string  of 
curses  so  rapidly  that  they  all  ran  into  what  Sir  Walter 
calls  a  “  clishmaelaver,”  even  as  when  the  ringers  clash 
and  jangle  the  church  bells. 

Mrs.  Clarke  gave  him  time ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
a  state  to  listen  quietly,  compelled  him  to  realise  her  situa¬ 
tion.  “You  see,”  said  she,  “I  am  obliged  to  be  very 
particular  now.  Delicacy  demands  it.  You  remember  poor 
Ephraim  Slade  ?  ” 

“Your  old  sweetheart.  Confound  him  !  has  he  been  after 
you  again  ?  ” 

“Why,  Jonathan,  ask  yourself.  He  has  remained  un¬ 
married  ever  since  ;  and  when  he  heard  I  was  free,  of  course 
he  entertained  hojies ;  but  I  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and 
so  ”  ( tenderly  and  regretfully )  “  I  must  you.  I  am  a  single 
woman.” 

“Look  me  in  the  face,  Sophy.  You  won’t  dine  with 
>> 

me  r 

“  I’d  give  the  world  ;  but  I  mustn’t,  dear.” 

“  Not  if  I  twist  your  neck  round,  darling,  if  you  don’t  ?  ” 
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“  No,  dear.  You  shall  kill  me  if  you  please.  But  I  am 
a  respectable  woman,  and  I  will  not  brave  the  world.  But 
I  know  I  have  acted  rashly,  foolishly,  ungratefully,  and 
deserve  to  be  killed.  Kill  me,  dear !  you’ll  forgive  me, 
then.”  With  that  she  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  crossed  her 
hands  over  his  knees,  and  looked  up  sweetly  in  his  face 
with  brimming  eyes,  waiting,  yea,  even  requesting  to  be 
killed. 

He  looked  at  her  with  glistening  eyes.  “You  cunning 
hussey,”  said  he,  “you  know  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Sophy ;  I  have  lived  three  years  without  a  wife  and  that 
is  enough.  I  won’t  live  any  longer,  so — no,  not  a  day. 
It  shall  be  you  or  somebody  else.  Ah  !  what  is  that  ? — a 
bell.  I’ll  ring  and  order  one.  I’ve  got  lots  of  money. 
They  are  always  to  be  had  for  that,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  Jonathan !  don’t  talk  so.  It  is  scandalous.  How 
can  you  get  a  wife  all  in  a  minute — by  ringing  ?  ” 

“  If  I  can’t,  then  the  town-crier  can.  I’ll  hire  him.” 

“  For  shame  !  ” 

“How  is  it  to  be,  then?  You  that  are  so  smart  at 
dividing  couples,  you  don’t  seem  to  be  very  clever  in 
bringing  ’em  together  again.” 

“  It  was  my  parents,  Jonathan,  not  me.  Well,  dear,  I 
always  think  when  people  are  in  a  difficulty,  the  best  thing 
is  to  go  to  some  very  good  person  for  advice.  Now  the 
best  people  are  the  clergymen.  There  is  one  in  this  street, 
No.  18.  Perhaps  he  could  advise  us.” 

Jonathan  listened  gravely  for  a  little  while,  before  he 
saw  what  she  was  at ;  but  the  moment  he  caught  the 
idea  so  slily  conveyed,  he  slapped  his  thigh  and  shouted 
out,  “You  are  a  sensible  girl.  Come  on!”  And  he 
almost  dragged  her  to  the  clergyman.  Not  but  what 
he  found  time  to  order  a  good  dinner  in  the  hall  as  they 
went. 

The  clergyman  was  out,  but  soon  found ;  he  remarried 
them,  and  they  dined  together  man  and  wife. 

They  never  mentioned  grievances  that  night,  and  Jonathan 
said  afterwards  his  second  bridal  was  worth  a  dozen  of  his 
first ;  for  the  first  time  she  was  a  child,  and  had  to  be 
courted  uphill ;  but  the  second  time  she  was  a  woman,  and 
knew  what  to  say  to  a  fellow. 

Next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  went  over  to - .  They 

drove  about  in  an  open  carriage  for  some  hours,  and  did  a 
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heap  of  shopping.  They  passed  by  Ephraim  Slade’s  place 
ot  business  much  oftener  than  there  was  any  need,  and 
slower.  It  was  Mrs.  Clarke  who  drove.  Jonathan  sat  and 
took  it  easy. 

She  drives  to  this  day. 

And  Jonathan  takes  it  easy. 
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CHAPTER  I 

It  was  a  glaring  afternoon  in  the  short  but  fiery  Russian 
summer.  Two  live  pictures,  one  warm,  one  very  cool,  lay 
side  by  side. 

A  band  of  fifty  peasant  girls,  in  bright  spotted  tunics, 
snow-white  leggings,  and  turban  handkerchiefs,  blue,  crimson, 
or  yellow,  moved  in  line  across  the  pale-green  grass,  and 
plied  their  white  rakes  with  the  free,  broad,  supple,  and 
graceful  movements  of  women  whom  no  corset  had  ever 
confined  and  stiffened. 

Close  by  this  streak  of  vivid  colour,  moving  in  afternoon 
haze  of  potable  gold  over  gentle  green,  stood  a  grove  of 
ancient  birch  trees  with  great  smooth  silver  stems ;  a  cool 
brook  babbled  along  in  the  deep  shade,  and  on  the  carpet 
of  green  mosses,  and  among  the  silver  columns,  sat  a  lady, 
with  noble  but  hardish  features,  in  a  grey  dress  and  a  dark- 
brown  hood.  Her  attendant,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  sparkled 
apart  in  pale  blue,  seated  on  the  ground,  nursing  the  lady’s 
guitar. 

This  was  the  tamer  picture  of  the  two,  yet,  on  paper,  the 
more  important,  for  the  lady  was,  and  is,  a  remarkable 
woman — Anna  Petrovna  Staropolsky,  a  true  Russian  aristo¬ 
crat,  ennobled,  not  by  the  breath  of  any  modern  ruler,  but 
by  antiquity,  local  sovereignty,  and  the  land  she  and  hers 
had  held  and  governed  for  a  thousand  years. 

It  may  throw  some  light  upon  her  character  to  present  her 
before  and  after  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves. 

Her  family  had  never  maltreated  serfs  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  she  inherited  their  humanity. 

For  all  that,  she  was  very  haughty.  But  then  her  tower¬ 
ing  pride  was  balanced  by  two  virtues  and  one  foible.  She 
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had  a  feminine  detestation  of  violence — would  not  allow  a 
horse  to  be  whipped,  far  less  a  man  or  a  woman.  She  was 
a  wonderfully  just  woman,  and  to  come  to  her  foible,  she 
was  fanatica  per  la  musica,  or,  if  aught  so  vulgar  and  strong 
as  English  may  intrude  into  a  joyous  science  whose  terms  are 
Italian,  music  mad. 

This  was  so  well  known  all  over  her  vast  estates  that  her 
serfs,  if  they  wanted  new  isbahs — alias  log-huts — a  new  peal 
of  forty  church  bells,  mounting  by  perfect  gradation  from  a 
muffin  man’s  up  to  a  deaving  dome  of  bell-metal,  or,  in  short, 
any  unusual  favour,  would  get  the  priests  or  the  deacons  to 
versify  their  petition,  and  send  it  to  the  lady,  with  a  solo,  a 
quartette,  and  a  little  chorus.  The  following  sequence  of 
events  could  then  be  counted  on.  They  would  sing  their 
prayer  at  her  ;  she  would  listen  politely,  with  a  few  winces  ; 
she  would  then  ignore  “  the  verbiage,”  as  that  intellectual 
oddity,  the  public  singer,  calls  it,  and  fall  tooth  and  nail 
upon  the  musical  composition,  correcting  it  a  little  peevishly. 
This  done,  she  would  proceed  to  their  interpretation  of  their 
own  music.  “  Let  us  read  it  right,  such  as  it  is,”  was  her 
favourite  formula. 

When  she  had  licked  the  thing  into  grammar  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  her  hard  features  used  to  mollify  so  she  seemed 
another  woman.  Then  a  canny  moujik,  appointed  before¬ 
hand  to  watch  her  countenance,  would  revert  for  a  moment 
to  “  the  verbiage.” 

“  Oh,  as  to  that — ”  the  lady  would  say,  and  concede  the 
substantial  favour  with  comparative  indifference. 

When  the  edict  of  emancipation  came,  and  disarmed  cruel 
proprietors,  but  took  no  substantial  benefit  from  her  without 
a  full  equivalent,  she  made  a  progress  through  her  estates, 
and  convened  her  people.  She  read  and  explained  the 
ukase,  and  the  compensatory  clauses,  and  showed  them  she 
could  make  the  change  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  them  in 
detail.  “  But,”  said  she,  “  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
shall  exact  no  impossible  purchases  nor  crippling  compensa¬ 
tions  from  you.  Our  father  the  Emperor  takes  nothing  from 
me  that  I  value,  and  he  gives  me  good  money,  bearing  five 
per  cent.,  for  indifferent  land  that  brought  me  one  per  cent, 
clear.  He  has  relieved  me  of  your  taxes,  your  lawsuits,  and 
your  empty  cujiboards,  and  given  me  a  good  bargain,  you  a 
bad  one.  So,  let  us  settle  matters  beforehand.  If  you  can 
make  your  fortunes  with  ten  acres  per  house,  in  spite  of 
taxes,  increasing  mouths,  laziness,  and  your  beloved  corn- 
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brandy,  why,  I  give  you  leave  to  look  down  on  Anna 
Petrovna,  for  she  is  your  inferior  in  talent,  and  talent 
governs  the  world  now-a-days.  But  if  you  find  Independence, 
and  farms  the  size  of  my  garden,  mean  Poverty  now,  and 
when  mouths  multiply.  Hunger,  then  you  can  come  to  Anna 
Petrovna,  just  as  you  used,  and  we  will  share  the  good 
Emperor’s  five  per  cents.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  made  the  change  easy 
by  private  contracts  in  the  spirit  of  the  enactment,  but  more 
lenient  to  the  serfs  than  its  literal  clauses. 

By  these  means,  and  the  accumulated  respect  of  ages,  she 
retained  all  the  power  and  influence  she  cared  for,  and  this 
brings  me  fairly  to  my  summer  picture.  Those  fifty  peasant 
girls  were  enfranchised  serfs  who  would  not  have  put  their 
hands  to  a  rake  for  any  other  proprietor  thereabouts.  Yet 
they  were  working  with  a  good  heart  for  Anna  Petrovna  at 
fourpenee  a  day,  and  singing  like  mavises  as  they  marched. 
Catinka  KusminofF  sang  on  the  left  of  the  band,  Daria 
Solovieff  on  the  right. 

They  were  now  commencing  the  last  drift  of  the  whole 
field,  and  would  soon  sweep  the  edge  of  the  grove  where 
Madame  Staropolsky — as  we  English  should  call  her — sat 
pale  and  listless.  She  was  a  widow,  and  her  only  son  had 
betrayed  symptoms  of  heart-disease.  Sad  reminiscences 
clouded  those  lofty  but  somewhat  angular  features,  and  she 
looked  gloomy,  hard,  and  severe. 

But  it  so  happened  that  as  the  band  of  women  came 
alongside  this  grove,  which  bounded  the  garden  from  the 
fields,  Daria  Solovieff  took  up  the  song  with  marvellous 
power  and  sweetness.  She  was  all  unconscious  of  a  refined 
listener ;  it  was  out-of-doors,  she  was  leading  the  whole 
band,  and  she  sang  out  from  a  chest  and  frame  whose  free 
play  had  never  been  confined  by  stays,  and  with  a  superb 
voice,  all  power,  volume,  roundness,  sweetness,  bell-like 
clearness,  and  that  sympathetic  eloquence  which  pierces 
and  thrills  the  heart. 

In  most  parts  of  Europe  this  superb  organ  would  have 
sung  out  in  church,  and  been  famous  for  miles  around. 
But  the  Russians  are  still  in  some  things  Oriental,  only 
men  and  boys  must  sing  their  anthems ;  so  the  greatest 
voice  in  the  district  was  unknown  to  the  greatest  musician. 
She  stood  up  from  her  seat  and  actually  trembled — for  she 
was  Daria’s  counterpart,  organised  as  finely  to  hear  and  feel 
as  Daria  to  sing.  The  lady’s  lofty  but  hardish  features 
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seemed  to  soften  all  their  outlines  as  she  listened,  a  com¬ 
placent,  mild,  and  rapt  expression  overspread  them,  her  clear 
grey  eyes  moistened,  melted,  and  deepened,  and  lo !  she 
was  beautiful. 

She  crept  along  the  grove  listening,  and  when  the  sound 
retired,  directed  her  little  servant  to  follow  the  band  and 
invite  Daria  to  come  and  help  her  prune  roses  next  day. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  joy,  for  the  work 
was  pleasant,  and  the  remuneration  for  working  in  Anna 
Petrovna’s  garden  was  not  money,  but  some  article  of  female 
dress  or  ornament.  It  might  be  only  a  ribbon  or  a  cotton 
handkerchief,  but  even  then  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
a  woman’s  wage,  and  please  her  ten  times  more  ;  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  chiffon  is  a  sacred  joy,  the  feel  of  fourpence 
a  mere  human  satisfaction. 

So  the  next  day  came  Daria,  a  tall,  lithe,  broad-shouldered 
lass,  very  fair,  with  hair  like  a  new  sovereign — pardon,  O 
race  Sclavonic,  my  British  similes  ! — marvellous  white  skin, 
and  colour  like  a  delicate  rose,  eyes  of  deep  violet,  and 
teeth  incredibly  white  and  even. 

When  she  went  among  the  flowers  she  just  seemed  to  be 
one  of  them. 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  out  to  her  with  gauntlets  and 
scissors,  and  a  servant  and  a  gig  umbrella,  whereat  the  child 
of  nature  smiled,  and  revealed  much  ivory. 

Madame  snipped  off  dead  roses  along  with  her  for  nearly 
half-an-hour,  then  observed :  “  This  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Come  under  that  tree  with  me.  Now  sing  me  that  song 
you  sang  yesterday  in  the  field.” 

The  fair  cheek  was  dyed  with  blushes  directly.  “  Me 
sing  before  you,  Anna  Petrovna  !  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  Come,  Daria,  do  not  be  afraid  of  one  old 
woman  who  loves  music,  and  can  appreciate  you  better  than 
most.  Sing  to  me,  my  little  pigeon.” 

The  timid  dove,  thus  encouraged,  fixed  hei  eyes  steadily 
on  the  ground  and  cooed  a  little  song. 

The  tears  stood  in  the  lady’s  eyes.  “You  are  frightened 
sti11  ”  said  she;  “but  why?  See,  I  do  not  praise  you ;  and 
I  weep.  That  is  the  best  comment.  You  will  not  always 
be  afraid  of  me.” 

“  Oh  no  ;  you  are  so  kind.” 

Daria’s  shyness  was  soon  overcome,  and  every  other  day 
she  had  to  come  and  play  at  gardening  a  bit,  then  work 
at  music. 
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When  the  winter  came  her  patroness  could  not  do  without 
her.  She  sent  to  old  Kyril,  Daria’s  father,  and  offered  to 
adopt  her.  He  did  not  seem  charmed ;  said  she  was  his 
only  daughter,  and  he  should  miss  her. 

“  Why,  you  will  marry  her,  and  so  lose  her,”  said  madame. 

He  admitted  that  was  the  custom.  “  The  go-between 
arranges  a  match,  and  one  daughter  after  another  leaves 
the  nest.  But  I  have  only  this  one,  and  she  is  industrious 
and  a  song-bird  ;  and  I  have  forbidden  the  house  to  all  these 
old  women  who  yoke  couples  together  blindfold.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  a  young  fellow,  a  cousin  of  mine,  comes  over 
from  the  town  on  Sundays  and  brings  Daria  flowers  and  me 
a  flask  of  vodka.” 

“  Then  he  is  welcome  to  one  of  you  ?  ” 

“  As  snow  to  sledge  horses ;  but  Daria  gives  him  little 
encouragement.  She  puts  up  with  him,  that  is  all.” 

“You  would  not  like  a  good  house,  and  fifty  acres  more 
than  the  ten  a  bountiful  state  bestows  on  you,  rent  free 
for  ever  ?  ” 

“  Forgive  me  for  contradicting  you,  Anna  Petrovna ;  I 
should  like  them  extremely.” 

“And  I  should  like  to  adopt  Daria.” 

The  tender  father  altered  his  tone  directly.  “  Anna 
Petrovna,  it  is  not  our  custom  to  refuse  you  anything.” 

“  And  it  is  not  your  custom  to  lose  anything  by  obliging 
me.” 

“  That  is  well  known.” 

After  this,  of  course,  the  parties  soon  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing. 

Daria  was  to  be  adopted,  and  some  land  and  a  house 
made  over  to  her  and  her  father  as  joint  proprietors  during 
his  lifetime,  to  Dai-ia  after  his  decease. 

Daria,  during  her  father’s  lifetime,  was  to  live  with 
Madame  Staropolsky  as  a  sort  of  humble  but  valued  com¬ 
panion. 

When  it  wras  all  settled,  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
had  a  misgiving  was  the  promoter. 

“This  song-bird,”  said  she  to  herself,  “has  already  too 
much  power  over  me.  How  will  it  be  when  she  is  a  woman? 
Her  voice  bewitches  me.  She  has  no  need  to  sing;  if  she 
but  speaks  she  enchants  me.  Have  1  brought  my  mistress 
into  the  house  ?  ”  This  presentiment  flashed  through  her 
mind,  but  did  not  abide  at  that  time. 

One  Sunday  she  saw  Daria  strolling  along  the  road  with 
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a  young  man.  He  parted  with  her  at  the  door,  but  was  a 
long  time  doing  it,  and  gave  her  some  flowers,  and  lingered 
and  looked  after  her. 

Anna  Petrovna  felt  a  twinge,  and  the  next  moment  blushed 
for  herself.  “  What  !  jealous  !  ”  said  she.  “  The  girl  has 
certainly  bewitched  me.” 

She  asked  Daria,  carelessly,  who  the  young  man  was. 
Daria  made  no  secret  of  the  matter.  “  It  is  only  Ivan 
Ulitch  Koscko,  who  comes  many  miles  every  Sunday.” 

“  To  court  you  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  it  is.” 

“  Does  he  love  you  ?  ” 

"He  says  so.” 

“  Do  you  love  him  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  ;  but  he  is  very  good.” 

“  Is  he  to  marry  you  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.  I  would  rather  be  as  I  am.” 

“  I  wTonder  which  you  love  best  —  that  young  man 
or  me  ?  ” 

“  I  could  never  love  a  young  man  as  I  love  you,  Anna 
Petrovna.  It  is  quite  different.” 

Madame  Staropolsky  looked  keenly  at  her  to  see  whether 
this  was  audacious  humbug  or  pui-e  innocence,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  latter  ;  so  she  embraced  her  wrarmly.  Then 
Daria,  who  did  not  lack  intelligence,  said,  “  If  you  wish  it, 
I  will  ask  Ivan  Ulitch  not  to  come  again.” 

This  would  have  been  agreeable  to  Madame  Staropolsky, 
but  her  sense  of  justice  stepped  in.  “No,”  said  she;  “I 
will  interfere  with  no  prior  claims.” 

This  lady  played  the  violin  in  tune ;  the  violoncello 
sonorously,  not  snorously ;  the  piano  finely ;  and  the  harp 
to  perfection. 

She  soon  enlarged  her  pupil’s  musical  knowledge  greatly, 
but  was  careful  not  to  alter  her  style,  which,  indeed,  was 
wonderfully  natural  and  full  of  genius.  She  also  instructed 
her  in  history,  languages,  and  arithmetic,  and  seemed  to 
grow  younger  now  she  had  something  young  to  teach. 

Christmas  came,  and  her  son  Alexis  was  expected,  his 
education  at  St.  Petersburg  being  finished.  Until  this  year 
he  had  not  visited  these  parts  for  some  time.  His  mother 
used  to  go  to  the  capital  to  spend  the  winter  vacation  with 
him  there ;  the  summer  at  Tsarskoe.  But  there  was  a 
famous  portrait  of  him  at  seven  years  of  age — a  lovely  boy, 
with  hair  like  new-burnished  copper,  but  wonderful  dark 
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eyes  and  brows,  his  dress  a  tunic  and  trousers  of  purple  silk, 
the  latter  tucked  into  Wellington  boots,  purple  cap  with  a 
short  peacock’s  feather.  We  have  Gainsborough’s  blue  boy, 
but,  really,  this  might  be  called  the  Russian  purple  boy.  A 
wonder-striking  picture  of  a  beautiful  original. 

Daria  had  often  stood  before  this  purple  boy,  and  wondered 
at  his  beauty.  She  even  thought  it  was  a  pity  such  an  angel 
should  ever  grow  up,  and  deteriorate  into  a  man. 

The  sledge  was  sent  ten  miles  to  meet  Alexis,  and  while 
he  was  yet  three  miles  distant  the  tinkling  of  the  bells 
announced  him.  On  he  came,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  with  three  horses — a  powerful  black  trotter  in  the 
middle,  and  two  galloping  bays,  one  on  each  side,  all  three 
with  tails  to  stuff  a  sofa  and  manes  like  lions.  Everybody 
in  the  village  turned  out  to  welcome  him ;  every  dog  left 
his  occupation,  and  followed  him  on  the  spot ;  the  sledge 
dashed  up  to  the  front  verandah,  the  ready  doors  flew  open, 
the  family  were  all  in  the  hall,  ready  with  a  loving  welcome ; 
and  the  thirty  village  dogs,  having  been  now  and  then 
flogged  for  their  hospitality,  stood  aloof  in  a  semi-circle, 
and  were  blissful  with  excitement,  and  barked  sympathetic 
and  loud.  When  the  mother  locked  the  son  in  her  arms 
the  tears  stood  in  Daria’s  eyes ;  but  she  was  disappointed 
in  his  looks,  after  the  picture  ;  to  be  sure,  he  was  muffled 
to  the  nose  in  furs,  and  his  breath,  frozen  flying,  had  turned 
his  moustache  and  eyebrows  into  snow.  Beard  he  had  none, 
or  he  might  have  passed  for  Father  Christmas — and  he  was 
only  twenty. 

But  in  the  evening  he  was  half  as  big  and  three  times 
as  handsome. 

His  mother  made  Daria  sing  to  him,  and  he  was  en¬ 
raptured. 

He  gazed  on  her  all  the  time  with  two  glorious  black  eyes, 
and  stealing  a  glance  at  him,  as  women  will,  she  found  him, 
like  his  mother,  beautified  by  her  own  enchantment,  and  he 
seemed  to  resemble  his  portrait  more  and  more. 

From  that  first  night  he  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  off  her. 
These  grand  orbs,  always  dwelling  on  her,  troubled  her  heart 
and  her  senses,  and  by  degrees  elicited  timid  glances  in 
return.  These  and  the  seductions  of  her  voice  completed 
his  conquest,  and  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her.  She 
saw  and  returned  his  love,  but  tried  innocent  artifices  to 
conceal  it.  Her  heart  was  in  a  tumult.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  with  Ivan  and  every  other  young 
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man,  and  wondered  what  young  woman  could  see  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  them.  Now  she  was  caught  herself,  and  fluttered 
like  a  wild  bird  suddenly  caged. 

Ivan  Ulitch  Koscko,  who  could  not  make  her  love  him, 
used  to  console  himself  for  her  coolness  by  saying  it  was 
her  nature — a  cool  affection  and  moderate  esteem  was  all 
she  had  to  give  to  any  man.  So  many  an  endured  lover 
talks ;  but  suddenly  the  right  man  comes,  and  straightway 
the  icy  Hecla  reveals  her  infinite  fires. 

Alexis  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  Daria  he  adored 

her. 

She  panted  with  happiness  first,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  ; 
but  the  next  moment  she  quivered  with  alarms. 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  she  murmured,  “you  must  not.  What 
have  I  done  ?  Your  mother — she  would  never  forgive  me. 
It  was  not  to  steal  her  son’s  heart  she  brought  me  here.” 
And  the  innocent  girl  was  all  misgivings,  and  began  to  cry. 

Alexis  consoled  her  and  kissed  her  tears  away,  and  would 
not  part  with  her  till  she  smiled  again,  and  interchanged  vows 
of  love  and  constancy  with  him. 

Under  love’s  potent  influence  she  left  him  radiant. 

But  when  she  thought  it  all  over,  and  him  no  longer  there 
to  overpower  her,  her  misgivings  grew,  and  she  was  terrified. 
She  had  an  insight  into  character,  and  saw  beneath  the 
surface  of  Anna  Petrovna.  That  lady  loved  her,  but  would 
hate  her  if  she  stole  the  affections  of  her  son,  her  idol. 

Daria’s  deep  eyes  fixed  themselves  all  of  a  sudden  on  the 
future.  “  Misfortune  is  coming  here,”  she  said. 

Then  she  crossed  herself,  bowed  her  head  piously  in  that 
attitude,  and  prayed  long  and  earnestly. 

Then  she  rose,  and  went  straight  to  Anna  Petrovna.  She 
found  her  knitting  mittens  for  Alexis. 

She  sat  at  her  feet,  and  said  wearily,  “  Anna  Petrovna,  I 
ask  leave  to  go  home.” 

“  Why  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  My  father.” 

“  Is  he  unwell  ?  ” 

“  No.  But  he  has  not  seen  me  for  some  time.” 

“Is  it  for  long ?” 

“  Not  very  long.” 

Anna  Petrovna  eyed  her  steadily.  “  Perhaps  you  are  like 
me,  of  a  jealous  disposition  in  your  little  quiet  way.  Tell  the 
truth  now,  my  pigeon;  you  are  jealous  of  Alosha.” 

“  Me  jealous  of  Alexis  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  jealousy  spares  neither  age  nor  sex.  Come,  you  are 
— just  a  little.  Confess  now.” 

Daria  was  surprised  ;  but  she  was  silent  at  first ;  and  then, 
being  terribly  afraid  lest  one  so  shrewd  should  discover  her 
real  sentiments,  she  had  the  tact  and  the  self-defensive 
subtlety  to  defend  herself  so  tamely  against  this  charge 
that  she  left  the  impression  but  little  disturbed. 

Anna  Petrovna  determined  to  cure  her  by  kindness,  so 
she  said  :  “  Well,  we  shall  go  next  week.  But  to-day  we 
expect  our  cousin,  Vladimir  Alexevitch  Plutitzin,  on  a  short 
visit.  He  is  musical,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  part  with  you 
while  he  is  here.” 

Then  Daria’s  heart  bounded  with  delight.  She  had  tried 
to  go  away,  but  was  forcibly  detained  in  paradise. 

Vladimir  Alexevitch  Plutitzin  arrived- — a  keen,  dark  gentle¬ 
man,  forty  years  old,  and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world ;  a 
gamester  and  a  roue — bully  or  parasite,  whichever  suited 
his  purpose ;  but  most  agreeable  on  the  sui'face,  and  welcome 
to  Madame  Staropolsky  on  that  account  and  his  relationship. 
He  seemed  so  shallow  she  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  deep  into  him. 

His  principal  object  in  this  visit  was  to  borrow  money, 
and  as  he  could  not  do  that  all  in  a  moment,  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  tedious  visit. 

But  this  fair  singer  made  all  the  difference.  He  was  charmed 
with  her,  and  began  to  pay  her  attentions  in  the  drollest 
way,  half  spoony,  half  condescending.  He  was  very  perti¬ 
nacious,  and  Daria  was  rather  offended  and  a  little  disgusted. 
But  all  she  showed  was  complete  coolness  and  civil  apathy. 

Vladimir  Alexevitch,  having  plenty  of  vanity  and  ex¬ 
perience,  did  not  accept  this  as  Ivan  did.  “This  cucumber 
is  in  love  wfith  somebody,”  said  he  ;  and  he  looked  out  very 
sharp.  He  saw  at  once  that  Alexis  was  wrapped  up  in  her, 
but  that  she  was  rather  shy  of  him,  and  on  her  guard.  That 
puzzled  him  a  little.  However,  one  Sunday  he  detected  her 
talking  with  a  young  man  under  the  front  verandah.  It  was 
not  love-making  after  the  manner  of  Vladimir  Alexevitch, 
but  they  seemed  familiar  and  confidential  ;  clearly  he  was 
the  man. 

Vladimir  burned  with  spite,  and  he  wreaked  it.  He  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  he  found  Alexis  and  his 
mother,  seated  apart.  So  he  began  upon  Alexis.  He  said 
to  him,  too  low  for  his  mother  to  hear,  “  So  our  cantatrice 
has  a  lover.” 
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Alexis  stained,  then  changed  colour.  “  Daria  a  lover — 
who?”  He  thought  at  first  his  own  passion  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  this  shrewd  person. 

“  Oh,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Some  fellow  of 
her  own  class,  though.  He  is  courting  her  at  this  moment.”, 

Alexis  turned  ashy  pale,  and  his  lips  blue.  “  I’ll  believe 
that  when  I  see  it,”  said  he  stoutly. 

“  See  it,  then,  in  the  verandah,”  was  the  calm  reply. 

With  that  the  serpent  glided  on  to  the  mother. 

Alexis  waited  a  moment,  and  then  sauntered  out,  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  indifference. 

Once  in  the  hall,  he  darted  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
found  Daria  and  her  faithful  Ivan  in  calm  conversation. 
The  sight  of  the  young  man  was  enough  for  Alexis.  He 
said  angrily,  “  Daria,  my  mother  wants  you  immediately.” 

“Farewell,  then,  Ivan,”  said  Daria  submissively,  and 
entered  the  house  at  once.  Alexis  stood  and  cast  a  haughty 
stare  on  Ivan ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  walked  ten 
miles  for  a  word  or  two  Avith  Daria,  returned  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  II 

Meantime,  Anna  Petrovna  asked  Vladimir  Alexevitch  what 
he  had  said  to  Alexis.  “  Oh,  nothing  particular ;  only  that 
our  fair  cantatrice  had  a  lover.” 

“Why,  that  is  no  news,”  said  the  lady.  “But  indeed 
he  is  not  much  of  a  lover,  and  I  hope  it  will  come  to 
nothing.  That  is  very  selfish,  for  he  is  an  old  friend 
and  a  faithful  one  to  her.  His  mother  kept  the  district 
school  at  Griasansk,  and  taught  Daria  to  read  and  write 
and  work.  Her  son  is  a  notary’s  clerk,  and  assisted 
her  in  her  learning.  Let  me  tell  you  she  is  a  very  fail- 
scholar,  not  an  ignorant  savage  like  the  rest  of  these 
girls.  To  be  sure,  her  father  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  had  sent  her  to  school,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.” 

That  favourite  topic  of  hers,  the  praises  of  her  protegee, 
was  cut  unnaturally  short  by  Daria  in  person.  She  came  in, 
and  gliding  up  to  her  patroness  with  a  sweet  inclination  of 
her  w-hole  body,  said,  “You  sent  for  me,  Anna  Petrovna. 
Alexis  Pavlovitch  told  me.” 
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“  Indeed  !  Then  he  divined  my  thought.  But  I  did  not 
send  for  you  ;  I  heard  your  friend  was  with  you.” 

“  He  was.” 

“  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I  told  him  to  go.” 

“  That  you  might  come  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“That  was  rather  hard  upon  him.” 

“  It  does  not  matter/’  said  Daria  composedly. 

“  Not  to  you,  Daria  ;  that  is  evident.” 

Alexis  came  in  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  manifestly 
discomposed.  Daria  cast  a  swift  glance  at  him,  then  looked 
down. 

Anna  Petrovna  surprised  this  lightning  glance  and  looked 
at  her  son,  and  then  at  Vladimir ;  then  she  turned  her  eyes 
inward,  mystified  and  inquiring,  and  from  that  hour  seemed 
to  brood  occasionally,  and  her  features  to  stiffen. 

Vladimir  watched  his  poison  work.  Some  days  afterwards 
he  joked  Alexis  about  his  passion  for  a  girl  who  was  already 
provided  with  a  lover,  but  found  him  inaccessible  to  jealousy. 
The  truth  is,  he  and  Daria  had  come  to  an  explanation. 
“  She  loves  nobody  but  me,”  said  the  young  man  proudly ; 
“  and  no  other  man  but  me  shall  ever  have  her ;  not  even 
you,  my  clever  cousin.” 

“Oh,  I  make  way  for  the  head  of  the  house,  as  in  duty 
bound,”  said  sneering  Vladimir.  “  But  when  you  have  got 
her  all  to  yourself,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her  ?  I  am 
afraid,  Alexis,  she  will  get  you  into  trouble.  Her  people 
are  respectable.  Your  mother’s  morals  are  severe.  She  is 
attached  to  the  girl.  What  on  earth  can  you  do  with  her?” 

“  I  mean  to  marry  her,  if  she  will  have  me.” 

“  Do  what  ?  ” 

“  Marry  her,  man.  What  else  can  I  do  ?  ” 

Vladimir  was  incredulous  and  amused  at  first ;  then  taking 
a  survey  of  the  young  man’s  face,  he  saw  there  the  iron 
resolution  that  he  had  observed  in  the  boy’s  mother.  He 
looked  aghast.  Alexis  marry  this  blooming  peasant — a 
woman  of  another  race,  a  child  of  nature  !  She  would  fill 
that  sterile  house  with  children,  and  he  would  die  the 
beggar  that  he  was.  Vladimir  did  not  speak  all  at  once. 
At  last  he  said,  “  You  cannot ;  you  are  not  of  age.” 

“  I  shall  be  soon.” 

“  Your  mother  would  never  consent.” 

“  I  fear  not.” 
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“  Well;  then - ” 

“  I  shall  marry  Daria.” 

When  Alexis  said  this,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
Vladimir  turned  his  cold  pale  Tartar  eye  away,  and  desperate 
thoughts  flashed  across  him.  Indeed,  he  felt  capable  of 
assassination.  But  prudence  and  the  cunning  of  his  breed 
suggested  crafty  measures  first. 

He  controlled  himself  with  a  powerful  effort,  and  said 
quietly,  “  Such  a  marriage  would  break  your  mother’s  heart ; 
and  she  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me.  I  cannot  abet  you 
in  it.  But  I  am  sorry  I  treated  a  serious  matter  with  levity.” 

Then  he  left  him,  and  his  brain  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

The  truth  is  that  a  more  dangerous  man  than  Vladimir 
Alexevitch  Plutitzin  never  entered  an  honest  house.  Crafty 
and  selfish  by  nature,  he  was  also  by  this  time  practically 
versed  in  wiles ;  and  his  great  expectations,  should  Alexis 
die  without  issue,  and  his  present  ruin,  made  him  think  little 
of  crime,  though  not  of  detection. 

He  was  too  cunning  to  go  and  tell  Anna  Petrovna  all  at 
once,  and  so  reveal  the  mischief-maker  to  Alexis.  He  was 
silent  days  and  days,  but  went  into  brown  studies  before 
Anna  Petrovna,  to  attract  her  attention.  He  succeeded. 
She  began  to  watch  him  as  well  as  her  son ;  and  at  last  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  “  There  is  something  mysterious  going 
on  in  this  house,  Vladimir.” 

“  Ah,  you  have  discovered  it !  ” 

“  I  have  discovered  there  is  something.  What  is  it,  if  you 
please  ? ” 

“  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you ;  and  yet  I  ought,  for  you  have 
been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  if  I  do  not  warn  you,  you  will 
perhaps  doubt  my  regard.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“  Shall  I  help  you  ?  Alexis  and  Daria  !  ” 

“  There,  then,  you  have  seen  it.” 

“  I  see  he  is  extasit  with  her,  and  no  wonder,  since  I  am. 
Luckily  she  has  too  much  good  sense.” 

“  Anna  Petrovna,  my  dear  kinswoman  and  benefactress, 
it  is  my  duty  to  undeceive  you.  She  is  more  timid  and  more 
discreet,  because  she  is  a  woman  ;  but  she  is  just  as  much  in 
love.  It  is  a  passionate  attachment  on  both  sides,  and — how 
shall  I  tell  you  ? — marriage  is  to  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“  Marriage  !  My  son — and  my  serf !  ” 

“  Serfs  exist  no  more.  We  are  all  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Tsar.” 

Anna  Petrovna  turned  pale,  and  her  features  hard  as  iron. 
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“  Viper,”  said  she,  not  violently,  but  sadly.  Then  her  breath 
came  short,  and  she  could  not  speak. 

But  after  a  little  while  this  just  woman  half  recanted.  “  No,” 
said  she,  “  I  had  no  right  to  say  that.  She  sought  me  not  ; 
I  brought  her  into  this  house,  and  she  was  a  treasure  to  me. 
I  brought  him  into  the  house,  and  she  saw  her  danger,  and 
asked  leave  to  go.  But  I,  who  ought  to  have  been  wiser 
than  she,  had  no  forethought.  I  have  made  my  own  trouble, 
and  it  is  for  me  to  mend  it.  There  shall  be  no  discussion  on 
this  subject.  You  must  not  let  Alexis  know  you  have  spoken 
to  me,  nor  shall  I  speak  to  him.” 

Vladimir  consented  eagerly.  It  was  not  his  game  to 
quarrel  with  Alexis. 

That  very  afternoon  Madame  Staropolsky  said  to  Daria, 
“  Daria,  my  little  soul,  you  were  right  and  I  wras  wrong ;  you 
shall  visit  your  father  this  afternoon.” 

Daria  turned  red  and  white  by  turns,  and  acquiesced, 
trembling  at  what  this  might  mean.  Two  maids  were  sent 
to  assist  her  in  packing.  That  gave  her  no  chance  of  delay. 

In  one  hour  a  large  sledge  came  round,  filled  with  presents 
for  her  father.  Anna  Petrovna  blessed  her  fervently,  but 
with  a  feminine  distinction  kissed  her  coldly,  enveloped  her 
in  rich  furs,  and  packed  her  off  satis  cttre'monie.  She  dashed 
over  the  hard  snow  for  a  mile  or  two,  then  through  the 
village,  sore  envied,  and  followed  by  each  cur,  and  at  last 
landed  triumphantly  at  her  own  farm  and  her  father’s,  warmly 
welcomed,  admired,  and  barked  after  ;  only  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks  from  the  door  she  quitted  to  the  door  she 
reached. 

That  evening  the  house  looked  blank.  Everybody  missed 
Daria,  and  Alexis  kept  looking  at  the  door  for  her.  At  last 
he  asked,  with  indifference  ill-feigned,  what  had  become 
of  her. 

“  Oh,”  said  his  mother,  “  she  has  gone  home.  She  wished 
to  go  last  month,  but  I  detained  her.  I  wished  you  so  to 
hear  her  sing.” 

She  then  turned  the  conversation  adroitly  and  resolutely. 

But  Alexis  as  resolutely  declined  to  utter  anything  but 
monosyllables.  He  could  conceal  neither  his  anger  nor  his 
unhappiness.  He  avoided  the  house  except  at  meals,  yawned 
in  Vladimir’s  face,  and  even  in  his  mother’s ;  and  once,  when 
she  asked  tenderly  why  he  was  so  dull,  replied  that  the  house 
had  lost  its  sunshine  and  its  music. 
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This  was  a  cruel  stab  to  Anna  Petrovna.  She  replied 
grimly,  “  Then  we  will  go  to  Petersburg  earlier  than  usual, 
dear.” 

One  day  he  cleared  up  and  became  as  charming  as  ever. 

Anna  Petrovna,  whose  mother’s  heart  had  yearned  for  him, 
was  comforted,  and  said  to  Vladimir,  “Ah,  youth  soon  for¬ 
gets.  Dear  Alexis  has  come  to  his  senses  and  recovered  his 
spirits.” 

“  So  I  see,”  was  the  reply.  “  But  I  do  not  interpret  that  as 
you  do.  I  take  it  for  granted  he  sees  the  girl  every  day.” 

“ What,”  said  Madame  Staropolsky,  “under  her  father’s 
roof  ?  He  would  not  wrong  me  so,  after  all  I  have  done  for 
him.  But  I  should  like  to  know.” 

Artful  Vladimir  took  her  hand  tenderly.  “  I  don’t  like 
spying  on  Alexis,  but  you  have  a  right  to  know,  and  you 
shall  know.” 

She  pressed  his  hand  gratefully,  then  left  him  with  a  deep 
maternal  sigh. 

In  a  few  days  he  made  her  his  report.  Alexis  rode  straight 
to  the  farm  every  day,  and  spent  hours  with  Daria.  Her 
father  encouraged  him,  and,  indeed,  ordered  the  girl  to 
receive  him  as  her  betrothed  lover. 

The  mother’s  features  set  themselves  like  iron,  but  she 
uttered  no  impatient  word  this  time.  She  just  directed  her 
servants  to  pack  for  Petersburg. 

When  Alexis  heard  this  he  said  he  should  prefer  to  stay 
behind  until  the  full  summer. 

“No,  my  son,”  said  Madame  Staropolsky  calmly;  “you 
must  not  abandon  me  altogether.  If  I  have  lost  your  affec¬ 
tion,  I  retain  my  authority.” 

“So  be  it;  I  must  obey,”  said  he  doggedly.  “I  am  not 
of  age.  I  shall  be  soon,  though,  thank  Heaven  !  ” 

The  iron  pierced  through  the  mother’s  heart.  She  winced, 
but  she  did  not  deign  to  speak. 

That  evening  Alexis  did  not  come  home  to  dinner.  He 
arrived  about  ten  o’clock,  with  his  eyes  red  and  swollen, 
wrould  take  nothing  but  a  glass  of  tea,  and  so  to  bed. 

At  the  sight  of  his  inoffensive  sorrow  the  mother’s  bowels 
began  to  yearn  over  her  son.  “  Oh,  my  friend,”  said  she  to 
her  wrorst  enemy,  “what  shall  I  do?  He  will  not  live  long.” 
Vladimir  pricked  up  his  ears  at  that.  “  Aneurism  of  the 
heart — very  slight  at  present,  but  progressive.  Why  poison 
his  short  life  ?  She  is  virtuous.  It  is  only  her  birth.  I  am 
a  miserable  mother.” 
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Her  crafty  counsellor  trembled,  but  his  cunning  did  not 
desert  him. 

“And  I  can’t  bear  to  see  you  weep,”  said  he.  “Yes,  try 
the  capital  and  its  female  attractions,  and  if  they  fail,  let  him 
many  his  enfranchised  serf,  and  found  a  plebeian  line.  1 
would  rather  endure  that  shame  than  see  you  and  him  ideally 
unhappy.  But  if  you  only  knew  how  many  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  attachments  I  have  seen  cured,  and  the  patient 
begin  by  hating  and  end  by  thanking  his  physician  !  ” 

“We  will  go  to  Petersburg  to-morrow,”  said  the  lady 
firmly. 

They  made  the  journey  accordingly.  They  took  a  house 
on  the  Krestoffsky  Island,  and  by  advice  of  Vladimir  furnished 
both  Alexis  and  himself  with  large  funds,  aided  by  which  this 
Mentor  set  himself  to  corrupt  his  pupil. 

Everything  is  to  be  bought  in  capitals,  and  the  Russian 
capital  contained  women  of  good  position  who  were  easily 
tempted  to  feign  attachment  to  this  Adonis,  and  cajole  him 
with  superlative  art,  which,  by  the  way,  in  one  case  became 
nature  through  the  lovely  baroness  falling  really  in  love  with 
him.  With  the  assistance  of  these  charmers,  and  constant 
letters  from  Daria,  which  he  took  the  precaution  to  receive 
at  a  post-office,  and  post  his  own  letters  with  his  own  hand, 
he  passed  three  months  rather  gaily.  He  saw  he  was  being 
cunningly  dealt  with,  and  being  a  Sclav  himself,  he  kept 
demanding  money  for  his  pleasures  and  certain  imaginary 
debts  of  honour,  and  hoarding  it  for  a  virtuous  and  imprudent 
purpose. 

As  for  Vladimir,  he  became  easy  about  his  pupil  and  pushed 
his  own  interests  with  the  aid  of  his  grateful  patroness.  Her 
vast  lands  and  her  economy  had  made  her  prodigiously  rich, 
and  by  consequence  powerful,  and  with  her  influence  and  the 
money  she  furnished,  Vladimir  got  the  promise  of  a  police 
mastership  in  a  town  and  district  about  seventy  miles  distant 
from  Smirnovo. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  his  complacency  and  the  tranquillity  of 
his  patroness  received  a  shock.  Alexis  disappeared,  in  spite 
of  all  the  money  invested  to  cure  him  of  a  virtuous  attach¬ 
ment  by  pleasure,  folly,  and  a  little  vice  if  the  good  work 
could  not  be  achieved  without  it.  For  some  days  he  was 
sought  high  and  low  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  police  reaped 
a  harvest  before  they  found  out,  or  at  all  events  before  they 
revealed,  that  he  had  hired  a  travelling  carriage,  taken  a 
permis  de  voyage,  and  gone  south  post-haste. 
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Anna  Petrovna  hurled  Vladimir  after  him,  and  Vladimir, 
whose  appointment  was  just  signed,  donned  a  uniform,  and 
when  he  left  the  railway  demanded  post-horses  anywhere  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  and  achieved  the  journey  to  Smirnovo 
faster  even  than  Alexis. 

He  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  It  flew  open,  as 
usual,  without  knock  or  ring. 

“  Alexis  Pavlovitch  ?  ” 

“  Not  here.” 

“  Has  he  not  been  here  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  slept  here  one  night  about  two  days  ago.” 

Vladimir  made  no  noise,  but  into  his  carriage  again,  and 
away  to  Daria’s  cottage. 

Empty,  all  but  an  old  woman  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  put  in 
charge  for  no  other  reason. 

From  her  he  could  get  nothing ;  from  the  neighbours  only 
this,  that  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  and  Alexis  had  set 
forth  on  a  journey,  and  neither  they  nor  the  troika  nor  the 
horses  had  been  heard  of  since. 

Plutitzin  returned  crestfallen  to  headquarters,  wrote  to 
Anna  Petrovna,  and  then  went  to  bed  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Next  day  he  put  on  his  uniform,  galloped  about  the 
country,  and  tried  to  learn  the  direction  those  three  fugitives 
had  taken. 

He  cajoled,  he  threatened.  “They  mean  marriage,”  said 
he,  “and  the  man  is  a  minor.  His  marriage  will  be  annulled, 
and  all  who  have  aided  and  abetted  him  sent  to  Siberia.” 

The  simple  country  folk  swallowed  this  brag,  coming  out 
of  a  uniform.  They  trembled  and  offered  conjectures,  having 
no  facts,  and  then  he  swore  at  them  and  galloped  elsewhere. 
But  when  he  had  ridden  two  horses  lame,  it  struck  him  all 
of  a  sudden  that  he  was  acting  like  a  fool.  Why  hunt  these 
culprits  in  the  neighbourhood  they  had  left  ? 

Within  eighty  miles — a  mere  step  in  Russia — was  his  new 
post,  at  Samara,  and  all  the  machinery  of  his  office  ;  here  he 
was  but  a  private  person  cased  in  an  irrelevant  uniform. 

That  very  night  he  wrote  to  the  municipal  authories  of 
Samara,  and  let  them  know  he  should  arrive  at  his  official 
residence  on  the  morning  of  next  Thursday. 

He  gave  just  time  for  this  missive  to  get  ahead  of  him,  and 
then  started.  But  he  made  two  days  of  it,  and  inquired  at 
all  the  stages.  Nor  were  these  inquiries  fruitless. 

Thirty  miles  from  home  he  struck  the  scent  of  the 
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fugitives,  and  they  seemed  really  to  have  anticipated  his 
track ;  but  then  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  ago. 

At  the  last  stage  before  Samara  he  donned  his  uniform 
and  a  glorious  military  decoration  he  had  obtained  before 
he  left  the  army  of  his  own  accord,  because  he  was  threatened 
with  an  inquiry  based  on  his  neglect  to  pay  debts  at  cards, 
and  thus  resplendent,  he  drew  near  the  scene  of  his  future 
power  and  glory — stipend  moderate,  money  to  be  obtained 
by  bribes  indefinite. 

As  he  surmounted  a  rising  ground  three  miles  from  the 
town,  a  peal  of  musical  church-bells  broke  out — one  of  the 
drollest  and  prettiest  things  in  Russia,  on  account  of  the 
bells  ranging  over  three  octaves,  and  the  curious  skill  of 
the  ringers  in  sometimes  running  a  series,  sometimes  leaping 
off  treble  lowers  into  profound  wells  of  melody.  Tinkle, 
tinkle,  tinkle,  b-o-m-e.  Tinkle  borne,  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
borne. 

All  this  tintinnabulation  and  boomen  gratified  Vladimir’s 
vanity.  With  what  quick  eyes  had  Adulation  seen  the 
coming  magnate,  and  with  what  watchful  fingers  rung  him 
into  the  town  of  Samara  !  so  Vladimir  read  “  the  bells.” 
He  smiled,  well  pleased,  and  longed  to  be  there  ;  but  he 
had  another  rise  to  surmount  first,  and  as  his  jaded  horses 
plodded  up  it,  down  glided  an  open  caleche  with  glossy 
and  swift  horses,  and  in  it  sat  Alexis  and  Daria  hand  in 
hand ;  she  with  her  cheek  all  love  and  blushes  on  his 
shoulder  ;  he  seated  erect  and  conscious,  her  protector  and 
her  lord. 

The  carriages  passed  each  other  rapidly,  but  in  that 
moment  Alexis  drew  himself  higher,  if  possible,  and  his 
black  eye  flashed  a  flame  of  unspeakable  triumph  on  his 
baffled  pursuer. 

Then  their  whirled  through  the  brain  of  Vladimir  some 
such  thoughts  as  these  :  “Without  her  father — church-bells — 
that  look  of  triumph — useless  to  follow  them — let  him  have 
her — she  -will  keep  him  from  marrying  till  he  dies — this 
marriage  illegal— I  will  annul  it  on  the  spot — quietly.” 

Revolving  the  details  of  this  villainous  scheme,  he  entered 
the  town  of  Samara. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Vladimir  went  straight  to  the  church.  The  priest’s  office 
was  vacant  by  his  recent  decease.  The  deacon  was  there. 
Vladimir  terrified  the  simple  man ;  told  him  he  had  taken 
part  in  an  illegal  act — the  marriage  of  two  minors,  one  of 
them  under  a  false  name.  The  woman  a  lady  of  rank ; 
the  soi-disant  Alexis  an  enfranchised  serf,  whose  real  name 
was  Kusmin  Petroff. 

“  Is  it  jxissible  ?  ”  said  the  dismayed  deacon.  “  Why,  her 
father  attended  the  ceremony.” 

“  Her  father  !  Did  he  look  like  a  nobleman  ?  ” 

“No;  more  like  a  respectable  peasant.” 

“  Of  course.  It  was  her  major-domo,”  said  the  unblushing 
Vladimir,  “  and  it  will  cost  him  a  trip  to  Siberia ;  and  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  endeavour  not  to  accompany  him.” 

“  My  father,”  said  the  poor  man,  “it  all  seemed  honest; 
they  sojourned  here — more  than  a  fortnight.  Their  banns 
were  published.  You  cannot  suspect  me  of  complicity.  I 
implore  you  not  to  bring  me  into  trouble.” 

“  Oh,  as  to  that,”  said  the  chief  of  police,  “  all  depends 
on  your  present  conduct.  Noble  families  do  not  love  public 
scandal.  If  you  place  yourself  under  my  orders  now,  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  able  to  protect  you.” 

These  terms  were  eagerly  accepted. 

“Now,  then,”  said  this  grim  functionary,  “is  this  sham 
marriage  registered  ?  ” 

“  Only  on  a  slip  of  paper,  preparatory  to  my  entering  it 
on  the  register.” 

“  You  will  hand  that  paper  to  me.” 

“  Here  it  is,  my  father.” 

“And  the  book  of  registration  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  deacon  faintly. 

“  A  much  higher  authority  than  I  care  to  name  will 
decide  whether  there  shall  be  a  correct  entry  or  none  at 
all.  While  his  Imperial  Maj — while  this  grave  matter  is 
under  consideration,  make  all  future  entries  on  loose  paper 
pro  tem.” 

The  book  was  handed  over  to  the  chief  policeman,  and 
returned  in  three  weeks,  with  the  remark  that  it  had  been 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  interval. 
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The  simple  deacon  received  it  with  a  genuflection.  He 
thought  that  it  had  passed  through  the  sacred  hands  of 
the  father  of  his  people. 

Meantime  Vladimir  wrote  to  Anna  Petrovna  and  told  her 
all,  addressed  the  letter  and  burnt  it.  He  remembered  that 
she  had  wavered,  and  besides,  he  recollected  her  character. 
She  was  too  scrupulous  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  sinister 
views,  and  indeed  had  not  the  same  temptation. 

He  wrote  briefly  to  say  that  Alexis  and  Daria  were  living 
together  as  man  and  wife,  and  it  was  even  reported  that 
he  had  deceived  her  with  a  form  of  marriage ;  but  that 
might  be  untrue. 

Anna  Petrovna  wrote  back  to  say  she  should  return  to 
Smirnovo  at  once,  and  summoned  him  to  her  side,  “  for,” 
said  she,  “  I  am  alone  in  the  world.” 

Instead  of  melting  into  tears  at  the  sad  words,  Vladimir’s 
eyes  flashed  with  greed.  The  other  day  a  pauper,  and 
now  all  the  domain  of  his  powerful  relative  seemed  to  be 
separated  from  him  only  by  one  life,  and  that  life  not  only 
precarious  but  doomed. 

He  left  his  post  directly,  appointed  a  substitute,  who  was 
to  communicate  with  him  on  important  occasions,  and  he 
was  at  Smirnovo  to  receive  Anna  Petrovna.  She  came, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  the  struggles  of  her  maternal 
heart,  and  next  day  she  was  seriously  ill.  Physicians  sent  for 
— advised  darkened  room — relief  from  business  and  anxieties 
— and  poisoned  her  a  little  with  mild  narcotics. 

Vladimir  now  read  all  her  letters,  and  replied  to  all  except 
two.  These  were  from  Alexis  and  Daria,  entreating  pardon 
with  a  filial  anxiety  and  a  loving-tenderness  that  would  have 
melted  the  mother  at  once.  But  this  domestic  fiend  sup¬ 
pressed  them,  and  the  young  pair  got  no  reply  whatever. 

This  marred  in  some  degree  their  short-lived  happiness. 
Still,  they  hoped  all  from  time,  and  recovering  by  degrees 
the  cruel  rebuff,  they  were  so  happy  that  every  day  they 
blessed  each  other,  and  wondered  whether  any  other  mortals 
had  attained  such  bliss  on  this  side  heaven. 

Alas !  in  the  midst  of  their  paradise  Fate  struck  them 
down.  Alarming  symptoms  attacked  Alexis.  Physicians 
were  sent  for,  one  after  another,  and  all  looked  grave. 
Daria  wrote  wildly  to  his  mother  :  “  He  is  dying.  Come,  if 
you  love  him  better  than  I  do.  Come,  and  take  him  from 
me  for  ever.  Only  save  him.”  Hope  rose  and  fell,  then 
dwindled  altogether.  Daria  watched  him  day  and  night, 
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and  eyed  every  doctor’s  face  so  piteously  that  they  had  not  the 
heart  to  speak  out  ;  but  their  looks  and  tones  were  volumes. 
At  last  the  greatest  physician  in  the  empire  came  and  stood 
with  his  confreres  over  that  sad  bed.  He  felt  the  patient’s 
heart,  his  head,  his  limbs.  He  said  but  one  word : 

“  Moribund  us  !  ” 

Then  he  retired  without  losing  a  moment  more,  where 
science  was  as  vain  as  ignorance. 

Vladimir  did  not  let  Anna  Petrovna  see  Daria’s  letter,  but 
he  went  to  her  and  said,  with  agitation,  real  or  feigned :  “  I 
hear  Alexis  is  ill.  I  must  go  to  him.  I  love  the  boy.  If  he 
is  seriously  ill,  let  me  tell  him  you  forgive  him.  Do  not  run  a 
risk  of  shortening  his  life.” 

The  poor  mother  trembled,  wept,  and  assented,  and  the 
hypocrite  became  dearer  to  her  than  ever. 

He  started  at  once  for  Petersburg,  and  travelling  day  and 
night,  soon  reached  the  pleasant  villa  from  which  Daria’s 
letter  was  written. 

Outside  were  pink  sun-blinds,  marble  pillars  festooned 
writh  creepers,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  civilised  existence  ; 
inside,  the  dire  realities  of  life — the  husband  a  corpse,  the 
wife  raving,  and  both  of  them  in  their  prime.  That  no  cruel 
feature  might  be  absent,  an  official  stood  there,  like  an  iron 
pillar,  demanding  the  immediate  interment  of  him,  who, 
according  to  nature,  had  just  begun  to  live. 

There  was  no  more  temptation  to  be  cruel.  Vladimir 
buried  the  husband,  got  two  good  professional  nurses  for  the 
wife,  wrote  feeling  letters  to  the  bereaved  mother,  and 
invited  Daria’s  father  to  come  to  her  at  once.  He  even 
deceived  himself  into  believing  he  was  very  sorry  for  all  the 
hearts  that  were  broken  by  this  blow,  and  that  he  stayed  in 
the  capital  to  keep  guard  over  the  house  of  mourning, 
whereas  what  he  stayed  for  was  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  and  get  himself  appointed  by  the  state  administrator 
to  Alexis,  who  like  most  that  love  well,  had  died  intestate, 
and  left  his  love  to  battle  for  the  rights  he  could  have 
secured  her  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  season. 

Alexis  had  drawn  the  rents  of  Staropolsk,  his  patrimony, 
and  there  was  money  in  the  house  ;  but  Vladimir  thought  it 
wise  to  connive  at  that,  and  fastened  on  a  larger  booty. 
Though  older  in  years,  he  was  somehow  heir-at-law  to  Alexis, 
and  being  administrator,  had  only  to  help  himself. 
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From  such  a  mind  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  sacred  sorrow. 
An  old  man  conveyed  home  by  easy  stages  a  pale  young 
woman  in  a  full  cap,  worn  to  hide  the  loss,  by  grief  and  brain- 
fever,  of  her  lovely  golden  hair.  It  was  the  broken-hearted 
Daria. 

A  mother  bereaved  of  her  only  son  sought  comfort  in 
religion,  and  awaited  her  own  summons,  with  thanks  to  God 
that  she  had  not  many  years  to  live  alone  in  this  cruel  world. 
This  was  the  brave  Anna  Petrovna. 


CHAPTER  IV 

In  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood  her  father  told  Daria 
she  ought  to  demand  her  third. 

“  My  third  !  ”  said  she.  “  I  have  lost  him,  and  would  you 
comfort  me  with  his  money  ?  ”  And  she  burst  into  such 
passionate  weeping  that  the  old  man  promised  faithfully  not 
to  renew  the  subject. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  her  widowhood  she  came  and 
stood  by  her  father  as  he  was  smoking  his  cigarette,  put  a 
hand  light  as  a  feather  on  his  shoulder,  looked  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  said,  in  a  low  but  rather  firm  voice,  “  Yes.” 

“  Yes,  what  ?  ”  asked  the  old  man. 

“You  can  ask  for  our  thirds.” 

“  Our  thirds  ?  Why,  I  have  no  claim.” 

“  No,  not  you  ;  but - ” 

“What!  Daria,  my  little  soul.  You  blush.  Is  it  so! 
Never  mind  your  old  father.  Yes  ;  well,  then,  now  you  are  a 
woman,  and  your  thirds  you  shall  have,  the  pair  of  ye,  or  I’m 
not  a  man.” 

By  this  time  it  was  well  known  that  Vladimir  inherited 
and  administered  the  estate  of  Alexis  Pavloviteh  Staropolsky, 
deceased  ;  so  Kyril  Solovieff  wrote  to  him  with  Russian 
politeness,  hoped  he  was  not  premature  or  troublesome,  but 
the  widow  of  Alexis  would  be  grateful  if  he  would  let  her 
have  her  third,  or  a  portion  on  account. 

Vladimir,  who  had  not  been  in  a  public  office  for  nothing, 
wrote  a  line  acknowledging  receipt,  and  saying  the  matter 
should  meet  with  due  consideration. 

And  so  it  did.  He  did  not  like  parting  with  a  third,  but 
he  had  vague  fears  of  a  public  discussion.  He  felt  inclined 
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to  write  back  that  he  could  not  recognise  the  marriage  as  a 
legal  one,  but  would  respect  the  sentiments  of  his  deceased 
relative,  and  disburse  to  her  the  same  sum  as  if  the  marriage 
had  been  legal. 

But  before  he  could  quite  make  up  his  mind  a  report 
reached  him  which,  vague  as  it  was,  alarmed  him  seriously. 
He  instantly  employed  spies,  and  they  soon  let  him  know 
that  Daria  Solovieff  asked  for  her  thirds  because  she  had 
another  to  provide  for — the  offspring  of  her  beloved  Alexis. 

This  was  told  him  with  such  circumstance  and  detail  as 
left  no  doubt  possible  ;  and  so  the  weak  woman,  who  the 
other  day  lay  at  his  mercy,  struck  terror  to  the  very  bones 
of  this  Machiavel ;  and  all  the  better.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
find  that  in  the  scheme  of  nature  the  weak  can  now  and 
then  confound  the  strong  and  cruel. 

War  to  the  knife  now  !  This  serf  spawn,  if  it  lived,  would 
inherit  the  lands  of  Staropolsk  and  Smirnovo.  Vladimir  must 
not  by  word  or  deed  admit  the  marriage. 

He  wrote,  and  denied  all  legal  claim,  but  offered  5000 
roubles  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Alexis. 

This  was  declined,  and  proceedings  commenced.  A  lawyer 
got  up  the  case  for  Daria,  instructed  by  her  father. 

Vladimir  prepared  his  own  case,  and  spent  money  like 
water ;  got  the  deacon  of  Samara  out  of  the  way  to  a  better 
place  twelve  hundred  miles  off ;  had  famous  counsel  from 
St.  Petersburg,  &c. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  district  court.  The  defence 
was,  “  No  marriage  at  all,  or  else  illegal  by  minority.” 

On  the  question  of  minority  the  defence  was  upset,  the 
Solovieffs  made  a  hit  there ;  they  brought  witnesses  out 
of  the  enemy’s  camp — the  nurse  of  Alexis,  who  had  noted 
the  very  hour  of  his  birth,  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  May  1846. 

Now  the  witnesses  swore  he  was  married  9th  of  May,  at 

1  1  A.M. 

Three  witnesses  who  knew  Alexis,  and  had  seen  him 
married,  had  been  spirited  away  for  the  time  by  the  gold 
of  Plutitzin.  Eighteen  natives  of  the  town  gave  secondary 
evidence — swore  to  the  bride  there  present,  and  that  the 
bridegroom  was  a  young  man  with  swarthy  complexion  and 
wonderful  black  eyes,  who  passed  for  Alexis  Pavlovitch 
Staropolsky. 

This  evidence  led  up  to  the  direct  testimony  of  old  Kyril 
Solovieff,  that  he  had  driven  Alexis  from  Smirnovo  to 
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Samara,  and  given  him  at  the  altar  his  daughter  there 
present. 

The  last  witness  was  Daria  herself.  Her  beauty  and 
sorrow  and  angelic  candour,  coupled  with  her  situation, 
which  was  now  very  manifest,  and  a  touching  justification 
of  her  proceedings  both  in  defence  of  her  good  name  and  her 
other  rights,  won  every  heart,  and  indeed  made  every  word 
she  spoke  seem  gospel  truth. 

She  deposed  to  her  adoption  by  Anna  Petrovna,  her  court¬ 
ship  by  Alexis,  their  separation,  his  fidelity,  their  sojourn 
in  Samara,  their  marriage,  their  cohabitation,  her  refusal  to 
take  these  proceedings  until  she  found  herself  pregnant. 

When  she  was  taken,  sobbing  and  half  fainting  out  of  the 
box,  defence  seemed  impossible.  Many  persons  present 
wept,  and  among  them  was  a  young  lawyer  who  never  forgot 
that  trial,  never  for  a  moment  misunderstood  a  single  point 
of  it.  It  was  the  faithful,  forgiving  Ivan  Ulitch  Koscko. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  rose  calmly  and  alleged  fraud. 
He  admitted  the  attachment  between  Alexis  and  the 
plaintiff,  and  argued  that  to  possess  this  beautiful  woman 
he  had  lent  her  his  name  upon  conditions  which  she  and  her 
friends  never  violated  till  death  had  closed  his  lips. 

The  person  she  had  legally  married  was  some  tool  bought 
for  the  job,  and  to  leave  the  country  for  ever,  and  make 
way  for  the  real  possessor  but  fictitious  husband. 

Then  they  put  in  the  book  of  registry,  and  with  a  certain 
calm  contempt,  left  their  case  entirely  with  the  judge. 

People  stared  and  wondered. 

The  judge  examined  the  book,  and  read  from  it :  “  May  9, 
1866,  married  Kusmin  Gavrilovitch  Petroff  and  Daria  Kiri- 
lovna  Solovieff,  strangers.” 

A  chill  ran  round  the  court. 

The  judge  asked  the  defendant’s  counsel  in  whose  hand¬ 
writing  this  entry  was. 

“  In  the  same  as  the  rest,  apparently.” 

“  And  who  wrote  the  rest  ?  ” 

“We  do  not  know  for  certain.” 

“  Well  I  must  know  before  I  admit  it  against  sworn 
witnesses.” 

He  retired  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  on  his  return 
they  had  witnesses  to  swear  that  the  entry  in  question  and 
the  notices  that  preceded  it,  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  that 
followed  it,  were  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  last  deacon, 

“Where  is  he  ?”  asked  the  judge. 
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“He  was  promoted  some  time  ago  to  a  church  on  the 
confines  of  Siberia.” 

Then  the  judge  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  his  not  being 
there,  and  thereupon  each  counsel  blamed  the  other.  The 
plaintiff’s  counsel  believed  he  had  been  spirited  away.  The 
defendant’s  counsel  said  that  was  an  unworthy  suspicion ; 
the  law  relied  on  the  book,  not  on  the  writer ;  he  in 
many  cases  must  be  absent,  since  in  many  he  was  dead. 
It  was  for  the  other  party,  who  had  the  book  against 
them,  to  call  the  writer  if  they  dared,  and  being  plaintiff’, 
they  could  have  postponed  the  case  until  they  had  found 
him. 

In  this  argument  the  barrister  from  the  capital  gained 
an  advantage  over  the  local  advocate,  and  the  judge  nodded 
assent. 

This  concluded  the  trial,  and  the  judge  delivered  the 
verdict  and  his  reasons  in  a  very  few  wrords. 

“  This  is  a  strange  case,”  said  he — “  a  mysterious  case. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence,  all  open  to  objection.  The 
direct  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  is  respectable  but  interested ; 
the  evidence  for  the  defendant  is  a  book,  and  cannot  be 
cross-examined.  But  then  that  book  is  the  special  evidence 
appointed  by  law  to  decide  these  cases.  It  can  only  be 
impugned  by  evidence  of  forgery  or  addition,  mutilation  or 
adulteration  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  is  not  so  impugned 
in  this  case  ;  therefore  it  binds  me.  The  verdict  is  for  the 
defendant,  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff  to  Alexis  Pavlovitch 
Staropolsky  being  not  proved  according  to  law,  and,  indeed, 
rather  disproved.” 

Daria’s  father  went  home  furious  at  the  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  money.  Daria  shed  some  patient  tears,  but  bore  the  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  wrong  with  fortitude. 

As  the  defeated  ones  drove  out  of  the  town  in  their 
humble  vehicle  they  were  stopped  by  an  old  friend — Ivan 
Ulitch.  The  meeting  made  them  both  uneasy.  They  had 
dismissed  him  so  curtly,  and  what  had  they  gained  ?  The 
farmer  even  expected  an  affront,  or  ironical  sympathy.  But 
Ivan  was  not  of  that  sort.  He  was  “humble  fidelity”  in 
person.  Affectionate,  not  passionate,  he  had  obeyed  his 
beautiful  friend,  and  left  her  in  prosperity,  but  in  her 
adversity  he  returned  to  her  directly. 

“  Daria,  my  soul,”  said  he,  “  do  not  be  discouraged  by  this 
defeat.  It  is  a  fraud  of  some  sort.  Give  me  time  ;  I  shall 
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unravel  it.  I  live  here  now,  and  shall  soon  be  a  clerk  no 
more,  but  a  lawyer  to  defend  your  rights.” 

“  Good  Ivan — kind,  faithful  Ivan  !  ”  said  Daria,  through 
her  tears.  “What,  are  you  still  my  friend?” 

“  More  than  ever,  dear  soul,  now  I  see  you  wronged.  Do 
not  lose  heart.  This  defeat  is  nothing.  Your  lawyer  was 
weak  ;  the  other  side  were  strong  and  unscrupulous,  and  have 
fought  with  gold  and  fraud.  That  is  self-evident,  though 
the  fraud  itself  is  obscure.  No  matter ;  I  will  work  like  a 
mole  for  you  and  unravel  the  knavery.” 

Daria  interrupted  him.  "  No,  Ivan  Ulitch ;  that  you 
esteem  me  still  is  a  drop  of  comfort,  welcome  as  water  to 
the  thirsty.  But  no  more  law  for  me  !” 

And  so  they  parted. 

Ivan,  though  he  seemed  to  acquiesce.  Was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  For  months  and  years  he  patiently  groped  beneath 
the  surface  of  this  case,  yet  never  mentioned  the  case  itself. 
He  watched  for  the  return  of  smuggled  away  witnesses ;  he 
listened  in  cafes  and  cabarets ;  he  courted  the  priest  and 
the  deacon ;  he  was  artful,  silent,  patient,  penetrating.  Love 
by  degrees  made  him  as  dangerous  as  greed  had  made 
Vladimir  Alexevitch. 

Meantime  that  victorious  villain  hurried  away  to  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  told  Anna  Petrovna  there  had  been  no  difficulty 
after  all.  The  very  register  of  the  place  had  shown  that  the 
person  Daria  was  really  married  to  was  a  serf. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  it,”  said  Anna  Petrovna ;  “  but  I  cannot 
rejoice  with  you.  Would  to  God  my  son  had  married  her, 
and  not  died  with  that  crime  on  his  soul  !” 

Vladimir  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  no  reply.  As 
for  Anna  Petrovna  she  never  recurred  to  the  subject;  and 
indeed  she  hated  the  very  name  of  Daria  Solovieif.  She  was 
obliged  to  hear  it  now  and  then,  but  she  never  uttered  it  of 
her  own  accord. 

Daria  became  the  mother  of  a  beautiful  boy,  and  the  joys 
of  maternity  reconciled  her  to  life.  Youth  and  health  and 
maternal  joy  fought  against  grief,  and  in  time  gave  her  back 
all  her  beauty,  with  a  pensive  tenderness  that  elevated  it. 
Her  position  was  painful,  but  the  country  people  stood  by 
her.  The  women  instinctively  sided  with  her,  and  laid  all 
the  blame  on  the  pride  of  the  nobles. 

She  called  her  boy  Alexis,  and  he  was  as  dark  as  she  was 
fair.  She  had  him  well  educated  from  his  very  infancy,  and 
let  everybody  know  that  they  must  treat  him  like  a  noble, 
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but  herself  like  a  peasant.  She  never  went  near  Smirnovo, 
nor  did  Anna  Petrovna  ever  come  her  way.  Yet  they  often 
thought  of  each  other,  and  each  wondered  how  she  could 
have  so  mistaken  the  other’s  character.  Their  friends  did 
not  fail  to  keep  the  mutual  repulsion  alive,  the  impassable 
gulf  open. 

Ivan  visited  the  cottage  from  time  to  time,  and  was  always 
welcome.  One  year  after  the  birth  of  Alexis  he  offered 
marriage  to  Dax-ia.  She  thanked  him  for  his  fidelity,  but 
calmly  declined.  This  restricted  him  to  one  topic ;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  the  enduring  fellow  did  not  cool  in  it  one  bit 
merely  because  Daria  would  not  marry  him.  He  remained 
just  as  full  of  the  law  case  and  Plutitzin’s  knavery,  to  whose 
influence  he  had  pretty  well  traced  the  false  entry  in  the 
register,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  deacon,  lost  in  that 
boundless  empire,  and  separated  from  clerical  functions,  other¬ 
wise  Ivan  would  have  discovered  him  by  his  agents. 

But  Ivan’s  only  eager  listener  was  the  old  peasant.  Daria 
had  lost  faith  in  human  tribunals,  and  had  no  personal  de¬ 
sire  for  wealth.  With  her  the  heart  predominated  over  the 
pocket.  Her  great  grief  now  was  her  alienation  from  the 
mother  of  Alexis,  her  old  benefactress.  She  often  said 
that  if  any  one  would  only  confine  her  in  one  prison  with 
Anna  Petrovna,  she  would  regain  her  confidence  and  her 
love.  But  her  old  patroness  was  physically  inaccessible  to 
her — at  the  capital  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  shut  up 
the  rest ;  dragons  at  every  door,  under  the  chief  dragon 
Vladimir,  who  seldom  went  near  his  office,  but  just  cannily 
bribed  everybody  Avho  objected  to  his  frequent  absences. 

So  rolled  the  years  away,  till  one  day  Ivan  Ulitch,  now 
a  keen  lawyer  in  good  practice,  came  to  the  cottage, 
“  bearded  like  the  pard,”  and  somewhat  changed  in  manner 
— more  authoritative. 

“  The  time  is  come,”  said  he  ;  “  the  plum  is  ripe.” 

Daria  rose  quietly  and  was  about  to  retire,  but  Ivan 
requested  her  to  stay. 

She  said  it  was  not  necessary;  her  father  would  tell  her; 
besides,  Alexis  was  calling  for  her. 

“Then  let  him  come  to  you,”  said  Ivan  firmly.  “It  is 
for  him  I  have  been  working  as  well  as  for  you.  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  look  at  him.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Daria,  colouring  up,  and  brought  the  boy 
in,  and  with  her  native  politeness  said  to  him,  “Alosha,  this 
is  a  good  friend  to  you  and  me ;  shake  hands  with  him.” 
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Alexis  shook  hands  directly. 

“And  now  sit  quiet,  my  dove.” 

Her  dove  sat  quiet,  and  opened  two  glorious  eyes  on 
Ivan  Ulitch. 

“  Daria  Kirilovna,”  said  Ivan,  “  if  you  submit  to  that 
knave  Plutitzin,  you  let  him  rob  this  boy  out  of  his  right. 
The  moment  your  marriage  is  established,  he  is  the  owner 
of  Staropolsk  and  the  heir  of  Anna  Petrovna.  Now,  do 
you  love  the  son  of  Alexis  Pavlovitch — great  Heaven  !  how 
like  he  is  to  his  father  !— do  you  love  him  like  a  child  or 
like  a  woman  ?  ” 

The  poor  thing  held  out  her  arms  to  Alexis  with  an 
inarticulate  cry,  the  sacred  music  of  a  mother’s  heart. 
Alexis  ran  to  her.  She  was  all  over  him  in  a  moment, 
and  nestled  his  head  in  her  bosom,  and  rocked  a  little 
with  him.  “  Do  I  love  my  heart  and  soul  ?  Do  I  love  my 
pigeon  of  pigeons  ?  ” 

“  I  love  you,  mammy,”  suggested  Alexis. 

“  Ay,  my  heart  of  hearts ;  but  not  as  your  mammy  loves 
you.  How  could  you  ?  ” 

The  men  said  nothing,  but  their  eyes  were  moist,  and 
Ivan  felt  ashamed  he  had  said  anything  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  doubt.  He  began  to  stammer  excuses. 

“  Nay,  nay,”  said  Daria.  “  I  know  what  you  meant,  and 
I  deserve  it.  The  love  of  my  precious  has  been  all  I 
needed.  I  ought  to  look  forward  to  the  days  when  he 
will  be  a  man,  and  perhaps  ask  why  I  neglected  his  in¬ 
terests,  and  his  good  name  as  well  as  mine.  My  faithful 
friend,  if  you  are  to  be  our  lawyer,  I  will  try  once  more — 
for  my  Alexis.  I  will  face  that  dreadful  court  again  for 
my  Alexis.” 

“Victory!”  cried  Ivan  Ulitch,  starting  up  and  waving 
his  cap. 

Alexis  approved  this  behaviour  highly.  It  was  so  new 
in  that  staid  house.  “Victory!”  he  cried,  and  caught  up 
his  pork  pie  to  wave  it,  but  was  cut  short,  and  nearly 
smothered  with  kisses. 

“  Here  is  a  change  of  wind,”  said  the  old  man  drily ;  “  but 
excuse  me,  son  Ivan,  it  is  not  victory  yet.  These  young 
women  they  hang  back  and  pull  against  you,  and  then  all 
in  a  moment  start  off  full  gallop,  and  neat-leather  reins 
won’t  hold  them.  But  I  must  have  my  word  too.  The 
last  trial  cost  me  all  my  savings  in  one  day.  Will  this  cost 
as  much  ?  ” 
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“  The  double  !  ” 

“  And  am  I  to  pay  it  ?  ” 

“You  will  not  pay  one  solkov.  I  shall  pay  it,  and  this 
boy’s  inheritance  will  repay  it  with  interest.” 

“  Good  !  On  these  terms  law  is  a  luxury.” 

“  Not  to  me,  if  my  best  friend  is  to  risk  his  money  for 
us,”  said  Daria. 

“  That  is  my  business,”  retorted  Ivan  Ulitch  curtly. 

Daria  apologised  with  feigned  humility,  but  made  an 
appeal.  “  Now,  father - ” 

“Why,  girl,”  said  he,  “the  longer  we  live,  the  more  we 
learn.  He  is  not  the  calf  he  was  when  he  first  got 
tethered  to  your  petticoats.  He  is  a  ripe  lawyer  now,  by 
all  accounts,  and  as  sharp  as  a  vixen  with  seven  cubs. 
For  all  that,  Mr.  Lawyer,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
that  register  book  will  come  against  us.” 

“Of  course  it  will;  it  is  the  pillar  of  the  defence.” 

“  Then  it  will  beat  us  again.” 

“  I  think  not.” 

“Then  how - ” 

Ivan  interrupted.  “  Kyril  Kyrilovitch,  you  said  right : 
‘  the  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  learn.’  Well,  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  in  ticklish  cases  it  is  best  to 
tell  nobody  what  cards  we  mean  to  play.  The  very  birds 
of  the  air  carry  our  words  to  the  other  side.  I  will  say  no 
more  than  this  :  I  have  spies  in  the  very  home  of  Anna 
Petrovna.  At  present  she  knows  neither  me  nor  Plutitzin. 
She  shall  know  us  both,  and  it  is  not  my  witnesses  that  the 
enemy’s  gold  shall  put  out  of  the  way  during  the  trial.  It 
is  I  who  will  bottle  the  wine,  and  keep  it  in  cellar  for  use. 
All  I  require  of  you  is  not  to  breathe  to  a  soul  that  we  even 
intend  to  appeal  against  that  judgment.  If  you  breathe  a 
syllable,  you  will  cut  your  own  throats  and  mine.” 

Before  he  left  he  recurred  to  this,  and  once  more  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy.  This  done,  he  cut  his  visit 
short  and  went  home. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  and  unnecessary  to  follow  Ivan 
Ulitch  Koscko  in  all  his  acts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  now 
began  to  gather  certain  fruits  he  had  been  years  maturing. 
But  one  of  the  things  he  did  was,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
new  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
a  piece  of  knavery  done  by  an  honest  man.  That  is  un¬ 
usual,  but  far  from  unique.  But  then  it  was  done  for  no 
pei'sonal  gain,  and  mainly  out  of  love  of  justice,  and  justice 
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had  little  chance  of  success  without  the  help  of  this  injustice. 
To  this  singular  situation  add  the  act  itself  and  its  unique 
details,  and  I  think  you  will  come  to  my  opinion  that,  old 
as  the  world  is,  this  precise  thing  was  never  done  upon  its 
surface  before  that  day. 

Well,  then,  Ivan  Ulitch  and  the  new  deacon  were  bosom 
friends,  and  that  friendship  had  been  planted  years  ago,  and 
sunned  and  watered  and  grown  and  ripened  for  this  one 
day’s  work. 

The  deacon  went  a  day’s  journey,  leaving  Ivan  some 
ecclesiastical  deeds  to  decipher  and  comment  on  in  his  house. 
Ivan  breakfasted  with  him,  and  after  his  departure  showed 
the  deacon’s  housekeeper  the  work  he  had  before  him,  and 
said,  “  Now,  Tatiana,  mind,  I  am  not  here.  I  can’t  do  such 
work  as  this  if  I  am  interrupted.  Do  not  come  near  me 
till  three  o’clock,  nor  let  any  one  else.” 

Tatiana,  with  whom  he  was  a  special  favourite,  promised 
faithfully,  and  proved  a  very  dragon. 

Ivan  took  out  of  his  lawyer’s  bag  a  corkscrew,  various  phials 
containing  inks  and  chemicals,  paper,  numberless  pens,  and 
other  things  not  worth  enumerating,  and  out  of  his  pockets 
magnifiers  set  in  spectacles,  and  things  like  surgeons’  instru¬ 
ments. 

He  went  to  a  little  bookshelf,  took  out  a  book,  and 
found  a  key;  with  this  key  he  opened  an  old  oak  chest, 
clamped  with  iron,  and  found  a  book  with  vellum  leaves 
and  a  parchment  cover  brownish  with  age.  It  was  the 
register.  This  book  was  made  near  a  century  ago  by  a  priest 
who  was  an  enthusiast.  Common  as  skins  are  in  Russia, 
this  use  of  vellum  was  very  rare. 

He  read  several  pages.  He  put  on  magnifiers,  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  fatal  entry  ;  then,  without  removing  his  magnifiers, 
he  proceeded  with  his  surgical  instruments  to  efface  the 
name  of  Kusmin  Gavrilovitch  Petroff.  In  this  w'ork  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  singular  gentleness  and  slowness.  He  was  full 
two  hours  effacing  that  one  name.  Then  he  heated  an  iron 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  after  trying  it  on  other  parts  of 
the  book,  ironed  down  his  work  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  only  to  a  strong  magnifier. 

Then,  with  various  inks  and  various  pens,  he  set  to  work 
to  imitate  on  paper  the  handwriting  of  the  late  deacon  and 
the  words  Kusmin  Gavrilovitch  Petroff,  for  which  he  had 
previously  searched  when  he  read  the  other  pages,  and  found 
an  example  readily,  for  it  was  a  common  name. 
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W  hen  he  had  mastered  the  imitation,  he  took  a  hand- 
magnifier  and  wrote  Kusmin  Gavrilovitch  Petroff  over  the 
place  of  the  old  signature.  Then  he  put  the  book  in  the 
sun  and  let  his  work  dry.  It  dried  a  trifle  paler  than  the 
rest  of  the  book,  but  with  a  crow’s  quill  he  added  the 
requisite  colour  here  and  there. 

The  work  was  hardly  finished  when  a  heavy  knock  at 
the  door  made  him  start  and  tremble. 


CHAPTER  V 


“  Wthat  is  it  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Five  o’clock,”  replied  the  voice  of  Tatiana. 

And  he  thought  it  was  about  one. 

He  begged  for  half-an-hour  more,  and  began  to  tie  up 
the  old  papers  with  fingers  that  trembled  now  for  the  first 
time. 

He  put  away  the  register,  locked  the  chest,  put  the  key 
in  its  hiding-place,  unbolted  the  door,  and  asked  Tatiana  for 
a  glass  of  brandy. 

She  brought  it  him  directly,  and  said  he  needed  it. 

“No  matter,”  said  he;  “the  work  is  done.”  He  drank 
Tatiana’s  health,  and  went  away  gaily. 

Tatiana  went  into  the  room,  and  found  the  pile  of  old 
papers  all  neatly  done  up  and  tied.  “  Musty  old  things  !  ” 
said  she.  “  ’Tis  a  shame  a  comely  young  man  like  that 
must  bury  his  nose  in  such  old-world  muck.  Smells  like 
the  grave ;  no  wonder  he  got  pale  over  them,  the  nasty 
trash.” 

Soon  after  this  Ivan  appeared  at  the  cottage  with  affidavits 
to  be  signed  by  Daria,  Kyril,  and  others,  and  in  due  course 
moved  for  a  new  trial  upon  numberless  depositions  alleging 
fraud,  suppression  of  evidence,  inefficient  inquiry,  recent  dis¬ 
coveries,  non-existence  of  an  imaginary  husband  palmed  upon 
the  court,  &c. 

The  notice  of  motion  was  served  on  Anna  Petrovna  and 
Vladimir  Alexevitch.  Anna  Petrovna  declined  to  move  hand 
or  foot.  Vladimir  opposed  by  powerful  counsel,  but  the  court 
could  not  burke  an  inquiry  supported  by  such  a  mass  of 
affidavits. 

Vladimir,  however,  was  very  successful  in  another  branch 
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of  policy.  Even  as  Fabius  wore  out  Annibal,  he  baffled  the 
plaintiff,  “  ad  cunctando  restituit  rem.” 

First,  Anna  Petrovna,  whom  he  had  the  effrontery  to  call 
his  leading  witness,  though  he  knew  “oxen  and  twain  ropes 
would  not  drag  her”  into  court. 

Then  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  ill  himself. 

Then,  just  as  the  trial  was  coming  on,  he  could  not  find 
the  late  deacon.  He  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  Russia, 
and  was  said  to  be  in  Constantinople. 

And  so  he  sickened  the  adversaries’  hearts,  and  they  began 
to  fear  the  new  trial  would  not  come  on  in  their  lifetime,  if 
at  all. 

It  was  actually  delayed  eighteen  months  by  these  acts. 
But  Ivan  was  not  idle.  He  got  the  local  press  to  insert  timid 
hints  of  a  most  important  trial  unreasonably  delayed.  He 
even  got  a  hint  conveyed  to  the  president  that  the  right  of 
postponement  was  being  extended  to  a  defeat  of  justice,  and 
at  last  a  sturdy  judge  said,  “No.  At  the  last  trial  you  relied 
mainly  on  an  evidence  that  is  easy  of  access.  It  is  a  sufficient 
defence,  and  you  disclose  no  other.  The  cause  ought  to  be 
tried  during  the  lifetime  of  all  the  parties  interested.” 

Then  he  appointed  a  day. 

The  trial  came  on,  with  great  expectation,  in  the  leading 
court  of  Petersburg. 

This  time  there  were  three  judges. 

To  avoid  weariness,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  features 
of  this  trial  as  were  new. 

At  the  first  trial  Daria  was  dressed  like  a  lady,  and  was  in¬ 
teresting  by  her  pale  beauty  and  manifest  pregnancy. 

At  this  trial  she  was  more  beautiful,  but  dressed  like  a 
superior  peasant,  and  her  lovely  boy  like  a  noble,  in  rich  silk 
tunic,  boots,  and  caji  with  feather.  So  with  a  woman’s 
subtlety  did  she  convey  that  she  came  there  for  her  son’s 
rights,  not  her  own. 

The  court  was  full  of  ladies,  and  they  all  found  means  to 
telegraph  their  sympathy,  and  keep  up  her  fainting  heart  as 
she  sat  there,  with  her  boy’s  hand  in  hers. 

As  to  the  evidence,  the  depositions  of  the  old  witnesses 
were  taken  down  by  the  local  court,  and  merely  read  at 
Petersburg.  To  these  were  now  added  certain  facts,  also 
proved  on  the  spot,  one  being  the  adoption  by  Anna  Petrovna 
of  their  client.  They  proved  by  many  female  witnesses  her 
virtue  from  her  youth,  and  that  she  was  not  the  woman  to 
live  paramour  with  any  man. 
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They  were  more  particular  as  to  the  banns,  and  proved  by 
oral  testimony  of  several  persons  that  not  Kusmin  Petroff,  but 
Alexis  Staropolsky,  was  cried  in  church  with  Daria  Solovieff. 

They  then  tried  to  prove  a  negative,  that  nobody  had  seen 
Petroff,  but  one  of  the  judges  stopped  them.  Said  he,  "It 
does  not  lie  on  you  to  produce  Petroff.  The  other  side  will 
do  that.” 

“We  doubt  it,”  said  the  advocate. 

“  Then  all  the  better  for  you,”  said  the  judge. 

From  Daria  herself  they  elicited  that  no  man  called  Petroff 
had  ever  written  or  spoken  to  her  either  before  or  after  her 
marriage,  and  that  ten  minutes  after  the  wedding  she  and 
Alexis  had  met  Vladimir  Alexevitch,  the  real  defendant,  just 
outside  the  town,  and  her  husband  and  he  had  exchanged 
looks  of  defiance. 

They  proved  by  another  witness  the  arrival  of  Vladimir  in 
the  town  about  half-an-hour  after  the  wedding,  and  that  he 
was  seen  to  go  into  the  church  at  once  and  come  out  with 
the  deacon. 

Vladimir,  there  present,  began  to  perspire  at  every  pore. 

When  the  defendant's  turn  came,  his  counsel  told  the 
court  all  this  had  been  put  forward  at  the  last  trial,  and 
had  been  met  triumphantly  by  an  obvious  solution,  viz., 
that  the  late  Alexis  Staropolsky  had  loved  a  beautiful  woman 
who  had  never  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue  before,  and 
was  only  persuaded  under  cover  of  a  marriage  ceremony. 
At  that  point,  however,  the  young  noble  had  protected 
himself  against  a  mesalliance,  and  substituted  a  convenient 
husband,  who  was  to  disappear,  and  did  disappear ;  but  the 
good,  simple  deacon  had  recorded  all  he  saw  or  divined — the 
real  marriage. 

“  A  real  marriage  without  banns,”  suggested  one  of  the 
judges. 

“  So  it  appears,”  said  counsel  indifferently.  “  I  am  not 
here  to  bind  the  plaintiff  to  Petroff,  but  to  detach  her  from 
Staropolsky.  The  register  is  here.  The  plaintiff  married 
Petroff  or  nobody.  The  proof  is  technical,  and  is  the  proof 
the  law  demands.  This  court  does  not  sit  to  make  the  law, 
nor  to  break  the  law,  but  to  find  the  law.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  the  president.  “Let  me  see  the  book.” 

The  book  was  handed  up.  The  judges  examined  it,  and 
all  looked  grave. 

Counsel  proceeded  to  prove  the  handwriting,  as  before,  by 
secondary  evidence. 
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One  of  the  judges  objected.  “This  writing  is  opposed  to 
such  a  Aveight  of  oral  testimony  that  we  shall  expect  to  see 
the  writer  of  it.” 

Counsel  informed  the  court  that  they  had  hunted  Russia 
for  him,  but  could  not  find  him.  “  For  years  after  this 
business  he  lived  near  Viatka,  but  now  we  have  lost  sight  of 
him.  Had  the  plaintiff  appealed  in  a  reasonable  time,  Ave 
should  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  evidence.” 

“There  is  something  in  that,”  said  the  judge.  Another 
remarked  that  entries  in  the  same  handAvriting  preceded  and 
followed  the  entry  in  question.  A  third  judge  found  another 
Petroff  exactly  like  the  writing  of  the  fatal  Petroff,  and  so, 
after  a  snarl  or  tAvo,  they  excused  the  absence  of  the  old 
deacon. 

Vladimir’s  counsel  whispered  him,  “  You  are  lucky  ;  the 
case  is  won.” 

The  judges  retired  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  agree 
upon  their  judgment. 

They  left  the  register  behind  them.  Ivan  got  it  from  the 
clerk  and  examined  it  carefully.  The  other  side  looked  on 
sneeringly. 

Ivan  moved  his  finger  over  the  entry,  and  Avhispered,  “  It 
feels  rough  here.” 

“Indeed,”  said  his  counsel.  “Yes,  I  think  it  does. 
Don’t  say  anything ;  get  me  a  magnifier.” 

Ivan  Avent  out  and  soon  found  a  magnifier,  having  brought 
three  with  him  into  court  for  this  little  comedy.  Counsel 
applied  it. 

“  The  vellum  appears  to  be  scraped  in  places,”  said  he. 
“Now  let  me  see.  We  Avill  flatter  the  president.”  Just 
then  the  judges  entered,  and  this  foxy  counsel  said,  respect¬ 
fully,  “We  have  found  something  rather  curious  in  this 
entry,  but  my  eyes  are  not  so  good  as  your  excellency’s. 
Would  you  object  to  examine  it  Avith  a  magnifier  ?  ” 

The  judge  nodded  assent.  The  book  and  magnifier  were 
handed  up  to  him.  He  examined  them  carefully,  and  said 
that  he  thought  some  name  had  been  erased  and  another 
written  over  it. 

At  that  there  was  an  excited  murmur. 

“But,”  said  he,  “Ave  must  take  evidence,  for  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  You  must  call  experts.  And  you ,  please 
call  experts  on  your  side,  for  they  seldom  agree.” 

The  trial  was  postponed  an  hour,  and  the  court  seemed 
invaded  with  bees. 
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Ivan  got  experts,  and  sat  quaking  and  wondering  how 
much  experts  really  knew.  “  We  suspect  erasure,”  said  he, 
to  guide  them. 

In  the  box  those  two  saw  erasure  of  some  word  previous 
to  the  writing  of  Petroff,  but  they  could  not  say  what  word 
it  was.  Did  not  think  it  was  Petroff. 

The  other  two  saw  erasures,  or  else  scraping,  but  thought 
it  was  rather  the  light  scraping  of  vellum  that  is  sometimes 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  grease,  &c.,  and  make  a  better 
signature ;  but  agreed  with  the  others  that  the  words  were 
written  over  the  scraping. 

One  of  the  plaintiff’s  experts  was  recalled,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  that  evidence. 

Said  he,  “  I  wras  surprised  at  it,  because  in  preparing 
parchment  for  writing  nobody  scrapes  in  the  form  of  the 
coming  signature  ;  one  scrapes  a  straight  strip.” 

Here  the  judge  interposed  his  good  sense.  “Look 
through  the  book,”  said  lie,  “and  tell  me  in  how  many 
places  the  vellum  has  been  scraped  before  writing.” 

He  looked,  and  could  not  find  one  but  this  entry. 

They  battled  over  it  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  one  of  the 
experts  swore  that  Daria’s  name  and  Petroff’s  were  not 
written  with  exactly  the  same  ink ;  more  gum  in  the 
latter. 

After  a  long  battle  of  experts  the  judges  compared  notes 
and  the  president  delivered  judgment. 

“  This  is  the  case  of  Substance  v.  Shadow.  Here  is 
a  weight  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  is  a 
virtuous  woman,  adopted  for  her  superior  qualities  by 
the  mother  of  the  deceased,  and  that  mother,  described 
before  the  trial  as  a  leading  witness,  does  not  appear  to 
contradict  her  on  oath.  The  plaintiff  and  Alexis  Staropolsky 
are  traced  to  Samara,  seen  there  as  lovers  by  many ; 
their  banns  are  called,  and  they  are  accompanied  to  church 
by  living  witnesses.  They  go  from  the  church  door  and 
meet  the  defendant,  who  dares  not  enter  the  witness-box 
and  deny  this.  They  cohabit,  and  a  son  is  born,  but  the 
husband  dies.  This  calamity  is  taken  advantage  of  to  de¬ 
feat  the  right  with  shadows.  The  first  shadow  is  Kusmin 
Gavrilovitch  Petroff ;  he  is  never  seen  to  enter  the  church 
door  or  leave  it.  If  he  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  he 
came  in  at  the  window,  departed  out  of  the  window,  and 
vanished  into  space.  But  more  probably  he  is  a  nom  de plume. 
A  certain  deacon  erased  some  other  name,  and  then  wrote 
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over  the  vacancy  this  nom  de  plume,  and  then  made  himself 
a  shadow.  We  need  not  go  into  conjectures  as  to  what  name 
was  originally  written  in  that  register.  That  might  be 
necessary  under  other  circumstances,  but  here  there  is  a 
chain  of  evidence  of  living  witnesses  to  prove  the  marriage 
of  Daria  Kirilovna  Solovieff  and  Alexis  Pavlovitch  Staropolsky. 
It  is  encountered  by  no  man  and  no  thing,  but  a  mutilated 
book  recording  a  nom  de  plume  upon  an  erasure.  The  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  for  the  plaintiff.  The  marriage  was  legal,  and 
her  son  is  legitimate.  Their  material  rights  will  no  doubt 
be  protected  in  another  court  upon  due  application.” 

The  people  rose,  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to 
Daria  and  her  beautiful  boy,  and  he  actually  kissed  his  hand 
to  them  with  the  instinct  of  his  race. 

Out  of  court  there  was  a  joyful  meeting,  and  Daria  actually 
took  Ivan  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 
But  she  was  away  again  so  quick  that  the  enraptured  but 
modest  lover  never  kissed  her  in  return,  he  was  so  taken  by 
surprise.  However,  he  remembered  the  gentle  onslaught 
with  rapture.  He  sent  her  home  with  certain  instructions. 
He  remained  to  do  her  business.  The  case  was  reported, 
and  he  sent  six  copies  of  journals  to  the  house  of  Anna 
Petrovna.  One  of  the  two  copies  sent  to  herself  was  in  a 
light  parcel  surrounded  by  lace,  for  he  felt  sure  Vladimir  had 
taken  measures  to  intercept  information  of  any  kind. 

He  then  moved  the  Orphan  Court  to  attach  the  separate 
estate  of  Alexis,  deceased,  give  the  widow  her  third,  and 
put  the  rest  in  trust  for  Alexis,  junior. 

The  other  party,  however,  asked  a  brief  delay  to  argue 
this,  and  meantime  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  marriage  and  legitimacy. 

Vladimir  wrote  to  Anna  Petrovna,  bidding  her  be  under 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  final  result.  They  should  accuse  the 
other  side  of  tampering  with  the  register. 

However,  when  this  letter  reached  her,  Anna  Petrovna 
was  another  woman.  The  journals  directed  to  her  house 
were  intercepted,  but  the  parcel  of  lace  reached  her,  and 
inside  it  was  the  report,  and  this  line  :  “  Sent  in  this  form 
because  important  communications  to  you  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  intercepted  since  you  put  yourself  in  the  power  of 
your  son’s  worst  enemy.” 

“  Can  this  be  so?”  said  Madame  Staropolsky.  “No,  it 
is  a  calumny.  I  will  not  read  this  paper.”  She  tossed  it 
from  her. 
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On  second  thoughts  she  would  read  it,  out  of  curiosity, 
just  to  see  by  what  arts  these  people  had  deceived  the 
judges. 

She  read  the  report  word  for  word  ;  read  it  with  carefully- 
nursed  prejudice  fighting  against  native  justice  and  good 
sense,  and  a  sort  of  chill  came  over  her.  She  had  resigned 
her  intelligence  to  Vladimir  for  seven  yeai's.  Now  she  began 
to  resume  it. 

“  Oh,  foolish  woman,”  she  said,  “  to  go  on  year  after  year 
hearing  but  one  side  in  such  a  case  as  this  !  Virtuous  !  Yes, 
she  was — and  he  impetuous  and  wilful.  How  often  have 
these  two  things  led  to  a  mesalliance  !  ” 

She  went  over  all  the  points  of  the  judgment,  and  could 
not  gainsay  them. 

She  sat  all  day  and  brooded  over  the  past,  and  digested 
the  matter,  and  was  sore  perplexed.  Next  day,  while  she 
was  brooding,  the  old  nurse  of  the  family,  whom  Vladimir 
had  been  unable  to  corrupt,  put  into  her  hands  a  note. 

“  From  whom  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“From  one  who  loves  you,  my  heart’s  soul.” 

“  Ah  !  What,  has  she  bewitched  thee ?”  She  opened  the 
note  with  compressed  lips,  but  hands  that  trembled  a  little. 

“  Anna  Petrovna, — How  can  we  deceive  you?  You  have 
eyes  and  ears,  and  more  wisdom  than  the  judges ;  pray,  pray 
let  us  come  to  your  feet  for  judgment.  I  will  abandon  all 
my  rights  if  you  look  us  in  the  face  and  bid  me. 

“  Daria.” 

“  The  witch  !  ”  said  Madame  Petrovna,  trembling  a  little. 
“  She  thinks  I  cannot  resist  her  voice.  And  can  I  ?  Ay, 
nurse,  she  will  abandon  her  rights,  but  not  her  son’s.” 

“Can  you  blame  her,  my  heart  ?” 

“  No,”  said  the  lady,  with  a  blunt  honesty  all  her  own. 

Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote,  with  her  most  austere 
face,  “  Come,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  meet  the  mother 
of  Alexis.” 

She  sent  the  nurse  off  with  this  in  a  fast  troika ;  and  when 
the  nurse  was  gone  she  regretted  it.  Daria  was  a  woman 
now,  and  a  mother  defending  her  child.  What  chance 
would  the  truth  have  if  she  resisted  it  with  that  voice  of 
hers,  and  all  a  mother’s  art  ? 

Then  again  she  thought,  “  No,  I  have  my  eyes  as  well  as 
my  ears,  and  I  am  a  mother  too.  She  cannot  deceive  me.” 
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Some  hours  passed,  and  the  carriage  did  not  return. 

Then  she  said,  "  I  thought  not.  It  was  bravado.  She 
is  afraid  to  come.” 

Then  she  began  to  be  sorry  Daria  was  afraid  to  come. 

Meantime  Daria  was  dressing  the  boy  in  a  suit  she  had 
bought  in  St.  Petersburg  expressly  for  this  long  meditated, 
longed  for,  and  dreaded  interview.  The  suit  was  the  very 
richest  purple  silk — cap,  tunic,  and  trousers  tucked  into 
Wellington  boots ;  in  the  cap  a  short  peacock’s  feather. 
This  was  all  the  motherly  art  she  practised.  She  prepared 
no  tale  nor  bewitching  accents,  and  she  trembled  at  what 
she  was  going  to  do. 

Anna  Petrovna,  finding  she  did  not  come,  rang  and  in¬ 
quired  whether  the  nurse  had  come  back. 

“  No.” 

“  Has  the  carriage  returned  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

Another  hour  of  doubt,  and  wheels  were  heard. 

Anna  Petrovna  seated  herself  in  state,  and  steeled  herself. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  two  figures  came  toward  her 
down  the  vast  apartment. 

It  was  the  young  Alexis  and  his  mother.  I  put  him  first 
because  his  mother  did  so.  She  kept  him  a  little  before 
her  to  bear  the  brunt ;  with  a  white  hand  on  his  shoulder 
she  advanced  him,  and  half  followed,  like  a  bending  lily, 
with  sweet  obsequious  Oriental  grace. 

As  they  advanced,  Anna  Petrovna  rose  rather  haughtily 
at  first ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  near  her  than  she  uttered 
a  cry  so  loud,  so  passionate,  though  devoid  of  terror,  that  it 
pierced  and  thrilled  all  hearts  without  alarming  them. 

“  My  boy,  my  child,  come  back  from  the  dead — where — 
how?  Am  I  mad — am  I  dreaming?  No,  it  is  my  child, 
my  beautiful  child.  He  is  seven  years  old — the  painter  has 
just  left.  Jesu !  this  is  Thy  doing.  Thou  hast  had  pity  on 
another  bereaved  mother.” 

Her  age  left  her.  She  was  down  on  her  knees  before  the 
boy  in  a  moment,  and  held  him  tight,  and  put  back  his  hair 
and  gazed  into  his  eyes,  and  devoured  him  with  kisses. 
“Lawyers,  witnesses,  judges,  mortal  men,  this  is  beyond 
your  power.  Nature  speaks.  God  gives  me  back  my  darling 
from  the  dead.  Bless  you  for  giving  me  back  my  own — 
my  own,  own,  own.  To  my  arms,  my  children  !  ”  Then  all 
three  were  locked  in  one  embrace,  and  the  tears  fell  like  rain. 
Blessed,  balmy  dew  of  loving  hearts  too  long  estranged  1 
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CHAPTER  VI 

There  are  scenes  that  cannot  be  prolonged  on  paper.  It 
would  chill  them.  I  shall  only  say  that,  long  after  the  first 
wild  emotion  had  subsided,  Anna  Petrovna  and  her  new¬ 
found  daughter  could  not  part  even  for  a  moment,  but  must 
sit  with  clasped  hands  looking  at  their  child,  to  whom  liberty 
was  conceded  in  virtue  of  his  sex,  and  he  roamed  the  apart¬ 
ments  inquisitive,  followed  by  four  eyes. 

Another  carnage  was  sent  to  the  cottage  for  clothes. 
Daria  and  her  boy  were  kept  for  ever ;  and  to  close  the 
salient  incidents  of  the  day,  Anna  Petrovna  hurried  off  a 
letter  to  Vladimir,  peremptorily  forbidding  him  to  appeal 
against  the  decision,  and  promising  him,  on  that  condition, 
a  liberal  allowance  during  his  lifetime  out  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  writer,  for  she  had  saved  a  large  sum  on  the 
estate. 

Two  days  later  came  Ivan  LTitch,  who  had  been  at  the 
cottage  and  learned  the  reconciliation.  The  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  secure  his  beloved  Daria  from  molestation 
from  Vladimir  Alexdvitch,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  return 
very  soon.  He  brought  with  him  a  hang-dog  looking  fellow, 
who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  great  house,  and  expelled. 
Ivan  sought  an  interview.  Daria’s  influence  secured  it  to 
him  directly.  He  came  into  the  room  with  this  fellow  crouch¬ 
ing  behind  him. 

Anna  Petrovna,  with  her  quick  eye,  recognised  both  Ivan 
and  the  man  directly. 

“  I  am  pleased,”  said  she,  “  to  receive  a  faithful  friend  of 
my  dear  daughter,  and  sorry  to  see  him  in  bad  company.” 

“  Madame,”  said  Ivan,  “do  not  regard  him  as  anything 
but  a  minister  of  justice.  A  greater  villain  than  he  ever 
was  intercepted  two  letters  that  even  a  fiend  might  have 
spared.  This  poor  knave  found  them  afterward  in  Vladimir’s 
pocket,  read  them,  and  copied  their  contents,  and  placed 
his  copies  in  the  envelopes.  Pray  God  for  fortitude,  dear 
lady,  to  read  these  letters,  and  know  your  enemies,  since 
now  you  know  your  friends.” 

As  he  spoke  he  held  out  two  letters.  Anna  Petrovna 
took  them  slowly.  She  opened  one  of  them  with  a  piteous 
cry.  It  was  from  Alexis,  announcing  his  marriage,  but 
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protesting  love  and  duty,  and  asking  pardon  in  tender  and 
most  respectful  terms.  “  Our  lives,”  said  he,  “  shall  be  given 
to  reconcile  you  to  my  happiness.” 

While  she  read,  her  face  was  so  awful  and  so  pitiful  that 
by  tacit  consent  they  all  retired  from  the  room,  and  left 
her  to  see  how  she  had  been  abused.  When  they  came 
back  they  found  her  on  her  knees.  She  had  been  weeping 
bitterly  to  think  that  her  son  had  died  unforgiven  because 
she  had  been  deceived  by  a  reptile. 

As  she  suffered  deeply,  so  she  acted  earnestly. 

She  called  all  her  servants,  and  gave  them  a  stern  order. 

She  dismissed  the  steward  on  the  spot  for  complicity 
with  Vladimir,  and  she  offered  Ivan  the  place,  with  rooms 
in  the  house.  He  embraced  the  offer  at  once,  to  be  near 
Daria. 

Daria  and  she  were  rocking  together,  and  Daria’s  sweet 
voice  was  comforting  her  with  a  long  prospect  of  love  and 
peace,  when  grinding  wheels  and  barking  curs  announced 
the  return  of  Vladimir. 

Ivan  left  the  room  hastily,  saying,  “  Leave  him  to  me.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man,  the  great  door 
of  that  house  did  not  open  to  a  visitor.  Vladimir  had  to 
knock.  The  hall  re-echoed  with  the  heavy  hammer. 

Then  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  displayed  a  phalanx 
of  servants  planted  there  grimly,  not  to  receive  but  to 
obstruct. 

They  forbade  him,  by  order  of  Anna  Petrovna,  to  enter, 
and  were  as  insolent  as  they  had  been  obsequious. 

He  threatened  violence.  They  prepared  to  resort  to  it. 
When  he  saw  that,  the  Asiatic  reappeared  in  him.  “  May 
I  ask  for  a  reason  ?  ”  said  he,  very  civilly. 

Ivan  stepped  forward.  “  Sir,”  said  he,  “  a  dishonest 
servant  took  two  letters  you  intercepted.  They  were 
written  at  Petersburg  after  the  marriage.  He  substituted 
copies,  and  the  bereaved  mother  is  weeping  over  the 
originals.” 

“Ah!”  said  Vladimir,  and  was  silent.  He  literally  fled. 
His  face  was  never  seen  again  in  that  part  of  Russia.  Yet 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  claim  the  promise  of  a  pension, 
and  that  high-minded  woman,  who  could  not  break  a 
promise,  flung  it  him  yearly  through  her  steward,  Ivan 
Ulitch. 

Balmy  jieace  and  love  descended  now  on  the  house,  and 
abode  there.  Alexis  and  Ivan  grew  older,  but  Anna  Petrovna 
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younger.  Her  daughter’s  voice  and  her  daughter’s  love 
were  ever-flowing  fountains  of  gentle  joy ;  still,  like  Naomi 
of  old,  her  bliss  was  in  her  boy.  His  father  and  he  seemed 
blended  in  her  heart,  and  that  heart  grew  green  again. 

Ivan  is  calmly  happy  in  the  present,  and  in  the  certainty 
that  Daria  will  never  marry  any  man  but  him,  and  in 
the  hope  that  one  day  Anna  Petrovna  will  let  him  marry 
her.  At  present  he  is  afraid  to  ask  her  for  the  mother  of 
Alexis.  But  Alexis  is  paving  the  way  by  calling  him  “my 
father.”  It  rests  with  Anna  Petrovna ;  for,  if  she  says 
the  word,  Daria  will  marry  Ivan  merely  to  please  a  good 
friend,  and  afterward  be  surprised  to  find  how  happy  he 
can  make  her. 

He  has  never  revealed,  and  never  will,  that  master-stroke 
of  fraud  with  which  he  baffled  fraud,  and  perpetuated  right 
by  wrong. 

He  is  right  not  to  boast  of  it,  and  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
doing  ill  to  record  it.  The  expression  so  many  French 
writers  delight  in,  “a  pious  fraud,”  is  the  most  Satanic 
phrase  I  know. 

I  did  not  invent  the  manoeuvre  which  is  the  point  of  this 
tale,  and  I  pray  Heaven  no  man  may  imitate  it. 
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[My  dear  lamented  brother,  William  Barrington  Reade,  was  first  a 
sailor,  then  a  soldier,  then  a  county  squire,  and  had  from  his 
youth  an  eye  for  character  and  live  facts  worth  noting  by  sea  or 
land.  He  furnished  me  from  his  experiences  several  tid-bits  that 
figure  in  my  printed  works;  for  instance,  in  “Hard  Cash,”  the 
character  and  fate  of  Maxley,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  square- 
rigged  vessel  attacked  by  the  schooner  ;  also  the  mad  yachtsman, 
and  his  imitation  of  piracy,  in  “  The  Jilt,”  &c.  So  now  I  offer 
the  public  his  little  study  of  a  real  character  in  rural  life.  Indeed, 
such  quiet  things  may  serve  to  relieve  the  general  character  of 
my  work  ;  for,  pen  in  hand,  I  am  fond  of  hot  passions  and  pic¬ 
torial  incidents,  and,  like  the  historians,  care  too  little  for  the 
“  middle  of  humanity.”] 

George  Moore,  a  shoemaker,  with  a  shock  head  of  black 
hair,  a  new  wife,  half  a  hundred  of  leather,  and  two  sove¬ 
reigns,  came  over  from  Ewrelme  to  Ipsden,  and  applied  to 
my  father  for  a  cottage  on  Scott’s  Common.  It  was  a  very 
large  cottage  ;  the  kitchen  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
long;  old  style — smoked  rafters,  diamond  panes,  & c. 

A  shed,  pigsty,  and  two  paddocks  went  with  the  tenement. 
Rent  of  the  lot,  £11.  Moore  became  the  tenant,  made  boots 
and  shoes  incessantly  for  years,  and  sold  them  at  Henley, 
Reading,  or  Wallingford  market.  He  would  carry  in  a 
sackful  on  his  back,  stand  behind  them  in  the  market-place, 
and  if  he  got  rid  of  them,  would  often  buy  a  pig  or  a  cow,  or 
even  a  pony,  with  such  excellent  judgment  that  he  always 
made  a  profit ;  and  when  he  bought  at  a  fair  he  often  sold 
his  purchase  on  the  road,  for  the  nimble  shilling  tempted 
him.  One  of  his  declared  axioms  was,  “  Quick  come  and 
safe  keep.” 

In  1849  my  brother  inherited  the  Ipsden  estates,  and  a 
year  or  two  afterward  occupied  an  old  house  of  his  near 
Scott’s  Common,  and  so  he  became  Mr.  Moore’s  neighbour. 
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He  soon  found  out  to  his  delight  that  this  shoemaker  was  a 
character,  his  leading  traits  ostentatious  parsimony,  humorous 
avarice,  and  jolly  dissatisfaction ;  his  phraseology  a  curious 
mixture  of  rural  dialect  and  metropolitan  acumen. 

As  many  of  his  sayings  sounded  like  proverbs,  my  brother 
once,  to  gratify  him  doubly,  said  :  “  Mr.  Moore,  neighbours 
should  be  neighbourly,”  and  set  him  to  measure  his  growing 
family  for  shoes.  He  might  as  well  have  given  the  order  to 
Pi’ocrustes  :  Moore  made  shoes  for  shops;  he  expected  feet 
to  fit  his  shoes ;  and,  after  all,  live  leather  is  more  yielding 
than  dead. 

The  bill  was  settled  one  halfpenny  short.  From  that  day, 
although  Moore’s  conversations  with  my  brother  rambled  over 
various  topics,  they  always  ended  one  way — “  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  there  was  a  halfpenny  to  come  last  account.” 

Then  the  humorist  wrould  fumble  for  this  halfpenny,  but 
never  find  it.  He  used  it  as  a  little  seton. 

Moore  once  related  to  him  his  visit  to  a  roadside  hotel  in 
the  old  coaching  days. 

“  I  came  in  mortal  hungry,  Squire,  and  there  was  a  table 
spread.  Don’t  know  as  ever  I  saw  so  much  vittles  all  at  one 
time.  Found  out  afterward  it  was  for  the  passengers’  dinner. 
Sets  me  down  just  before  the  beautifulest  ham — a  picture — 
takes  the  knife  and  fork,  and  sets  there  with  my  fistes  ” 
(pronounced  medievally  “fisteys”)  "on  the  table,  and  the 
knife  and  fork  in  ’em.  ‘  Landlerd,’  says  I  to  a  chap  in  a 
parson’s  tie,  ‘be  you  the  landlerd  ?’  No  ;  he  wras  the  waiter. 
‘Then,’  says  I,  ‘you  tell  the  landlerd  I  wants  to  speak  to  ’un 
very  particular ;  ’  so  presently  the  landlerd  comes,  as  round 
as  a  bar’l  mostly.  ‘  Landlerd,’  says  I,  with  my  fistes  on  the 
table,  and  the  knife  p’inting  uppards,  ‘  1  must  know  what  the 
reckoning  ool  be  afer  I  sticks  my  ferk  into ’t.’  ” 

Somebody  with  whom  he  traded  wanted  one  shilling  and 
tenpence  more  than  his  due  in  a  considerable  transaction. 
Moore  made  the  parish  ring. 

However,  he  appears  in  this  case  to  have  thought  he  owed 
mankind  in  general,  and  Scott’s  Common  in  particular,  an  ex¬ 
planation,  so  he  gave  it  to  the  gamekeeper.  Will  Johnstone 
—  Johnstone  retailed  it  at  the  “Black  Horse,”  and  round  it 
came  to  my  humorist  via  the  gardener. 

“Ye  may  say  one  shilling  and  tenpence  is  a  very  little 
sum.  Here’s  Moore  running  all  over  the  parish  after  one 
ten.  But  it’s  a  beginning.  A  text  is  a  little  thing ;  but 
parson  can  make  half-an-hour’s  sermon  on’t.” 
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Rustic  Oxfordshire  has  never  within  the  memory  of  man 
accepted  that  peevish  rule  of  the  grammarians,  “Two  nega¬ 
tives  make  an  affirmative.”  We  have  a  grammatical  creed 
worth  two  of  that.  We  hold  that  less  than  two  negatives 
might  be  taken  for  an  affirmative,  or  at  least  for  an  assent. 

A  Cambridge  man,  whom  his  college,  St.  John’s,  trans¬ 
planted  into  my  county  as  an  incumbent,  declared  to  me 
once  that  he  heard  a  native  of  my  county  address  a  band 
of  workmen  thus :  “  Han’t  never  a  one  of  you  chaps  seen 
nothing  of  no  hat  ?  ” 

Moore  accumulated  negatives  as  if  they  were  halfpence. 
A  neighbour  to  whom  he  had  now  and  then  lent  a  spade, 
or  a  frying-pan,  or  a  faggot,  offended  him,  and  they  slanged 
each  other  heartily  over  the  palings.  Moore  wound  up  the 
controversy  thus :  “  Don’t  you  never  come  to  my  house  for 
nothing  no  more,  for  ye  won’t  get  it.” 

The  population  of  Scott’s  Common  is  sparse,  but  the 
dialogue  being  both  long  and  loud,  seven  girls  had  collected, 
from  four  to  thirteen  years  old.  With  this  assembly  Moore 
shared  his  triumph.  “  There,  you  gals,  I  have  sewed  up  his 
stocking,”  said  George  Moore. 

Scott’s  Farm  was  a  small  holding  surrounded  by  woods, 
flat  enough  when  you  got  up  to  it,  but  on  very  high  ground. 
Not  a  drop  of  well-water  for  miles.  The  men  drank  no 
liquid  but  beer ;  the  women  tea  and  tadpoles. 

None  of  the  larger  tenants  would  be  bothered  with 
“Scott’s.”  But  small  farmers  are  poor  farmers  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  One  or  two  failed  on  it,  and  it  was  vacant.  The 
homestead  was  a  picture  to  look  at,  and  in  the  farmyard  a 
natural  cart-shed,  perhaps  without  its  fellow,  an  old  oak-tree 
twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  of  enormous  age.  The  top 
was  gone  entirely,  so  was  the  inside.  Nothing  stood  but  a 
large  hollow  stem  with  three  or  four  vertical  chasms,  one  so 
broad  that  a  cart  could  pass  into  the  wooden  funnel — yet 
that  shell  put  out  the  greenest  oak-leaves  in  all  the  country 
side.  An  artist  could  have  lived  at  Scott’s  Farm  and  made 
money.  But  the  acres  attached  to  the  delightful  residence 
made  it  a  bad  bargain  to  farmers ;  for  the  acres  and  the  low 
rent  tempted  the  tenants  to  farm. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  for  a  long  time  past 
Ireland  has  been  telling  England  a  falsehood,  and  England 
swallowing  it  for  a  self-evident  truth,  and  building  rotten 
legislation  on  it,  viz.,  that  the  rent  is  the  principal  expense 
of  a  farm. 
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It  is  not  one-fifth  the  expense  of  a  well-tilled  farm ;  and 
of  an  ill-cultivated  farm  not  one-tenth,  for  it  is  the  last 
thing  paid. 

Scott’s  Farm  was  one  out  of  a  hundred  examples  I  have 
seen.  The  rent  of  seventy -five  acres,  plus  a  charming 
house  and  homestead,  was  fifty  pounds.  Yet  one  bad 
farmer  after  another  broke  on  it,  and  grumbled  at  the  rent, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  the  rent  that  hurt  him,  for 
he  never  paid  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Moore  called  on  my  brother,  and  offered  to  rent 
Scott’s  Farm. 

My  brother  stared  with  amazement,  then  said  drily,  “  Did 
you  ever  do  me  an  injury  ?  ” 

“  Not  as  I  know  on.  Squire ;  nor  don’t  mean  to.” 

“  Then  why  should  I  do  you  one  ?  Scott’s  !  Why,  they 
all  break  on  it.” 

“Oh,”  said  Moore,  “folk  as  han’t  got  no  head-piece,  nor 
no  money  neither,  are  bound  to  break  on  a  farm.  ’Tain’t 
to  say  George  Moore  is  agoing  to  break.” 

My  brother  replied,  “  Oh,  I  know  you  are  a  good  judge 
of  live-stock,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  picked  up  a  notion 
of  farming  ;  but  you  see  it  requires  capital.” 

“  Well,  Squire,”  said  the  shoemaker,  “  I’m  not  a  thousand- 
pound  man,  but  I’m  a  nine-hundred-pound  man.  I’ll  show 
you  some  on’t ;  ”  and  he  actually  pulled  out  of  his  breeches 
pocket  seven  hundred  pounds  in  bank  notes,  and  presented 
them  as  his  references.  In  short,  he  rented  Scott’s  Farm. 

But  my  brother  could  never  bear  anybody  who  amused 
him  to  come  to  grief,  and  so  for  a  time  he  was  in  anxiety 
lest  Moore  should  lose  the  money  he  had  acquired  by  his 
industry,  and  kept  by  his  economy.  However,  the  new 
tenant  stocked  the  farm,  which  his  predecessors  had  not 
done,  and  let  fall  remarks  indicating  prosperity,  as  that  a 
farmer  had  no  business  to  go  to  his  barn-door  for  rent, 
and  that  he  could  make  a  living  anywhere.  Besides,  the 
rising  ricks  spoke  for  themselves. 

I  believe  he  had  been  tenant  nine  months  when,  one 
day,  my  brother,  seeing  him  smoking  a  pipe  over  his  farm¬ 
yard  gate,  dismounted  expressly  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Moore’s  first  sentence  betrayed  that  he  was  no  longer 
;  a  shoemaker. 

“  Look  ’ee  here.  Squire,  a  farmering  man  wants  to  have 
t  four  eyes  and  three  hands ;  two  for  work ;  one  is  always 
r  wanted  in  his  pocket — rent,  tithe,  labour,  taxes,  rates.  Why, 
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the  parish  tapped  me  three  times  last  month.  My  wife 
got  behind  in  her  washing  through  wasting  of  her  time 
counting  out  the  money  I  had  to  pay  away.  As  to  my 
men— I  be  counted  sharp,  but  I  must  be  split  in  two  to 
be  sharp  enough  for  they.” 

“  I  was  afraid  you  would  find  the  rent  heavy,”  said  my 
brother  innocently. 

“The  rent?”  cried  Mr.  Moore;  “I  don’t  vally  it  that!” 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  it.  “  But  how  about  the 
labour — men  and  horses  and  women;  and  the  three  crops 
of  weeds  on  one  field,  through  me  coming  after  tipplers 
and  fools  as  left  the  land  foul  for  Moore  to  clean  after  they. 

And  then - ”  He  paused,  and  jerking  his  thumb  over 

his  shoulder,  added :  “  the  black  slug  that  eats  up  the 

TENTH  OF  THE  LAND.” 

My  brother  did  not  understand  the  simile  one  bit  till  he 
followed  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moore’s  thumb,  and  beheld  a 
beneficed  clergyman  crossing  the  common  like  a  lamb,  all 
unconscious  of  the  injurious  metaphor  shot  after  him  by 
oppressed  agriculture. 

Having  suppressed  a  grin  with  some  difficulty,  my  brother 
said  gravely,  “  I’ll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Moore  ;  if  you  went  to 
church  a  little  oftener,  you  would  find  out  that  the  clergy 
are  worth  their  money  to  those  who  go  by  their  advice  in 
this  world,  and  so  learn  not  to  forget  the  next.  Come, 
now ;  our  parson  has  no  tithes,  and  only  a  very  small  stipend, 
yet  I  never  see  you  at  church.  Surely  you  might  go  once 
on  a  Sunday.” 

Now  I  must  premise  that  Mr.  A - ,  justly  dissatisfied 

with  the  morals  of  that  parish,  preached  sermons  which 
were  in  fact  philippics. 

“  Why,  Squire,”  said  Moore,  “  I  have  tried  ’un.  But  I  do 
take  after  my  horses ;  I  can’t  stand  all  whip  and  no  earn.” 

Undaunted  by  the  comparison,  his  landlord  gravely  re¬ 
minded  him  that  there  were  prayers  as  well  as  a  sermon,  and 
prayers  full  of  charity,  and  fitted  to  all  conditions  of  life. 

“Well,  Squire,”  said  the  farmer,  half  apologetically,  “I’ll 
tell  you  the  truth ;  I  never  was  a  hog  at  prayers.” 

It  was  a  pity  he  could  not  add  he  never  was  greedy  of 
this  world’s  goods. 

One  day  my  brother  heard  his  voice  rather  loud  in  the 
yard,  and  found  him  bargaining  with  a  lad  in  a  smock-frock 
— a  stranger. 
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At  sight  of  the  Squire  the  injured  farmer  appealed  to  him. 
“  Look  at  ’un,”  said  he,  “  a-standing  there.”  The  lad  remained 
impassive  as  the  gate-post  under  the  scrutiny  thus  dramati¬ 
cally  invited.  “  A  wants  ten  shilling  a  week,  and  three  pound 
Michaelmas.”  Then,  turning  from  my  brother  to  the  lad, 
“  Now,  what  did  you  have  at  your  last  place — without  a  lie  ?  ” 

“  Six  shillings,  and  a  pound  at  Michaelmas,”  said  the  young 
fellow  calmly. 

“  And  you  thinks  to  rise  me  ten  shillings  !  Now,  tell  ’ee 
what  it  is,  young  man,  you  hire  yourself  to  keep  the  mildew 
out  o’  my  wheat  and  the  rot  out  o’  my  sheep,  or  else  draa 
no  wages  out  o’  me.  You  make  me  safe  as  my  horses  shan’t 
go  broken-wunded,  nor  blind,  nor  lame,  while  you  be  driving 
on  ’em,  nor  my  cows  shan’t  slip  their  calves,  nor  my  sows 
shan’t  lay  over  their  litters  and  smother  ’em.  I  maunt  have 
no  fly  in  my  turmots  under  you,  my  barley  and  wuts  must 
come  to  the  rick  nice  and  dry  and  bright,  and  then  I’ll 
pay  you  half-a-sovereign  a  week.”  With  sudden  friendliness 
— “Where  did  ’ee  come  from?” 

“  Cholsey  village.” 

“  HoAvever  did  ’ee  find  your  wray  all  up  here  ?  ” 

The  lad  said  it  was  only  six  miles  :  he  had  found  his  way 
easy  enough. 

“  Then  you’ll  find  it  easier  back.  Good  morning.” 

And  off  he  went.  The  lad  put  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets  and  strolled  away  unmoved  in  another  direction ; 
and  my  brother  retired  swiftly  to  take  down  every  syllable 
of  this  inimitable  dialogue.  It  afterward  appeared  that  his 
was  the  only  genuine  exit  ;  the  other  two  were  examples 
of  what  the  French  dramatists  call  fausse  sortie.  For  the 
very  next  day  this  Cholsey  lad  was  at  wrork  for  Mr.  Moore. 

“Halloo  !”  said  my  brother.  “  Why,  you  parted  never  to 
meet  again — far  as  the  poles  asunder.  Ha  !  ha  !  ” 

“Oh,  that  is  how  we  begins!”  explained  Moore,  with  a 
grin.  “  Bought  him  at  my  own  price.  But  ”  (writh  sudden 
gloom)  “a  wool  have  two  pound  Michaelmas,  the  risolute 
to-a-d.” 


Moore  had  a  cur  his  wife  implored  him  to  hang  out  of 
her  way.  “Well,”  said  he,  “anything  for  a  quiet  life.  You 
find  the  card ;  I’ll  find  the  labour.” 

Ere  a  cord  was  found  Moore  caught  sight  of  the  good, 
easy  Squire ;  he  came  out  and  told  him  Toby  had  been 
poaching  on  his  own  account,  and  had  better  be  tied  up 
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except  when  wanted.  Offered  him  for  three  half-crowns, 
praised  him  up  to  the  skies. 

Squire  Easy  submitted  to  the  infliction,  and  Toby  was  sent 
to  the  kennel. 

Next  week,  Moore  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  “  I  let  ’ee 
have  Toby  too  cheap ;  I  hear  of  all  sides  as  he’s  the  best 
rabbiter  you  ha’  got,  a  regular  hexpeditious  good  dog.” 

He  gave  his  landlord  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  gentleman  needed  sorely ;  for  he  was  never 
known  to  make  one  good  bargain  in  all  his  life.  Said  Mr. 
Moore :  “  Don’t  you  never  listen  to  a  chap  as  won’t  say 
aforeliand  how  much  he’ll  give  or  take  to  a  farthing,  or  a 
halfpenny  at  the  very  outside.  When  that  there  humbug  says 
to  you,  fOh,  we  shan’t  quarrel,’  says  you,  ‘  I’ll  take  care  of 
that,  for  down  you  puts  it  to  a  farthing.’  When  he  says, 
‘  Oh,  I’ll  not  hurt  you,’  says  you,  ‘  Oh  yes,  ye  will,  if  I  give 
you  a  chance  ;  put  it  down  to  a  farthing,  or  I’m  off’  ” 

He  let  his  parlour  and  a  bedroom  to  a  lodger  for  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  a  sum  unheard  of  in  those  parts. 

This  transpired  in  a  few  months,  and  my  brother  con¬ 
gratulated  him. 

Here  is  his  reply,  ad  verbum  : 

“Why,  Squire,  it  doesn’t  all  stick  to  me.  There’s  my 
missus,  she  is  took  off  her  work  to  attend  to  he.  Then 
there’s  a  gre-at  hearty  gal  I’m  fossed  to  hire.  There  goes 
eighteenpence  a  week  and  her  vittels.  I  tried  to  get 
a  sickly  one  as  wouldn’t  eat  my  head  off,  but  there  warn’t 
a  sickly  one  as  ’ud  come.  Feared  of  a  little  work  !  Now” 
(with  sudden  severity),  “do  I  get  half-a-guinea  out  of  he?” 
Then  with  a  shout:  “No!”  Then  with  the  sudden  calm¬ 
ness  of  unalterable  conviction  :  “Not  by  sixpence.” 

This  seems  a  tough  man,  not  to  be  easily  moved,  a  wary 
man,  not  to  be  outwitted ;  yet  misfortune  befell  him,  and 
rankled  for  years. 

My  brother  left  Oxfordshire  and  settled  in  a  milder 
climate.  During  his  long  sojourn  there,  a  vague  report 
reached  him  that  bad  money  had  been  passed  on  Moore, 
and  he  had  made  the  district  ring. 

When  after  seven  years  my  brother  returned  to  his  native 
woods,  he  looked  in  at  Scott’s  Farm,  and  there  was  Moore, 
the  only  familiar  face  about  'which  did  not  seem  a  day  older. 
After  other  friendly  inquiries  my  brother  said  : 

“  But  how  about  the  bad  money  that  was  passed  on  you  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it.” 
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“  That  I  wool,”  said  Moore,  delighted  to  find  a  good 
listener  to  a  grievance  which  to  him  was  ever  new,  though 
the  circumstance  was  five  years  old.  “  I  was  at  dung-cart 
most  of  that  day,  and  then  I  washed,  and  tried  to  get  a 
minute  to  milk  the  cow ;  but  bless  your  heart,  they  never 
will  let  me  milk  her  afore  sunset.  It’s  Moore  here,  and 
Moore  there,  from  half-a-dozen  of  ’em ;  and  Mr.  Moore  here, 
and  Mr.  Moore  there,  from  the  one  or  two  as  have  learned 
manners,  which  very  few  of  ’em  have  in  these  parts ;  and 
between  ’em  they  alius  contrive  to  keep  me  from  my  own 
cow  till  dusk.  Well,  sir,  I  had  got  leave  to  milk  her,  hurry- 
scurry  as  usual,  and  night  coming  on,  when  a  man  I  had 
sold  a  fat  hog  to  came  into  the  yard  to  pay.  ‘  Wait  a 
minute,’  says  I.  But  no,  he  was  like  the  rest,  couldn’t  let 
me  milk  her  in  peace ;  wanted  to  settle  and  drive  the 
baacon  home.  So  I  took  my  head  out  o’  the  cow,  and  I 
went  to  him  without  so  much  as  letting  my  smock  down, 
and  he  gave  me  the  money  £6,  17s.  I  took  the  gold  in  one 
hand  so,  and  the  silver  in  t’other  so,  and  I  went  across  the 
yard  to  the  house,  and  I  asked  the  missus  to  get  a  light, 
and  then  I  told  the  money  before  her,  six  sovereigns  and 
seventeen  shillings,  and  left  her  to  scratch  him  a  receipt, 
while  I  went  back  to  my  cow,  and  I  thought  to  milk  her 
in  peace  at  last.  But  before  I  had  drained  her  as  should 
be,  out  comes  my  missus,  and  screams  fit  to  wake  the  dead : 
‘  George  !  George  !  ’  ‘I  be  coming,’  says  I ;  so  I  up  with 
the  milk-pail  and  goes  to  her.  ‘  Whose  cat’s  dead  now?’ 
says  I,  ‘for  mercy’s  sake.’ 

“  ‘  Come  in,  come  in,’  says  she.  ‘  George,  whoever  is  that 
man  ?  He  have  paid  us  a  bad  shilling  ;  look  at  that.’  Well, 
we  tried  that  there  shilling  on  the  table  first,  and  then  on 
the  hearth  :  ’twas  bad ;  couldn’t  be  wus.  ‘  Run  after  him,' 
says  she  ;  ‘  run  this  moment.’  ‘  Lard,’  says  I,  ‘  they  be  half 
way  to  Wallingford  by  this  time.  Here,  give  me  a  scrap 
of  paper.  I’ll  carry  it  about  in  my  fob  ;  he  goes  to  all  the 
markets;  he  will  change  it,  you  may  be  sure.’ 

“  Well,  the  very  next  Friday  as  ever  was  I  met  him  at 
Wallingford  market,  pulls  out  the  paper,  shows  him  the 
shilling,  tells  him  it  warn’t  good.  He  looks  at  it  and  agrees 
with  me.  ‘  Then  change  it,  if  you  please,’  says  I.  ‘  What 
for?’  says  he.  ‘I  don’t  want  no  bad  shillings  no  more  nor 
you  do.’  ‘But,’  says  I,  ‘price  of  hog  was  six  seventeen, 
and  you  only  paid  six  sixteen  in  money.’  ‘Yes,  I  did,’  says 
he.  ‘I  gave  you  six  seventeen.’  ‘No,  ye  didn’t.’  ‘Yes,  I 
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did.’  ‘  No,  ye  didn’t ;  you  gave  me  six  sixteen  and  this.  Now, 
my  man,’  says  I,  ‘act  honest  and  pay  me  t’other  shilling.’ 
No,  he  wouldn’t.  There  was  a  crowd  by  this  time,  so  I  said, 
‘  Look  here,  gentlemen,  I  sold  this  man  a  hog,  and  he  gave 
me  this  in  part  pay,  which  it  ain’t  a  real  shilling,  and  mine 
was  a  genuine  hog ;  ’  so  they  all  said  it  warn’t  a  shilling  at 
all.  When  the  man  heard  that  he  was  for  slipping  off,  but  I 
stepped  after  him  with  half  the  market  at  my  heels.  ‘  Will 
you  pay  me  my  shilling  ?  ’  ‘I  don’t  owe  you  no  shilling,’ 
says  he.  ‘  You  do,’  says  I  ;  ‘and  pay  me  my  shilling  you 
shall.’  ‘  I  won’t.’  ‘  You  shall;  I’ll  pison  your  life  else.’ 

“Next  time  of  asking,  as  the  saying  is,  was  Reading 
market.  Catches  him  cheapening  a  calf.  Takes  out  shilling. 
‘Now,’  says  I,  ‘here’s  your  bad  shilling  as  you  gave  me  for 
my  hog — which  it  is  a  warning  to  honest  folk  with  calves  to 
sell,’  says  I.  ‘Be  you  going  to  change  it?’  ‘No,  I  bain’t.’ 
‘You  bain’t?’  says  I.  ‘You  shall,  then,’  says  I.  ‘Time  will 
show,’  says  he,  and  bid  me  good-day,  ironical.  I  let  him 
get  a  little  away,  and  then  I  stepped  after  him.  ‘  Hy,  stop 
that  gentleman,’  I  hallooed.  ‘  He  has  given  me  a  bad 
shilling.’  You  might  hear  me  all  over  the  market.  Then  he 
threatened  defanation  or  summat ;  I  didn’t  keer  ;  I  bawled 
him  out  o’  Reading  market  that  there  afternoon. 

“  Met  him  at  Henley  next ;  commenced  operations — took 
out  the  shilling.  He  crossed  over  directly,  I  after  ’un,  and 
held  out  theishilling.  ‘’Tain’t  no  use,’  says  I.  ‘You  shan’t 
do  no  business  in  this  here  county  till  you  have  changed  this 
here  shilling.  Come,  my  man,  ’tis  only  a  shilling ;  what  is 
all  this  here  to-do  about  a  shilling  ?  ’  says  I  ;  ‘  act  honest  and 
give  me  my  shilling,  and  take  this  here  keepsake  back.’  ‘  I 
won’t,’  says  he.  ‘You  won’t?’  says  I;  ‘then  I’ll  hunt  you 
out  of  every  market  in  England.  I’ll  hunt  ye  into  the 
wilderness  and  the  hocean  wave.’ 

“  He  got  very  sick  of  me  in  a  year  or  two’s  marketing,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  for  I  never  missed  a  market  now ,  because  of  the 
shilling.  He  had  to  give  up  trade  and  go  home  whenever  he 
saw  my  shilling  and  me  a  coming.” 

“  And  so  you  tired  him  out  ?  ” 

“That  I  did.” 

“  And  got  your  shilling  ?  ” 

“That  I  did  not.  He  found  a  way  to  cheat  me,  after  all  ” 
(with  a  sudden  yell  of  reprobation).  “  He  went  and  died — 
and  here’s  the  shilling.” 
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Patrick  O’ Rafferty  was  a  small  farmer  in  the  County 
Leinster.  He  and  his  father  before  him  had  been  yearly 
tenants  to  Squire  Ormsby  for  fifty  years  on  very  easy  terms. 

Patrick,  more  uneasy  than  his  sire,  now  and  then  pestered 
this  Squire  for  a  lease.  Then  the  Squire  used  to  say,  “Well, 
if  you  make  a  point  of  it,  I  will  have  the  land  valued,  and 
a  lease  drawn  accordingly.”  But  this  iniquitous  proposal 
always  shut  O’ Rafferty’s  mouth  for  a  time.  He  was  called 
in  the  village  Paddy  Luck ;  and  certainly  he  had  the  luck  to 
get  into  a  good  many  fights  and  other  scrapes,  and  to  get  out 
of  them  wonderfully.  It  was  he  who  set  the  name  rolling ; 
his  neighbours  did  but  accept  it. 

He  professed  certain  powers  akin  to  divination,  and  they 
were  not  generally  ridiculed,  for  he  was  right  one  time  in 
five,  and  that  was  enough,  for  credulity  always  forgets  the 
usual  and  remembers  the  eccentric. 

This  worthy  had  a  cow  to  sell,  and  drove  her  in  to  the 
nearest  fair.  He  put  twelve  pounds  on  her  and  was  laughed 
at.  She  was  dry  and  she  was  ugly.  “  Twelve  pounds  !  Go 
along  wid  ye.”  “Never  mind  her,”  was  Pat’s  reply.  “I’m 
Paddy  Luck,  and  it’s  meself  that  will  sell  the  baste  for  twelve 
pounds,  and  divil  a  ha’penny  less.”  This  was  his  proclama¬ 
tion  all  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  condescended  to 
ten  pounds,  just  to  oblige  the  community.  At  sunset  he 
managed  to  get  eight  pounds,  and  a  bystander  told  him  he 
was  a  lucky  fellow. 

“  That  is  no  news,  thin,”  said  he.  It  was  dark,  and 
he  was  tired ;  his  home  was  twelve  Irish  miles  off ;  he 
resolved  to  sleep  in  the  town.  In  the  meantime  he  went 
to  a  tavern  and  regaled  his  purchaser,  drank,  danced, 
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daffed,  showed  his  money,  got  drunk,  and  was  robbed 
by  one  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  who  prowl  about  a 
fair. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  next  time  he  ordered 
liquor  on  a  liberal  scale — for  he  was  one  who  treated  semi- 
circularly  in  his  cups — he  could  not  find  a  shilling  to  pay, 
and  the  landlord  put  him  out  into  the  street.  He  cooled 
himself  at  a  neighbouring  pump,  and  went  in  search  of 
gratuitous  lodgings.  The  hard-hearted  town  did  not  provide 
these,  so  he  walked  out  of  it  into  sweeter  air.  He  was  not 
sick  nor  sorry.  Quite  the  reverse.  He  congratulated  himself 
on  his  good  luck.  “Sure,  now,”  said  he,  “if  I  had  sold  her 
for  twelve  pounds,  it’s  four  pounds  I’d  be  losing  by  that  same 
bargain.” 

Some  little  distance  outside  the  town  he  found  a  deserted 
hovel ;  there  was  no  door,  window,  nor  floor  ;  but  the  roof 
was  free  from  holes  in  one  or  two  places,  and  there  was  a  dry 
corner  and  a  heap  of  straw  in  it.  Paddy  thanked  his  stars 
for  providing  him  with  so  complete  and  gratuitous  a  shelter, 
and  immediately  burrowed  into  the  straw,  and  wras  about  to 
drop  asleep  when  the  glimmer  of  a  lantern  shot  in  through 
the  doorway,  and  voices  muttered  outside. 

Patrick  nestled  deeper  in  the  straw ;  he  was  a  trespasser, 
and  it  seemed  too  late  and  yet  too  early  for  the  virtues, 
charity  included,  to  be  afoot. 

Two  men  came  in  with  a  sack,  a  spade,  and  a  lantern ; 
one  of  them  lifted  the  lantern  up  and  took  a  cursory  glance 
round  the  premises.  Patrick,  whom  the  spade  had  set  a- 
shivering,  held  his  breath.  Then  the  man  put  the  lantern 
down,  and  his  companion  went  to  work  and  dug,  not  a  grave, 
as  panting  Pat  expected,  but  a  big  round  hole. 

This  done,  they  emptied  the  sack ;  out  rolled  and  tinkled 
silver  salvers  of  all  sizes,  coffee-pots,  teapots,  forks,  spoons, 
brooches,  necklaces,  rings — a  mine  of  wealth,  that  glowed 
and  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  lantern. 

Patrick  began  to  perspire  as  well  as  tremble.  The  men 
filled  in  the  hole,  stamped  the  earth  firmly  down,  and  then 
lighted  their  pipes  and  held  a  consultation.  The  question 
was  how  to  dispose  of  these  valuables.  After  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  they  agreed  that  one  Barney  wras  the  fence 
they  would  invite  to  the  spot,  and  if  he  would  not  give  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  spoil,  they  would  take  it  to  Dublin. 
It  transpired  that  Barney  lived  at  some  distance,  but  not  too 
far  to  come  to-morrow  evening  and  inspect  the  booty.  Then, 
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if  he  would  spring  to  their  price,  they  would  go  home  with 
him  and  receive  the  coin. 

“  My  luck  !  ”  thought  Patrick.  “  What  need  had  they  to 
light  their  pipes  and  chatter  like  two  old  women  about  such 
a  trifle,  without  searching  the  straw  first,  the  omadhauns!” 
The  thieves  retired,  and  lucky  Pat  went  quietly  to  sleep. 

He  awoke  in  broad  daylight,  and  strolled  back  into  the 
town.  He  walked  jauntily,  for,  if  he  had  no  money,  he 
possessed  a  secret.  He  was  too  Irish  and  too  sly  to  go  to  the 
police-office  at  once ;  his  little  game  was  to  try  and  find  out 
who  had  been  robbed,  and  what  reward  they  would  give. 

Meantime,  he  had  to  breakfast  off  a  stale  roll  given  him  by  a 
baker  out  of  charity.  About  noon  he  passed  through  a  princi¬ 
pal  street,  and  lo  !  in  a  silversmith’s  shop  was  a  notice,  written 
very  large  : 

“THIRTY  GUINEAS  REWARD! 

“  Whereas  these  premises  were  broken  into  last  night,  and 
the  following  valuable  property  abstracted  :  ” 

Then  followed  an  inventory  a  foot  long. 

“  The  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who  will 
give  such  information  as  may  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
thieves  and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  goods,  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  thereof.” 

Patrick  walked  in  and  asked  to  see  the  proprietor.  A 
little  fussy  man  in  a  great  state  of  agitation  responded  to 
that  query. 

“  Are  you  in  arnest  now,  sorr  ?  ”  asked  Pat. 

“  In  earnest !  Of  course  I  am.” 

“  What  if  a  dacent  poor  boy  like  me  was  to  find  you  the 
silver  and  thieves  and  all  ?  ” 

“  I’d  give  you  the  thirty  guineas,  and  my  blessing  into  the 
bargain.” 

“  Maybe  ye  wouldn’t  like  to  give  me  my  dinner  an’  all, 
by  raison  I’m  just  famishing  with  hunger?  ” 

This  proposal  raised  suspicion,  and  the  proprietor  asked 
his  name. 

“  Patrick  O’Rafferty.  I’m  tenant  to  Squire  Onnsby.” 

“  I  know  him.  Well,  Patrick,  I  suppose  you  can  give  me 
some  information.  I’ll  risk  the  dinner,  anyway.” 

“Ah,  well,  sorr,”  said  Patrick,  “they  say  ‘ fling  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  whale.'  A  rumpsteak  and  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  favourite 
repast  of  mine  ;  when  I  have  had  'em  I’ll  arn  ’em,  by  the 
holy  poker !  ” 
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“Step  into  my  back  parlour,  Mr.  O’Rafferty,”  said  the 
silversmith. 

He  then  sent  for  the  rumpsteak  very  loud,  and  for  a 
policeman  in  a  whisper. 

The  steak  came  first,  and  was  most  welcome.  When  he  had 
eaten  it,  the  modest  O’Rafferty  asked  for  a  pipe  and  pot. 

While  he  smoked  and  sipped  calmly  the  disguised  police¬ 
man  arrived,  and  was  asked  to  examine  him  through  a  little 
window. 

“Does  he  look  like  crime?”  whispered  the  silversmith. 

“  No,”  said  the  policeman.  “  Calf-like  innocence  and 
impudence  galore.” 

The  jeweller  asked  O’ Rafferty  to  step  out.  “  Now,  sir,” 
said  he,  “you  have  had  your  dinner,  and  I  don’t  grudge  it 
you ;  but  if  this  is  a  jest,  let  it  end  here,  for  I  am  in  sore 
trouble,  and  it  would  be  a  heartless  thing  to  play  on  me.” 

“  Och,  hear  to  him  !  ”  cried  Patrick,  with  a  whine  as  dole¬ 
ful  as  sudden.  “Did  iver  an  O’Rafferty  make  a  jist  of  an 
honest  man’s  trouble,  or  ate  a  male  off  his  losses  ?  But  what 
is  a  hungry  man  worth  ?  I  could  not  see  how  to  do  your 
work  while  I  was  famished ;  but  now  my  belly  is  full,  and 
my  head  fuller,  glory  be  to  God  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,”  said  the  jeweller,  aside  to  the 
detective,  “  he  tells  me  nothing,  and  yet  somehow  he  gives 
me  confidence.  But,  Mr.  O’ Rafferty,  do  consider — time  flies, 
and  I’m  no  nearer  my  stolen  goods.  What  is  the  first  step 
we  are  to  take  ?  ” 

“  The  first  step  was  to  fill  my  belly  ;  the  next  step  is  to 
find  me — och,  murther,  it  is  a  rarity  !  ” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  the  disguised  officer.  “  Find  you 
what  ?  ” 

“  A  policeman — that  isn’t  a  fool.” 


II 

This  was  a  stinger,  and  so  sudden,  his  hearers  looked 
rather  sheepish  at  him.  It  was  the  policeman  who  answered. 

“  If  you  will  come  to  the  station,  I  will  undertake  to  find 
you  that.” 

Patrick  assented,  and  on  the  way  they  made  friends ;  his 
companion  revealed  himself,  and  forgave  the  stinger,  and 
Patrick,  pleased  with  his  good-temper,  let  him  into  the  plan 
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he  had  matured  while  smoking  his  pipe  and  appearing  to 
lose  time.  All  Patrick  stipulated  was  that  he  himself  should 
be  the  person  in  command  ;  and  as  he  alone  knew  where  the 
booty  was,  and  was  manifestly  as  crafty  as  a  badger,  this  was 
cheerfully  acceded  to.  So,  an  hour  before  dusk,  four  fellows 
that  looked  like  countrymen  drove  a  cart  full  of  straw  up  to 
the  hovel,  and  made  a  big  heap  by  adding  it  to  what  was 
there  already. 

Then  two  drove  the  cart  back  to  the  edge  of  the  town, 
and  put  the  horse  up,  and  rejoined  their  companions  in 
ambush,  all  but  one,  and  he  hid  in  a  dry  ditch  opposite. 
They  were  all  armed,  and  the  outside  wratcher  had  a  novel 
weapon — a  powerful  blue  light  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  squib. 

It  is  a  dreary  business  waiting  at  night  for  criminals  who 
may  never  come  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  may  be  desperate,  and 
fight  like  madmen,  or  wild  cats. 

Eight  o’clock  came — nine — ten — eleven — twelve  ;  the 
watchers  were  chilled  and  stiff,  and  Patrick  sleepy. 

One  of  the  policeman  whispered  to  him,  “They  won’t 
come  to-night.  Are  you  sure  they  have  not  been  and 
taken  up  the  swag  ?  ” 

“Not  sure;  but  I  think  not.”  The  policeman  growled, 
and  muttered  something  about  a  mare’s  nest. 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  another. 

“  What  ?”  in  an  agitated  whisper. 

“  Wheels  !  ” 

Silence. 

They  all  remained  as  still  as  death.  The  faint  wheels, 
that  would  have  been  inaudible  by  day,  rattled  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  was  late  for  a  bona  Jide  traveller  to  be  on  the 
road.  Would  the  wheels  pass  the  hovel  ? 

They  came  up  fast  ;  then  they  stopped  suddenly.  To  the 
watchers  everything  w'as  audible,  and  every  sound  magnified. 
When  the  drag  stopped  it  was  like  a  railway  train  pulling 
up.  Men  leaped  out,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  ground. 
When  three  figures  bustled  into  the  hovel  it  sounded  like 
a  rush  of  men.  Then  came  a  thrilling  question  :  Would 
the  thieves  examine  the  premises  before  they  looked  for 
the  booty  ?  The  chances  were  they  would. 

Well,  they  did  not.  They  were  in  great  anxiety,  too,  but 
it  took  the  form  of  hurry.  They  dug  furiously,  displayed  the 
booty  to  Barney  all  in  a  hurry,  and  demanded  their  price. 

“  Now,  then,  one  hundred  pounds,  or  take  your  last  look 
.  »  >> 
at  em. 
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“  One  hundred  pounds  !  ”  whined  Barney.  “  Can’t  be 
done.” 

“Very  well ;  there’s  no  time  to  bargain.” 

“  I’ll  give  eighty  pounds.  But  I  shall  lose  money  by  ’em.” 

‘'Blarney!  they  are  worth  a  thousand.  Here,  Jem,  put 
’em  up ;  we  can  do  better  in  Dublin.” 

Barney  whined  and  remonstrated,  but  ended  by  consenting 
to  give  the  price. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  hovel 
gleamed  with  a  lurid  fire,  so  vivid  and  penetrating  that  every 
crevice  of  it  and  the  very  cobwebs  came  out  distinct. 

The  thieves  yelled  with  dismay,  and  one  ran  away  from 
the  light,  slap  into  the  danger,  and  was  dazzled  again  with 
opening  bulls’  eyes,  and  captured  like  a  lamb.  The  other 
rushed  blindfold  at  the  entrance,  but  his  temple  encountered 
a  cold  pistol,  and  a  policeman  immovable  as  a  statue.  He 
recoiled,  and  was  in  that  moment  of  hesitation  pinned  from 
behind  and  handcuffed — click  !  As  for  Barney,  from  whom 
no  fight  was  expected,  he  was  allowed  to  clamber  up  the 
walls  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  then  tumble  down,  until  the 
four-wheel  they  had  come  in  was  brought  up  by  Paddy 
O’ Rafferty.  Then  the  thieves  were  bundled  in,  and  sat 
each  of  them  between  two  honest  men,  and  the  fence  was 
attached  by  the  wrist  to  a  policeman,  who  walked  him  to 
the  same  destination;  but,  like  friend  Virgil’s  bull,  multa 
reluctantem,  hanging  back  in  vain,  and  in  vain  bribing  the 
silent,  impenetrable  Bobby. 

Pat  slept  at  the  station,  and  next  morning  the  jeweller 
gave  his  thirty  guineas  with  a  good  heart,  but  omitted 
the  blessing.  Patrick  whined  dismally  at  this  very  serious 
omission,  and  the  worthy  little  fellow  gave  it  him  with 
glistening  eyes,  “For,”  said  he,  “I’ll  own  now  the  loss 
would  have  ruined  me.  I  find  by  my  books  they  cost  me 
thirteen  hundred  pounds.”  So  then  he  blessed  him  solemnly, 
and  Pat  went  home  rejoicing.  “  I’ll  have  more  luck  than 
ever  now,”  said  he.  “I’ll  have  all  sorts  of  luck  now — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.” 

When  he  got  home  he  told  the  story  inaccurately,  and 
like  a  monomaniac ;  that  is  to  say,  he  suppressed  all  the 
fortitude  and  sagacity  he  had  shown.  These  were  qualities 
he  possessed,  so  he  thought  nothing  of  them. 

Luck  and  divination  were  what  he  prided  himself  on. 
His  version  ran  thus :  he  had  the  luck  not  to  sell  his  cow 
till  nightfall,  the  still  better  luck  to  be  robbed  of  his  money, 
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and  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then,  thanks 
to  his  superlative  luck,  the  Queen’s  jeweller  had  been  robbed 
of  silver  salvers  the  size  of  the  harvest-moon,  two  gallon  tea¬ 
pots,  pearls  like  hazel  nuts,  and  diamonds  as  big  as  broad 
beans  ;  and  seeing  no  other  way  to  recover  them,  and  hearing 
that  the  wise  man  of  Gannachee  was  in  the  town,  had  given 
him  a  good  dinner  and  his  pipe,  and  begged  him  to  use  all 
his  powers  as  a  seer ;  of  all  which  the  upshot  was  that  he 
had  put  the  police  on  the  right  track,  and  recovered  the 
booty,  and  caged  the  thieves,  and  marched  home  with  the 
reward. 

In  telling  this  romance,  he  was  careful  to  take  out  the 
thirty  sovereigns  and  jingle  them,  and  this  musical  appeal 
to  the  senses  so  overpowered  the  understandings  of  his 
neighbours  that  they  swallowed  the  wondrous  tale  like 
spring  water. 

After  this  few  were  bold  enough  to  resist  his  pretensions 
to  luck  and  divination.  He  was  often  consulted,  especially 
about  missing  property,  and  as  he  now  and  then  guessed 
right,  and  sometimes  had  taken  the  precaution  to  hide  the 
property  himself,  which  materially  increased  his  chances  of 
finding  it,  he  passed  for  a  seer. 

One  fine  day  Squire  Ormsby  learned  to  his  dismay  that  his 
pantry  had  been  broken  into  and  a  mass  of  valuable  plate 
taken.  Mr.  Ormsby  was  much  distressed,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  value,  but  the  length  of  time  certain  pieces 
had  been  in  his  family.  He  distrusted  the  police  and 
publicity  in  these  cases,  and  his  wife  prevailed  on  him  to 
send  for  Patrick  O’ Rafferty. 

That  worthy  came,  and  heard  the  story.  He  looked  at 
the  lady  and  gentleman,  and  his  self-deception  began  to 
ooze  out  of  him.  To  humbug  his  humble  neighbours  was 
not  difficult  nor  dangerous,  but  to  deceive  and  then  unde¬ 
ceive  and  disappoint  his  landlord  was  quite  another  matter. 

He  put  on  humility,  and  said  this  was  a  matter  beyond  him 
entirely.  Then  the  Squire  was  angry,  and  said  bitterly  : 
“No  doubt  he  would  rather  oblige  his  neighbours,  or  a  shop¬ 
keeper  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  than  the  man  whose  land 
had  fed  him  and  his  for  fifty  years.”  He  was  proceeding  in 
the  same  strain  when  poor  Pat,  with  that  dismal  whine  the 
merry  soul  was  subject  to  occasionally,  implored  him  not  to 
murder  him  entirely  with  hard  words ;  he  would  do  his  best. 

“No  man  can  do  more,”  said  Mr.  Ormsby.  “ Now,  how 
will  you  proceed  ?  Can  we  render  you  any  assistance  ?  ” 
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Patrick  said  humbly,  and  in  a  downcast  way,  he  would  like 
to  see  the  place  where  the  thieves  got  in. 

He  was  taken  to  the  pantry  window,  and  examined  it 
inside  and  out,  and  all  the  servants  peeped  at  him. 

“What  next?”  asked  the  Squire. 

Then  Patrick  inwardly  resolved  to  get  a  good  dinner  out 
of  this  business,  however  humiliating  the  end  of  it  might 
be.  “  Sorr,”  said  he,  “  ye’ll  have  to  give  me  a  room  all  to 
myself,  and  a  rumpsteak  and  onions ;  and  after  that,  your 
servants  must  bring  me  three  pipes  and  three  pints  of  home¬ 
brewed  ale.  Brewers’  ale  hasn’t  the  same  spiritual  effect  on 
a  seer’s  mind.” 

The  order  was  given,  and  set  the  kitchen  on  fire  with 
curiosity.  Some  disbelieved  his  powers,  but  more  believed 
them,  and  cited  the  jeweller’s  business  and  other  examples. 

When  the  first  pipe  and  pint  were  to  go  to  him  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  between  the  magnates  of  the  kitchen 
who  should  take  it  up.  At  last  the  butler  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  insisted  on  the  footman  taking  it.  Accordingly  he 
did  so. 

Meantime  Patrick  sat  in  state  digesting  the  good  food. 
He  began  to  feel  a  physical  complacency,  and  to  defy  the 
future ;  he  only  regretted  that  he  had  confined  his  demand 
to  one  dinner  and  three  pots.  To  him  in  this  frame  of  mind 
entered  the  footman  with  pipe  and  pint  of  ale  as  clear  as 
Madeira. 

Says  Patrick,  looking  at  the  pipe,  “This  is  the  first 

o  y  > f  .  A 

of  em. 

The  footman  put  the  things  down  rather  hurriedly  and 
vanished. 

“  Humph,”  said  Pat  to  himself,  “you  don’t  seem  to  care 
for  my  company.” 

He  sipped  and  smoked,  and  his  mind  worked. 

The  footman  went  to  the  butler  with  a  scared  face,  and 
said,  “  I  won’t  go  near  him  again ;  he  said  I  was  one.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  said  the  butler ;  “  I’ll  take  up  the  next.” 

He  did  so.  Patrick  gazed  in  his  face,  took  the  pipe,  and 
said,  sotto  voce : 

“  This  is  the  second  ;  ”  then  very  regretfully,  “  Only  one 
more  to  come.” 

The  butler  went  away  much  discomposed,  and  told  the 
housekeeper. 

“  I  can  t  believe  it,”  said  she.  “  Anyway,  I’ll  know  the 
worst.” 
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So  in  due  course  she  took  up  the  third  pipe  and  pint,  and 
wore  propitiatory  smiles. 

“  This  is  the  last  of  ’em,”  said  Patrick  solemnly,  and  looked 
at  the  glass. 

The  housekeeper  went  down  all  in  a  flutter.  “  We  are 
found  out,  we  are  ruined,”  said  she.  “  There  is  nothing  to 

be  done  now  but -  Yes,  there  is ;  we  must  buy  him,  or 

put  the  comether  on  him  before  he  sees  the  master.” 

Patrick  was  half  dozing  over  his  last  pipe  when  he  heard 
a  rustle  and  a  commotion,  and  lo !  three  culprits  on  their 
knees  to  him.  With  that  instinctive  sagacity  which  was  his 
one  real  gift — so  he  underrated  it — he  said,  with  a  twinkling 
eye: 

“  Och,  thin,  you’ve  come  to  make  a  clane  brist  of  it,  the 
three  Chrischin  vartues  and  haythen  graces  that  ye  are. 
Ye  may  save  yourselves  the  throuble.  Sure  I  know  all 
about  it.” 

“Wre  see  you  do.  Y’are  wiser  than  Solomon,”  said  the 
housekeeper.  “  But  sure  ye  wouldn’t  abuse  your  wisdom  to 
ruin  three  poor  bodies  like  us  !  ” 

“  Poor  !  ”  cried  Patrick.  “  Is  it  poor  ye  call  yourselves  ? 
Ye  ate  and  drink  like  fighting-cocks ;  y’are  clothed  in  silk 
and  plush  and  broadcloth,  and  your  wages  is  all  pocket 
money  and  pin  money.  Yet  ye  must  rob  the  man  that  feeds 
and  clothes  ye.” 

“  It  is  true  !  it  is  true  !  ”  cried  the  butler. 

“  He  spakes  like  a  priest,”  said  the  woman. 

“  Oh,  alanna  !  don’t  be  hard  on  us ;  it  is  all  the  devil’s 
doings  ;  he  timpted  us.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ” 

“  Whisht,  now,  and  spake  sinse,”  said  Patrick  roughly.  “  Is 
it  melted  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  ?” 

“  Can  you  lay  your  hands  on  it  ?  ” 

“We  can,  every  stiver  of  it.  We  intended  to  put  it 
back.” 

“  That’s  a  lie,”  said  Patrick  firmly,  but  not  in  the  least 
reproachfully.  “  Now  look  at  me,  the  whole  clan  of  ye, 
male  and  faymale.  Which  would  you  rather  do — help  me 
find  the  gimcracks,  every  article  of  ’em,  or  be  lagged  and 
scragged  and  stretched  on  a  gibbet  and  such  like  illigant 
divarsions  ?  ” 

They  snatched  eagerly  at  the  plank  of  safety  held  out  to 
them,  and  from  that  minute  acted  under  Mr.  O’  Rafferty’s 
orders. 
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“  Fetch  me  another  pint,”  was  his  first  behest. 

“  Ay,  a  dozen,  if  ye’ll  do  us  the  honour  to  drink  it.” 

“  To  the  divil  wid  your  blarney !  Now  tell  the  master 
I’m  at  his  sarvice.” 

“  Oh,  murder  !  what  will  become  of  us  !  Would  you  tell 
him  after  all  ?  ” 

“Ye  omadhauns!  can’t  ye  listen  at  the  dure  and  hear 
what  I  tell  him  ?  ” 

With  this  understanding  Squire  Ormsby  was  ushered  in, 
all  expectation. 

“  Yer  honour,”  said  Patrick,  “  I  think  the  power  is  laving 
me.  I  am  only  able  to  see  the  half  of  it.  Now,  if  you  plaze, 
would  you  like  to  catch  the  thieves  and  lose  the  silver,  or  to 
find  the  silver  and  not  find  the  thieves  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  silver,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Then  you  and  my  lady  must  go  to  Mass  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  when  you  come  back  we  will  look  for  the  silver,  and 
maybe,  if  we  find  it,  your  honour  will  give  me  that  little  bit 
of  a  lease.” 

“  One  thing  at  a  time,  Pat ;  you  haven’t  found  the  silver 
yet.” 

At  nine  o’clock  next  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormsby  re¬ 
turned  from  Mass,  and  found  O’ Rafferty  waiting  for  them 
at  their  door.  He  had  a  long  walking-stick  with  a  shining 
knob,  and  informed  them,  very  solemnly,  that  the  priest  had 
sprinkled  it  for  him  with  holy  water. 

Thus  armed  he  commenced  the  search.  He  penetrated 
into  out-houses,  and  applied  his  stick  to  chimneys  and  faggots 
and  cold  ovens,  and  all  possible  places.  No  luck. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  stable-yard,  and  searched  every 
corner ;  then  into  the  shubbery ;  then  into  the  tool-house. 
No  luck.  Then  on  to  the  lawn.  By  this  time  there  were 
about  thirty  at  his  heels. 

Disgusted  at  this  fruitless  search,  Patrick  apostrophised 
his  stick:  “Bad  cess  to  you,  y’are  only  good  to  burn.  Ye 
kape  turning  away  from  every  place ;  but  ye  don’t  turn  to 
anything  whatever.  Stop  a  bit.  Oh,  holy  Moses !  what 
is  this  ?  ” 

As  he  spoke,  the  stick  seemed  to  rise  and  point  like  a  gun. 
Patrick  marched  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  after  a  while 
seemed  to  be  forced  by  the  stick  into  a  run.  He  began  to 
shout  excitedly,  and  they  all  ran  after  him.  He  ran  full 
tilt  against  a  dismounted  water-barrel,  and  the  end  of  the 
stick  struck  it  with  such  impetus  that  it  knocked  the  barrel 
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over,  then  flew  out  of  Patrick’s  hand  to  the  right,  who 
himself  made  a  spring  the  other  way,  and  stood  glaring 
with  all  the  rest  at  the  glittering  objects  that  strewed  the 
lawn,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  missing  plate. 

Shouts  and  screams  of  delight.  Everybody  shaking  hands 
with  Patrick,  who,  being  a  consummate  actor,  seemed  dazzled 
and  mystified,  as  one  who  had  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
expectations. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  all  settled  it  in  their 
minds  that  the  thieves  had  been  alarmed,  and  hidden  the 
plate  for  a  time,  intending  to  return  and  fetch  it  away. 

Mr.  Ormsby  took  the  seer  into  his  study,  and  gave  him 
a  piece  of  paper  stating  that  for  a  great  sei’vice  rendered 
to  him  by  Patrick  O’ Rafferty,  he  had,  in  the  name  of  him 
and  his,  promised  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  farm 
so  long  as  he  or  his  should  farm  it  themselves,  and  pay  the 
present  rent. 

Pat’s  modesty  vanished  at  the  Squire’s  gate  ;  he  bragged 
up  and  down  the  village,  and  henceforth  nobody  disputed 
his  seership  in  those  parts. 

But  one  day  the  Sassenach  came  down  with  his  cold 
incredulity. 

A  neighbour’s  estate,  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes,  was  sold 
under  the  hammer,  and  Sir  Henry  Steele  bought  it,  and 
laid  some  of  it  down  in  grass.  He  was  a  breeder  of  stock. 
He  marked  out  a  park  wall,  and  did  not  include  a  certain 
little  orchard  and  a  triangular  plot.  The  seer  observed, 
and  applied  for  them.  Sir  Henry,  who  did  his  own  business, 
received  the  application,  noted  it  down,  and  asked  him  for 
a  reference.  He  gave  Squire  Ormsby. 

“I  will  make  inquiries,”  said  Sir  Henry.  “Good 
morning.” 

He  knew  Ormsby  in  London,  and  when  he  became  his 
neighbour  the  Irish  gentleman  was  all  hospitality.  One 
day  Sir  Henry  told  him  of  O’ Rafferty’s  application,  and 
asked  about  him. 

“  Oh,”  said  Ormsby,  “that  is  our  seer.” 

“  Your  what  ?  ” 

“  Our  wise  man,  our  diviner  of  secrets  ;  and  some  wonder¬ 
ful  things  he  has  done.” 

He  then  related  the  loss  of  his  plate,  and  its  supernatural 
recovery. 

The  Sassenach  listened  with  a  cold,  incredulous  eye  and 
a  sardonic  grin. 
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Then  the  Irishman  got  hot,  and  accumulated  examples. 

Then  the  Sassenach,  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  race,  said 
he  would  put  these  pretensions  to  the  test.  He  had  picked 
out  of  the  various  narratives  that  this  seer  was  very  fond 
of  a  good  dinner,  and  pretended  it  tended  to  enlighten  his 
mind  ;  so  he  laid  his  trap  accordingly. 

At  his  request  Patrick  was  informed  that  next  Tuesday, 
at  one  o’clock,  if  he  chose  to  submit  to  a  fair  test  of  his 
divining  powers,  the  parcel  of  land  he  had  asked  for  should 
be  let  him  on  easy  terms. 

Patrick  assented  jauntily.  But  in  his  secret  soul  he  felt 
uneasy  at  having  to  encounter  this  Sassenach  gentleman. 
Sir  Henry  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  what  Pat  was 
pleased  to  call  “a  nasty,  glittering  eye,”  and  over  that  eye 
Pat  doubted  his  ability  to  draw  the  wool  as  he  had  done 
over  Celtic  orbs. 

However,  he  came  up  to  the  scratch  like  a  man.  After 
all,  he  had  nothing  to  lose  this  time,  and  he  vowed  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  no  test  that  was  not  preceded  by  a  good  dinner. 
He  was  ushered  into  Sir  Henry  Steele’s  study,  and  there  he 
found  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Ormsby.  One  comfort,  there 
was  a  cloth  laid,  and  certain  silver  dishes  on  the  hobs  and 
in  the  fender. 

“Well,  Mr.  O’Rafferty,”  said  his  host,  “I  believe  you  like 
a  good  dinner  ?  ” 

“Thrue  for  you,  sorr,”  said  Pat. 

“Well,  then,  we  can  combine  business  with  pleasure;  you 
shall  have  a  good  dinner.” 

“  Long  life  to  your  honour  !  ” 

“  I  cooked  it  for  you  myself.” 

“  God  bless  your  honour  for  your  condescinsion.” 

“You  are  to  eat  the  dinner  first,  and  then  just  tell  me 
what  the  meat  is,  and  the  parcel  of  land  is  yours  on  easy 
terms.” 

Patrick’s  confidence  rose.  “Sure,  thin,  it  is  a  fair  bar¬ 
gain,”  said  he. 

The  dishes  were  uncovered.  There  were  vegetables 
cooked  most  deliciously ;  the  meat  was  a  chef-d’oeuvre ;  a 
sort  of  rich  ragout  done  to  a  turn,  and  so  fragrant  that  the 
very  odour  made  the  mouth  water. 

Patrick  seated  himself,  helped  himself,  and  took  a  mouth¬ 
ful  ;  that  mouthful  had  a  double  effect.  He  realised  in 
one  and  the  same  moment  that  this  was  a  more  heavenly 
compound  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  taste  upon  earth, 
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and  that  he  could  not  and  never  should  divine  what  bird 
or  beast  he  was  eating.  He  looked  for  the  bones;  there 
were  none.  He  yielded  himself  to  desperate  enjoyment. 
When  he  had  nearly  cleaned  the  plate  lie  said  that  even 
the  best-cooked  meat  was  not  the  worse  for  a  quart  of  good 
ale  to  wash  it  down. 

Sir  Henry  Steele  rang  a  bell  and  ordered  a  quart  of  ale. 

Patrick  enjoyed  this  too,  and  did  not  hurry ;  he  felt  it 
was  his  last  dinner  in  that  house  as  well  as  his  first. 

The  gentlemen  watched  him  and  gave  him  time.  But 
at  last  Ormsby  said  :  “  Well,  Patrick  ?  ” 

Now  Patrick  while  he  sipped,  had  been  asking  himself 
what  line  he  had  better  take ;  and  he  had  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  creditable  to  that  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  he  really  possessed,  and  underrated  accordingly.  He 
would  compliment  the  gentlemen  on  their  superior  wisdom, 
and  own  he  could  not  throw  dust  in  such  eyes  as  theirs ; 
then  he  would  beg  them  not  to  make  his  humble  neighbours 
as  wise  as  they  wrere,  but  let  him  still  pass  for  a  wise  man 
in  the  parish,  wdiile  they  laughed  in  their  superior  sleeves. 
To  carry  out  this  he  impregnated  his  brazen  features  with 
a  world  of  comic  humility. 

“And,”  said  he,  in  cajoling  accents,  “ah,  your  honours, 
the  old  fox  made  many  a  turn,  but  the  dogs  were  too  many 
for  him  at  last.” 

What  more  of  self-depreciation  and  cajolery  he  would 
have  added  is  not  known,  for  Sir  Henry  Steele  broke  in 
loudly,  “  Good  heavens  !  Well,  he  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
It  was  an  old  dog-fox  I  cooked  for  him.” 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  ?  ”  cried  Ormsby,  delighted  at  the  success 
of  his  countryman. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Sir  Henry,  whose  emotions  seldom  lasted 
long,  “  a  bargain’s  a  bargain.  I  let  you  the  orchard  and 
field  for — let  me  see — you  must  bring  me  a  stoat,  a  weasel, 
and  a  polecat  every  year.  I  mean  to  get  up  the  game.” 

Mr.  O’Rafferty  first  stared  stupidly,  then  winked  cunningly, 
then  blandly  absorbed  laudation  and  land ;  then  retired  in¬ 
voking  solemn  blessings ;  then,  being  outside,  executed  a 
fandango,  and  went  home  on  wings ;  from  that  hour  the 
village  could  not  hold  him.  His  speech  was  of  accumulating 
farms  at  peppercorn  rents,  till  a  slice  of  the  county  should 
be  his.  To  hear  him,  he  could  see  through  a  deal  board, 
and  luck  was  his  monopoly.  He  began  to  be  envied,  and 
was  on  the  way  to  be  hated,  when,  confiding  in  his  star, 
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he  married  Norah  Blake,  a  beautiful  girl,  but  a  most 
notorious  vixen. 

Then  the  unlucky  ones  forgave  him  a  great  deal;  for 
sure,  wouldn’t  Norah  revenge  them  ?  Alas !  the  traitress 
fell  in  love  with  her  husband  after  marriage,  and  let  him 
mould  her  into  a  sort  of  angelic  duck. 

This  was  the  climax.  So  Paddy  Luck  is  now  numbered 
among  the  lasting  institutions  of  ould  Ireland  (if  any). 

May  he  live  till  the  skirts  of  his  coat  knock  his  brains 
out,  and  him  dancing  an  Irish  fling  to  “  the  wind  that 
shakes  the  barley  !  ” 
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THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP” 


CHAPTER  I 

Mr.  Samuel  Sutton,  wool-stapler,  had  a  large  business  in 
Frome,  inherited  from  his  father,  and  enlarged  by  himself ; 
also  a  nest-egg  of  £150,000  invested  at  four  per  cent,  in 
solid  seciu-ities.  He  lived  clear  out  of  the  town  in  a  large 
house  built  by  himself,  and  called  Merino  Lodge,  with 
lawn,  gardens,  conservatories,  stables,  all  of  them  models. 
He  loved  business,  and  spent  his  day  in  the  office  ;  he  loved 
his  wife,  and  enjoyed  his  evenings  at  home.  But  this  life 
of  calm  content  was  broken  up  in  one  month  ;  his  wife  sick¬ 
ened  and  died,  leaving  him  utterly  desolate  and  wretched. 
No  child  to  reflect  her  beloved  features,  and  no  live  thing 
to  cherish  but  her  favourite  dog,  an  orphan  girl  she  had 
taken  into  the  house  eight  years  before,  and  the  immortal 
memory  of  a  watchful  and  unselfish  affection. 

Under  this  stunning  blow  messages  of  consolation  poured 
in  upon  him,  many  of  them  delicately  and  admirably  worded, 
all  written  with  a  certain  sympathy,  but  with  dry  eyes. 
His  very  servants  spoke  with  bated  breath  and  sorrowful 
looks  before  him,  but  he  heard  the  squawks  of  the  women 
and  the  guffaws  of  the  men  out  in  the  yard.  Only  one 
creature  beside  himself  suffered.  It  was  his  wife’s  protegee 
Rebecca  Bames.  For  many  a  day  this  girl,  like  himself, 
never  smiled,  and  often  burst  into  tears  all  in  a  moment 
over  her  work.  This  was  not  lost  on  the  mourner ;  hitherto 
he  had  hardly  noticed  this  humble  figure ;  but  now  he 
looked  at  her  with  interest,  and  told  her  once  for  all  he 
Avould  be  a  friend  to  her,  as  his  beloved  wife  had  been. 

The  young  woman,  thus  distinguished,  was  attractive ;  she 
was  tall  and  straight,  but  not  bony,  nor  nipped  in  at  the 
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waist.  She  had  the  face  of  an  English  rural  beauty  :  light 
brown  hair,  a  very  white  skin,  dark  grey  eyes,  and  a  com¬ 
plexion  not  divided  into  red  and  white,  but  with  a  light  brick- 
dusty  colour,  very  sweet  and  healthy,  diffused  all  over  two 
oval  cheeks ;  a  large  but  shapely  mouth  and  beautiful  teeth 
made  her  winning ;  a  little  cocked-up  nose  spoiled  her  for 
a  beauty ;  and  she  might  be  summed  up  as  comely  in  person. 

Educated  by  a  lady  with  great  good  sense,  she  could 
read  aloud  fluently  and  with  propriety,  could  write  like  a 
clerk,  cook  well,  make  pickles  and  preserves,  sweep,  dust, 
cut  and  sew  dresses,  iron  and  get  up  lace  and  linen  ;  but 
could  not  play  the  piano  nor  dance  a  polka. 

Mrs.  Sutton  always  intended  her  to  be  housekeeper ;  and 
the  widower  now  told  her  to  try  and  qualify  herself  in  time  ; 
she  was  too  young  at  present. 

Months  rolled  on,  but  Samuel  Sutton’s  loneliness  did  not 
abate.  He  had  only  one  relation  who  interested  him ;  Joe 
Newton,  son  of  a  deceased  sister,  a  bold  Eton  boy  he  had 
often  tipped.  Joe  was  now  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Sutton 
invited  him  for  the  long  vacation,  and  prepared  to  like  him. 

While  he  is  on  the  road,  let  us  attempt  his  character — 
at  that  period  :  a  goodish  scholar,  excellent  athlete  ;  rowed 
six  in  the  college  boat,  and  was  promised  a  place  in  the 
University  Eleven  for  fair  defence,  hard  hitting,  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  throwing. 

He  used  to  back  himself  against  both  the  universities  to 
fling  the  hammer  and  construe  Demosthenes ;  the  College 
tutor  heard  and  remonstrated.  “  It  was  not  the  thing  at 
Oxford  to  brag ;  why,  Stilwell  made  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
against  Surrey  the  other  day,  but  he  only  said  he  had  been 
very  lucky.  That  is  the  form  at  present,”  said  the  excellent 
tutor,  stroke  of  the  university  boat  in  his  day.  Joe  explained 
largely.  Of  course  he  knew  there  were  two  men  wrho  could 
beat  him  at  throwing  the  hammer,  one  Oxford,  one  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  a  lot  who  could  eclipse  him  at  construing 
Greek  orators.  “  But  you  see,  sir,”  said  he  slily,  “  the 
fellows  that  can  construe  Demosthenes  can’t  fling  the 
hammer ;  and  the  happy  pair  that  can  take  the  shine  out 
of  me  at  the  hammer  can’t  construe  Demosthenes.  I  can 
do  both  after  a  fashion.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  tutor,  “that  alters  the  case.  So  it  was 
only  an  enigma ;  sounded  like  a  brag.” 

Add  to  the  virtues  indicated  above.,  pugilism,  wrestling, 
good  spirits,  six  feet,  broad  shoulders,  abundance  of  physical, 
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and  a  want  of  moral,  courage,  and  behold  Joe  Newton,  aged 
twenty-one. 

He  came  to  Merino  Lodge,  and  filled  the  place  with 
sudden  vitality.  He  rowed  everybody  on  the  lake ;  armed 
both  sexes  with  fishing-rods ;  mowed  and  rolled  a  paddock 
into  a  cricket  ground,  organised  matches  between  county 
clubs ;  drew  on  his  uncle  for  copious  luncheons,  chaffed, 
talked,  and  enlivened  all  the  family  and  neighboui-hood,  and 
gazed  at  Rebecca  Barnes  till  he  troubled  her  peace,  and  set 
her  heart  in  a  flutter. 

One  fine  summer  evening  there  was  a  harvest-home  supper, 
and  the  rustics  drank  the  farmer’s  cider  without  stint.  Re¬ 
turning  from  this  banquet,  a  colossal  carter  met  Rebecca 
Barnes  and  proceeded  to  some  very  rough  courtship.  She 
gave  him  the  slip  and  ran  and  screamed  a  little.  It  was 
near  the  cricket-ground  that  Joe  was  rolling  for  a  match 
to  come  off.  He  heard  the  signals  of  distress,  and  vaulted 
over  the  gate  in  front  of  Rebecca,  just  as  the  carter  caught 
her,  and  she  screamed  violently. 

“  Come,  drop  that,  my  man,”  said  Joe,  good-humouredly 
enough. 

“  Who  be  you  ?  ”  inquired  the  rustic  disdainfully,  and 
challenged  him  to  fight. 

“  No,  don’t,  sir,  pray  don’t,”  cried  Rebecca.  “  He  is  bigger 
than  you,  and  he  thrashes  them  all.” 

Joseph  hesitated  out  of  good  nature.  The  bully  called  him 
a  coward,  and  took  off  his  coat.  Joseph  said  apologetically  : 

“  He  wants  a  lesson.  I  won’t  detain  you  a  minute.  Now, 
then,  sir,  let  us  get  it  over.”  And  without  taking  off  his 
coat,  put  himself  in  his  favourite  attitude.  The  carter  made 
a  rush,  got  it  right  and  left  as  if  from  Heaven,  and  stood 
staring  with  two  black  eyes ;  came  on  again  more  cautiously, 
but,  while  endeavouring  a  tremendous  rounder  that  would 
probably  have  finished  the  business  his  way,  received  a 
dazzler  with  the  left,  followed  by  a  heavy  right-hander  on 
the  throat  that  felled  him  like  a  tree. 

Joe  then  gave  his  arm  to  Rebecca,  who  was  trembling  all 
over.  She  took  it  with  both  hands,  and  an  inclination  to 
droop  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  which  made  the  walk  home 
slow,  amusing,  and  delightful  to  Joe. 

After  that  evening,  Rebecca,  who  was  already  on  the  verge 
of  danger,  began  to  be  divinely  happy  and  unreasonably 
depressed  by  turns.  She  was  always  peeping  at  Joe,  and 
coming  near  him,  and  avoiding  him ;  and  then  he  took  to 
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spooning  upon  her,  and  she  was  coy,  but  fluttered  with  wild 
hopes,  and  thrilled  with  innocent  joys. 

At  last  energetic  Joe  spooned  on  her  so  openly  that  Mr. 
Sutton  observed. 

He  made  short  work  with  both  culprits. 

“  Rebecca,”  said  he,  “  be  good  enough  to  keep  that  young 
fool  at  a  distance.  Joe,  let  that  girl  alone.  She  is  only  a 
servant,  after  all,  and  I  will  not  have  her  head  turned.” 

Rebecca  blushed  and  cried  and  tried  to  obey. 

Joe  affected  compliance,  got  impatient,  and  one  day 
watched  for  Rebecca,  caught  her  away  from  home,  declared 
his  love  for  her,  and  urged  her  to  run  away  with  him. 

The  instinct  of  virtue  supplied  the  place  of  experience, 
and  she  rejected  him  with  indignation,  and  after  that  kept 
out  of  his  way  in  earnest. 

However,  before  he  left  he  owned  his  fault,  begged  her 
pardon,  and  asked  her  to  wait  for  him  till  he  got  his  family 
living,  and  was  independent  of  everybody. 

This  was  another  matter,  and  female  love  soon  forgives 
mild  audacity.  Reckless  Joe  overcame  her  reasonable  mis¬ 
givings,  and  fed  her  passion  by  letters  for  three  whole  years, 
and  she  refused  young  Farmer  Mortlock,  an  excellent  match 
in  every  way. 

By-and-by  Joe’s  letters  cooled  and  became  rare.  He  even 
declined  his  uncle’s  invitations  on  pretence  of  reading  with 
a  tutor  in  Wales. 

Then  Rebecca  paled  and  pined,  and  divined  that  she  was 
abandoned.  Soon  cruel  suspense  gave  way  to  certainty. 
Joe  was  ordained  priest,  took  the  family  living,  and  married 
Melusina  Florence  Tiverton,  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  high 
connections,  and  eight  thousand  pounds  which,  before  the 
marriage,  was  settled  on  her  and  her  children. 

Mr.  Sutton  announced  this  to  his  friends  with  satisfaction, 
and  he  even  told  it  to  Rebecca  Barnes,  whom  he  happened 
to  find  at  a  passage  window  sewing  buttons  on  his  shirts. 
He  was  fond  of  Joe,  and  thought  his  good  marriage  ought 
to  please  everybody,  and  so  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  and 
told  Rebecca  all  about  it,  and  that  he  had  promised  the 
happy  pair  a  thousand  pounds  to  start  with. 

Rebecca  turned  cold  as  a  stone,  and  kept  on  sewing,  but 
slower  and  slower  every  stitch. 

“Well,  you  might  wish  them  joy,”  said  Mr.  Sutton. 

“  I  wish— them — every — happiness,”  said  Rebecca,  slowly 
and  faintly,  and  went  on  sewing  mechanically. 
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Mr.  Sutton  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  had  already  said 
more  to  her  than  was  his  custom  at  that  period  of  her  service, 
so  he  went  about  his  business. 

She  sewed  on  still,  feeling  very  cold,  and  soon  the  patient 
tears  began  to  trickle,  and  then  she  put  her  work  aside,  and 
laid  her  brow  against  the  corner  of  the  shutter  that  the  tears 
might  run  their  course  without  spoiling  her  master’s  collars 
and  cuffs. 

Not  long  after  this  the  housekeeper  left,  and  Mr.  Sutton 
sent  for  Rebecca.  “You  are  young,”  he  said,  half  hesi¬ 
tating,  “but  you  are  steady  and  faithful.”  Then  he  turned 
his  back  on  her  and  looked  at  his  wife’s  portrait.  “Yes, 
Jane,”  said  he,  “  we  can  but  try  her.”  Then,  without  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  picture,  “  Rebecca,  take  the  housekeeper’s  keys, 
and  let  us  see  how  you  can  govern  my  house.” 

“  I  will  try,  sir,”  said  she  ;  then  curtsied  and  left  the 
room,  with  the  tear  in  her  eye  at  him  consulting  the  picture 
of  her  they  both  loved. 

Rebecca  Barnes  had  made  many  observations  upon  servants 
and  their  ways,  and  entered  on  office  with  some  fixed  ideas 
of  economy  and  management. 

She  did  not  hurry  matters,  but  by  degrees  waste  was 
quietly  put  down,  the  servants  were  compelled,  contrary  to 
their  nature,  to  return  everything  to  its  place  ;  the  weekly 
bills  decreased,  and  yet  the  donations  to  worthy  people 
increased. 

She  had  held  the  keys,  and  nearly  doubled  their  number, 
about  eight  months,  when  Mr.  Sutton  gave  her  an  order. 
“Barnes,”  said  he,  “Joe  and  his  wife  are  coming  to  see  me 
next  Wednesday  at  five  o’clock.  Get  everything  ready  for 
them  at  once — give  them  the  best  bedroom — and  make  them 
comfortable.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  she,  and  went  about  it  directly. 

She  summoned  maids,  saw  fires  lit,  beds  and  blankets 
put  down  to  them,  not  sheets  only ;  took  linen  out  of  her 
lavender  cupboard,  ordered  flowers,  and  secured  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors,  though  heats  and  chills  pervaded  her  own 
body  by  turns  at  the  thought  of  receiving  Joe  Newton  and 
the  woman  he  had  preferred  to  herself.  “  She  is  beautiful, 
no  doubt,”  thought  Rebecca.  “  I  wonder  whether  she  knows  ? 
Oh,  no  ;  surely  he  wTould  never  tell  her.  He  wrould  be 
ashamed.”  The  mere  doubt,  though,  made  her  red  and 
then  pale. 
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The  pair  arrived  with  their  own  maid  ;  a  housemaid  under 
orders  showed  them  to  their  rooms ;  Rebecca  Barnes  kept 
out  of  their  way  at  first,  and  steeled  herself  by  degrees  to 
the  inevitable  encounter. 

She  took  her  opportunity  next  day,  and  approached  Mrs. 
Newton  first  with  a  civil  inquiry  if  she  could  do  anything 
for  her. 

“  You  are  the— the - ”  drawled  the  lady. 

“The  housekeeper,  madam.” 

“  The  housekeeper  ?  You  are  very  young  for  that.” 

“  Not  so  young  as  I  look,  perhaps ;  and  I  have  been 
sixteen  years  in  the  house.”  She  then  renewed  her 
question. 

“  Not  at  present,”  was  the  rejfiy.  “  I  will  send  for  you 
if  I  require  anything.” 

The  words  were  colourless  in  themselves,  but  there  was 
a  hard,  unfriendly,  and  superior  tone  in  them  rather  out  of 
place  in  a  house  where  she  was  a  guest,  and  a  new  one,  and 
kindly  civility  just  being  shown  her. 

Downstairs  the  lady  did  not  charm.  She  desired  to  please, 
but  had  not  the  tact.  Her  voice  was  high-pitched,  and  she 
could  not  listen.  Her  husband,  however,  was  in  ecstasy 
over  her,  and  rather  wearied  his  uncle  with  descanting  on 
her  perfections. 

Things  went  on  well  enough  until  she  got  a  little  more 
familiar  with  Uncle  Samuel ;  and  then,  looking  on  him  as 
virtually  a  bachelor,  she  must  needs  advise  him  from  the 
heights  of  her  matronly  experience.  She  told  him  his  house¬ 
keeper  was  too  young  for  the  place. 

“  She  is  young,”  said  he,  “  but  she  has  experience,  and 
my  dear  wife  taught  her.” 

Instead  of  listening  to  that,  and  saying,  “  Ah,  that  alters 
the  case,”  as  most  men  or  women  would,  this  tactless  young 
lady  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  too  young  and  good-looking 
to  be  about  a  widower.  It  wrould  set  people  talking,  and 
so  she  strongly  advised  him  to  change  her  for  some  staid, 
respectable  person. 

“  Mind  your  own  business,  my  dear,”  replied  the  wool- 
stapler,  with  such  contemptuous  resolution  that  she  held 
her  tongue  directly,  and  contented  herself  just  then  with 
hating  Rebecca  Barnes  for  this  repulse  ;  but  -when  she  got 
hold  of  Joe,  she  scolded  him  well  for  the  affront ;  she  never 
saw  she  had  drawn  it  on  herself.  It  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  see  a  fault  in  herself  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
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Joe,  physical  hero,  moral  coward,  dared  not  say  a  word, 
but  took  his  unjust  punishment  meekly. 

However,  after  dinner,  owning  to  himself  that  this  in¬ 
fallible  creature  had  made  a  blunder,  he  set  himself  to 
remove  any  ill  impression.  He  descanted  on  her  virtues, 
above  all,  her  generosity  and  her  zeal  for  her  friends’ 
interests,  &c. 

Uncle  Sutton  got  sick  of  his  marital  mendacity,  and  said, 
“Now,  Joe,  don’t  you  be  an  uxorious  ass.  She  is  your  wife, 
and  she  is  well  enough  ;  but  she  is  no  paragon.”  And  so 
he  shut  him  up. 

They  stayed  a  fortnight,  and  then  went  home.  As 
Melusina  had  intruded  her  opinion  on  Rebecca,  Mr.  Sutton, 
■who  came  more  into  contact  with  the  latter  now  she  was 
housekeeper,  had  the  sly  curiosity  to  ask  her,  in  a  half¬ 
careless  way,  what  she  thought  of  Joe’s  wife. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Rebecca,  wiser  and  more  on  her  guard 
than  Melusina,  “he  might  have  done  better,  I  think,  and 
he  might  have  done  worse.” 

“Voice  too  shrill  for  me,”  said  the  mastei*.  “But  I 
suppose  he  took  her  for  her  good  looks.” 

“  Good  looks,  sir  !  What,  with  a  beak  for  a  nose  and  a 
slit  for  a  mouth  ?  ” 

Mr.  Sutton  laughed.  “  How  you  women  do  admire  one 
another.  Stop  ;  now  I  think  of  it,  this  is  ungrateful  of  you, 
for  she  told  me  you  were  too  good-looking.” 

“  Too  good-looking  !  ”  said  Rebecca.  “  What  did  she  mean 
by  that  ?  Ah  !  she  wanted  you  to  part  with  me.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense,”  said  he  ;  but  he  coloured  a  little 
at  the  abominable  shrewdness  of  females  in  reading  one 
another  at  half  a  word. 

Rebecca  was  too  discreet  to  press  the  matter ;  she  pre¬ 
tended  to  accept  the  disavowal,  but  she  did  not.  Joe’s  wife 
to  come  into  the  house  on  her  first  visit,  and  instantly  en¬ 
deavour  to  turn  out  the  poor  girl  that  had  been  there  from 
a  child  ! 

“  And  he  could  look  on  and  let  her,”  said  she ;  “  he  that 
thought  it  little  to  defend  me  against  that  giant.  Men  are 
so  strange,  and  hard  to  understand.” 

Next  year  Joe  came  by  himself,  and  charmed  everybody. 
Rebecca  at  last  kept  out  of  his  way,  for  she  found  the  old 
affection  reviving,  and  was  frightened. 

Two  years  more,  and  the  pair  came  on  a  visit  at  one  day’s 
notice.  But  all  was  ready  for  them  in  that  well-ordered  house 
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The  motive  of  this  hasty  visit  soon  transpired.  They  had 
spent  more  than  double  their  income  since  they  married, 
owed  two  thousand  pounds,  and  had  an  execution  in  the 
house. 

Uncle  Sutton  was  displeased.  “  Debt  is  dishonest,”  said 
he.  “We  can  all  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.”  But 
he  ended  by  saying,  “Well,  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  debts. 
Try  if  you  can  tell  the  truth  now,  both  of  you,  and  put  them 
all  down.” 

By  this  time  Rebecca  had  become  his  accountant  in 
private  matters,  and  her  fidelity  and  discretion  had  gradually 
earned  his  confidence.  He  actually  consulted  her  on  the 
situation — not  that  she  could  have  influenced  him  against  his 
own  judgment.  No  man  was  more  thoroughly  master  than 
Sam  Sutton.  But  he  was  a  solitary  man,  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
always  silent. 

“  Bad  business,  Rebecca.  Now  I  wonder  what  you  would 
do  in  my  place  ?  ” 

“Do,  sir?  Why,  pay  Master  Joe’s  debts  directly.  You 
will  never  miss  it.  But  when  I  had  paid  them.  I’d  tell  her 
not  to  come  begging  here  again  with  a  fortune  on  her  back.” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Sutton,  “  she  is  dressed  plainer  than 
any  lady  in  Frome.  I  will  say  that  for  her.” 

“  La,  sir  !  where  are  your  eyes  ?  What !  with  those  furs 
and  that  old  point  lace  ?  Three  hundred  guineas  never 
bought  them.  There  are  no  such  furs  in  Frome.  I’ve  seen 
their  fellows  in  London.  They  are  Russian  sables,  the  finest 
to  be  had  for  money.  And  look  at  her  fingers,  crippled  with 
diamonds  and  rubies.  There’s  four  or  five  hundred  more, 
and  that  is  how  Master  Joe’s  money  goes.  I  pity  him  ;  he 
couldn’t  have  done  worse  if  he  had  married — a  servant.” 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  very  grave.  However,  he  sold  out  and 
drew  the  cheque.  But,  unfortunately,  instead  of  lecturing 
the  wife,  he  took  the  husband  to  task.  He  said  he  was  sorry 
to  see  Mrs.  Joseph  so  extravagant  in  dress. 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  replied  he,  “  why,  she  is  anything  but 
that ;  she  is  most  self-denying.  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame, 
believe  me.” 

“Now,  you  uxorious  humbug,”  cried  Uncle  Samuel,  “can’t 
you  see  she  has  got  three  hundred  guineas  on  her  back 
in  lace  and  sable  furs,  and  as  much  more  on  her  fingers  ? 
Where  are  your  eyes  ?  ” 

Joe  looked  sheepish.  “I  am  no  judge  of  these  things, 
uncle  ;  but  I  feel  sure  you  are  mistaken.” 
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«  No,  I  am  not  mistaken.  Everybody  knows  the  value  of 
sables  and  diamonds.” 

Joe  retailed  this  conversation  very  timidly  to  his  wife,  not 
to  make  her  less  extravagant,  but  more  cautious  under  Uncle 
Sutton’s  eye.  He  took  care  to  draw  that  distinction  for  the 
sake  of  peace. 

His  finesse  was  wasted.  “  It’s  the  woman,”  said  she,  as 
quick  as  lightning. 

“  What  woman  ?  ” 

“The  -woman  Barnes.  She  has  told  him — to  make  mis¬ 
chief.” 

“  No,  no  ;  the  old  fox  has  got  eyes  of  his  own.” 

“  Not  for  sables.  It  is  the  woman.” 

“Well,  dear,  I  don’t  think  so;  but  if  it  is,  then  I  wouldn’t 
give  her  the  chance  again.” 

“  Me  take  oft'  my  sables  because  a  woman  is  envious  of 
them  ?  What  do  you  think  I  bought  them  for  ?  I’ll  wear  them 
all  the  more — -ten  times  more.” 

“Hush  !  hush  !”  implored  the  weak  husband,  for  the  pea¬ 
cock  voice,  raised  in  defiance,  was  audible  through  doors  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

All  this  mortified  Mrs.  Joe’s  vanity,  and  that  was  her 
stronger  passion.  She  came  no  more  to  Merino  Lodge. 

But  she  sent  her  husband  once  a  year  with  orders  to 
bring  home  some  money,  and  get  rid  of  the  woman  Barnes. 

He  was  to  tell  Mr.  Sutton  that  Barnes  was  a  mercenary 
woman,  and  kept  his  wife  away.  But  Joe’s  subservience 
relaxed  when  he  got  to  Merino  Lodge  and  his  pea-hen  could 
not  watch  him.  He  made  himself  agreeable  to  everybody. 

One  fine  day  he  discovered  that  Rebecca  was  consulted  in 
matters  of  domestic  account,  and  that  he  owed  the  cheque  he 
always  took  home  in  some  degree  to  her  good  word  as  well 
as  to  his  uncle’s  affection.  Upon  that  he  forgot  he  was  to 
undermine  her,  and  began  to  spoon  a  little  on  her  ;  but  this 
was  received  with  a  sort  of  shudder  that  brought  him  to  his 
senses. 

So  the  years  rolled  on,  confirming  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  all  these  characters,  for  nothing  stands  still. 

Joe  Newton  was  forty-one,  and  looked  forty-five;  Rebecca 
Barnes  thirty-eight,  and  looked  twenty-five.  Mrs.  Newton 
was  forty,  and  looked  fifty ;  and  Uncle  Sutton,  though  fifty- 
seven,  looked  five-and-forty,  thanks  to  sober  living,  good- 
humour,  and  a  fine  constitution. 
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Joe’s  inheritance  seemed  distant,  and  he  was  always  in 
debt,  though  often  relieved. 

But  who  can  foretell  ?  The  stout  wool-stapler  was  seized 
with  a  mysterious  malady,  frequent  sickness,  constant  de¬ 
pression.  He  struggled  manfully,  went  to  his  office  ill,  came 
back  no  better,  but  at  last  had  to  stay  at  home. 

By-and-by  he  took  to  his  bed. 

Rebecca  wrote  to  Joe  Newton.  He  came  and  found  his 
uncle  eternally  sick,  and  turning  yellow. 

Joe  spoke  hopefully,  said  it  was  only  jaundice,  but  went 
away  and  told  a  different  tale  at  home. 

There  he  and  his  wife,  demoralised  by  debt,  discussed  the 
ajiproaching  death  of  a  great  benefactor  in  hypocritical  terms, 
through  which  eager  expectation  pierced. 

“You  are  sure  he  has  not  made  a  fresh  will  ?  That  woman 
has  his  ear.” 

“  Make  your  mind  easy,  dear.  He  told  me  all  about  it  him¬ 
self  not  six  months  ago.  He  leaves  us  and  our  children  all 
his  money,  except  five  thousand  pounds  to  Rebecca  Barnes.” 

“  Five  thousand  pounds  to  a  servant  ?  ” 

“  And  only  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  us  !  ”  said 
Joe,  hazarding  a  little  humour. 

“Tied  up,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

“Well,  dear!”  said  Joe,  “even  if  it  should  be,  our 
children  will  benefit,  and  we  shall  have  enough.” 

“  Five  thousand  pounds  to  that  woman  !  And  not  tied  up, 
of  course.” 

Joe  could  have  told  her  from  his  uncle’s  own  lips  why  he 
was  to  have  a  life-interest  only  in  that  large  fortune.  “Your 
wife  is  vain,  selfish,  and  extravagant,  and  you  are  her  slave. 
She  shall  not  waste  my  money  as  she  has  yours.  It  is  all 
secured  to  you  and  your  children.” 

But  Joe  preferred  peace  to  admonition,  and  kept  his 
uncle’s  treasons  to  himself. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  tenderly  nursed  night  and  day  by  Rebecca 
Barnes  and  a  young  orphan  girl  she  had  brought  into  the 
house,  as  she  herself  had  been  brought  thirty  years  ago. 
He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  an  old  friend. 

But  neither  physic  nor  nursing  could  stop  the  fatal  sick¬ 
ness  that  prostrated  the  strong  man. 

At  last  Dr.  Stevenson  and  a  physician  he  had  summoned 
from  London  told  Rebecca  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  He 
must  die  of  inanition,  and  that  shortly. 
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Rebecca  sent  a  mounted  messenger  to  Joe:  “Come  at 
once,  or  you  will  not  see  him  alive.” 

Joe  sent  back  word  he  would  come  by  the  first  train. 

But  before  he  went  his  wife  gave  him  instructions :  “  Now 
mind,  if  he  knows  you,  and  can  speak,  do  nothing.  But  if 
he  is  insensible,  you  must  begin  to  think  of  your  interests ; 
you  are  executor ;  you  told  me  so.” 

“  One  of  them.” 

“And  the  one  on  the  spot.  There  are  quantities  of  plate 
and  valuables  in  the  house.  You  must  fix  seals,  and  ask 
Barnes  for  her  keys.” 

“  Will  not  that  be  premature  ?  ” 

“No,  stupid  ;  it  will  be  just  in  time.” 

“  Hum  !  she  has  been  a  faithful  servant.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  wound  her  feelings.” 

“  The  feelings  of  a  menial !  Besides,  there  are  two  ways 
of  doing  these  things.  Of  course  you  will  flatter  her,  and 
say  you  only  want  to  relieve  her  of  responsibility.  But  mind 
you  secure  her  keys,  or  I’ll  never  forgive  you.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Joe.  “I  suppose  you  are  right;  you 
always  are.” 

He  reached  the  Lodge,  and  Rebecca  met  him  with  a 
despairing  cry,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Joseph  !  ”  and  led  the  way  to  the 
sick  room. 

They  found  Mr.  Sutton  yellow  and  yet  cadaverous,  gasping 
and  almost  rattling  for  breath. 

“  He  is  dying,”  said  Joe,  awestruck.  “  He  will  not  live 
an  hour.” 

Presently  the  patient  gasped  desperately  and  tried  to  raise 
himself. 

“  Lift  him !  ”  cried  Rebecca,  and  seized  a  basin,  while 
Joe’s  strong  arm  raised  him. 

Instantly  there  burst  from  the  patient  a  copious  discharge 
of  black  blood,  or  what  looked  like  it. 

Joe  turned  pale,  and  cried,  “  Oh,  it  is  the  substance  of 
the  liver,”  and  he  felt  faint  at  the  sight. 

Rebecca  stood  firm.  She  gave  the  basin  quickly  to  the 
girl,  and  filled  Joe  a  glassful  of  neat  brandy.  He  tossed  it 
off,  and  it  revived  him. 

They  laid  the  patient  back  gently,  and  Rebecca  felt  his 
pulse.  It  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

“  He  is  going,”  she  said.  Then,  looking  round  in  despair, 
she  seized  a  tablespoon,  filled  it  with  brandy,  slightly 
diluted,  and  opening  his  mouth,  placed  the  sjioon  at  the 
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root  of  the  tongue,  and  so  got  the  contents  down  his 
throat. 

As  he  retained  it,  she  repeated  the  dose  three  times. 

The  patient  lay  motionless,  no  longer  gasping,  but  just 
faintly  breathing,  as  men  do  before  life’s  little  candle  flickers 
out. 

They  sat  down  on  each  side  of  him  in  silence.  He  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  both. 

By-and-by  Joe’s  dinner  was  announced.  He  asked 
Rebecca  to  come  down  and  eat  a  morsel  with  him. 

Rebecca  was  hospitable,  but  could  not  leave  the  moribund 
even  for  a  moment.  “No,”  said  she;  “  I  saw  her  die,  and  I 
must  see  him  die.” 

Joe  assured  her  he  would  not  die  till  night,  and  said  he 
could  not  eat  alone. 

Accustomed  to  oblige,  Rebecca  consented,  though  un¬ 
willingly.  She  summoned  an  elderly  woman  that  was  in  the 
house,  and  bade  her  watch  him  with  the  young  girl,  and 
send  down  to  her  the  moment  there  was  any  change. 

Then  she  went  reluctantly,  and  sat  down  opposite  Joseph 
Newton,  pale  and  woe-begone.  He  had  recovered  himself, 
and  ate  a  tolerable  dinner.  She  tried,  out  of  complaisance, 
but  could  only  get  a  morsel  or  two  down. 

After  a  hasty  meal,  and  two  glasses  of  port,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Newton  opened  his  commission.  He  began  as 
directed.  He  dilated  upon  her  long  and  faithful  service, 
and  then  told  her  he  knew  she  was  not  forgotten,  or  he 
would  have  felt  bound  to  take  care  of  her. 

While  he  delivered  these  sugar-plums  he  did  not  look  her 
in  the  face,  and  so  he  did  not  observe  that  her  eye  was  fixed 
on  him  and  never  moved. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  he  proceeded  in  a  briefer 
style  to  say  that  he  was  his  uncle’s  executor,  and  a  great 
responsibility  was  now  about  to  fall  on  him ;  unfortunately, 
he  could  not  stay  here  all  night  to  discharge  those  sad  duties, 
so  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  intrust  him  with  her  keys 
before  he  left. 

Then  Rebecca,  who  had  hitherto  been  keenly  observant 
and  silent,  said,  very  quietly,  “  Give  you  my  keys,  sir  ? 
What !  do  you  mistrust  me  ?” 

“  Of  course  not ;  my  only  object  is  to  relieve  you  of  so 
great  a  responsibility,  where  there  are  so  many  servants  and 
so  many  valuables  about.” 

“  V aluables  about !  That  is  not  my  way,  sir.  There  is 
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nothing  loose  in  this  house  more  than  I  can  keep  my 
eye  on.” 

“  An  excellent  system,”  said  Joe  warmly.  “  I  promise  to 
follow  it.  But  to  do  so  I  must  have  an  executor’s  power. 
Come,  Rebecca,  I  must  return  by  the  five  o’clock  train ; 
please  oblige  me  with  your  keys ;  the  places  that  have  none 
you  and  I  will  seal  up  together.” 

Rebecca  Barnes  rose  from  the  table  so  straight  she  seemed 
six  feet  high,  and  the  eyes  that  had  watched  him  like  a  cat 
from  the  first  syllable  he  had  uttered  flashed  lightning  at 
him. 

“You  have  spoken  a  woman’s  mind;  take  a  woman’s 
answer.  What !  you  couldn’t  wait  till  the  breath  was  out 
of  that  poor  dear  body  before  you  must  lay  your  greedy 
hands  upon  his  goods.” 

Joe  rose  in  his  turn.  “  Rebecca,  you  forget  yourself.” 

“No,  I  remember  too  well.  Twenty  years  ago  you  did 
your  best  to  ruin  me  ;  and,  when  you  couldn’t,  you  trifled 
with  my  affections,  held  me  in  hand  for  years,  and  flung  me 
away  without  one  grain  of  pity — you  broke  my  heart,  and 
made  me  a  servant  for  life.  Now7  you  insult  the  faithful 
servant,  you  that  were  false  to  the  faithful  lover.  Trust 

you  w7ith  my  keys,  you  false-hearted -  No,  sir.”  And  she 

folded  her  arms  superbly.  “  Go  back  to  your  wife  and  tell 
her  if  she  w7ants  to  rob  him  she  must  kill  him  first,  and  me 
too  ;  for  while  he  lives  I  am  mistress  of  this  house,  and  she 
and  you  are — nobody.” 

Then  she  turned  her  back  on  him  as  only  a  tall  dis¬ 
dainful  woman  can,  and  flew  wildly  upstairs  to  her  dying 
master. 


CHAPTER  II 

After  all,  once  in  twenty  years  is  not  often  to  vent  one’s 
outraged  feelings,  and  those  who  smother  their  fiery  wrongs 
too  long  owe  nature  an  explosion. 

But  Rebecca  Barnes,  though  wild  with  passion,  was  by 
nature  anything  but  a  virago.  So,  even  as  she  flew  up  the 
stairs,  the  rain  followed  the  thunder,  and  it  was  in  a  wild 
distress,  not  fury,  she  darted  into  her  master’s  room,  hurried 
the  other  women  out  of  it,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees  by 
his  side.  “  Oh,  master,  master  !  ”  she  cried  ;  “  is  it  come  to 
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this  ?  They  wish  you  dead  !  They  want  your  plate  ;  they 
want  your  china ;  they  want  your  money ;  they  don’t  want 
you.  For  all  the  good  you  have  done  only  one  poor  woman 
will  shed  a  tear  for  you.”  Then  she  began  to  mumble  his 
hand  and  wet  it  with  her  honest  tears. 

“  Now  I  understand  my  dream/’  said  a  calm,  faint  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  other  world. 

Rebecca  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  scream,  and  eyed  him 
keenly. 

“You  are  better.” 

“  I  am.  There  was  something  growing  inside  me.  I 
always  said  so.  It  has  broken.  I  feel  lighter  now.” 

Rebecca  flung  herself  on  her  knees  again. 

“  Oh,  master !  then  don’t  give  in.  Try,  try,  try,  and 
you’ll  get  well.  If  you  won’t  get  well  to  please  poor  me, 
do  pray  get  well  to  spite  those  heartless  creatures.  They 
couldn’t  wait.  They  demanded  my  keys,  they  were  so  hot 
to  take  possession.” 

“  Joe  and  his  wife  ?  ” 

“  Put  her  first ;  he  is  her  slave.  He  has  no  heart  or  con¬ 
science  when  she  gives  the  order.  But  let’s,  you  and  I, 
baffle  them.  Let  us  get  well.” 

“  I  mean  to,”  said  he  slowly,  “  so  where’s  the  sense  of  your 
sobbing  and  crying  like  that  ?  ” 

“  Dear  heart,  what  can  I  do  ?  The  fear  of  losing  you 
—  the  affront  —  my  anger — my  hope  —  my  joy  —  of  course 
I  must  cry.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  La  !  how  you  smell  of 
brandy  !  ” 

“  Ay,  brandy  has  been  my  best  friend.  I  drank  about  a 
pint  while  you  were  downstairs.” 

“  Oh,  goodness  gracious  me  !  a  pint  of  brandy  !  ” 

“Tell  ye  it  saved  me.  I’m  sleepy.” 

He  went  oft  to  sleep.  Rebecca  covered  him  up  warm  and 
fanned  him  gently.  He  slept  some  hours,  and  on  awaking 
asked  for  brandy  and  yoke  of  egg.  He  took  this  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Stevenson  came,  examined  and  felt  him  all  over,  and 
found  him  full  of  vital  warmth,  looked  at  what  had  come 
from  him,  and  said,  “  Better  an  empty  house  than  a  bad 
tenant.”  In  a  word,  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 

During  his  convalescence,  Mr.  Sutton  talked  more  to 
Rebecca  than  he  had  ever  done,  and  told  her  that  at  one 
time  he  never  expected  to  live,  “For,”  said  he  solemnly,  “  I 
was  as  near  my  dear  wife  as  I  am  to  you,  I  could  not  see 
her,  unfortunately,  but  she  spoke  to  me.” 
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“  Oh,  sir,  tell  me ;  you’ll  tell  me.  I  loved  her ;  I  had 
reason.” 

“Yes,  I  will  tell  you,”  said  he.  “She  said,  'Not  now, 
Samuel.  There  was  only  one  woman  shed  a  tear  for  me, 
and  only  one  will  shed  a  tear  for  you.  ’  ”  He  reflected  a 
little.  “Now  I  think  of  it,  that  was  bidding  me  to  live  this 
time.  Yes,  Jenny,  my  love,  I’ll  live  and  teach  some  folk  a 
lesson — they  have  taught  me  one.” 

He  ordered  Rebecca  to  write  and  ask  his  lawyer  to  come  to 
him  at  once  with  two  witnesses. 

Rebecca  had  cooled  by  this  time,  and  began  to  be  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  turn  things  were  taking ;  so  she  said  she  had 
been  a  good  deal  put  out  about  the  keys,  and  he  must  not 
take  to  heart  every  word  an  angry  woman  said. 

“  Mind  your  own  business,”  was  his  reply.  “  Write  as  I 
bade  you.” 

The  lawyer  came  with  his  witnesses.  Rebecca  retired. 

When  she  reappeared  she  seemed  so  uneasy  that  he  said 
to  her,  “You  needn’t  look  as  if  you  had  robbed  a  church.  I 
have  not  disinherited  Joe.” 

“  I  am  right  down  glad  of  that.” 

“  But  I  have  cut  him  down  a  bit,  and  I  have  changed  my 
executor.  Now  please  remember  —  the  next  time  I  die  — 
you  are  my  sole  executor ;  and  your  keys  never  leave 
you.” 

She  cast  a  beaming  look  of  affection  and  gratitude  on  him. 
He  had  applied  the  right  salve  to  her  wound.  She  belonged 
to  a  sex  that  does  not  always  weigh  things  in  our  balances. 
She  was  not  very  greedy  of  money,  but  to  take  her  keys 
from  her  was  to  dishonour  her  in  her  office. 

It  was  soon  public  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  made  a  new 
will — contents  unknown.  Lawyers  do  not  reveal  such  secrets 
spontaneously. 

“We  are  disinherited,”  cried  Joe’s  wife;  “and  by  that 
woman  Barnes.  I  always  warned  you  how  it  would  end ;  but 
you  never  would  get  rid  of  her.  We  have  you  to  thank  for 
it,  the  children  and  I.” 

Joe  resisted  for  once.  “No,”  said,  “it  is  all  your  doing. 
She  wrould  have  let  you  alone  if  you  had  let  her  alone.  But 
you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  insult  her  you  could  not  wait  till 
it  was  safe.” 

What,  ho  !  Mutiny  !  Rebellion  !  And  by  the  head  of 
the  house,  paragon  of  submission  hitherto  !  Mrs.  Joe  went 
into  a  fury,  and  threatened  to  leave  him  and  take  the 
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children — a  menace  I  would  have  welcomed  with  rapture  : 
but  it  ended  in  his  apologising  for  his  gleam  of  reason. 

When  Mr.  Sutton  had  kept  them  on  tenterhooks  for  a 
month  and  more,  and  was  in  better  health  than  ever  he 
had  been,  he  instructed  his  lawyers  to  answer  the  questions 
of  coarse  or  interested  curiosity,  and  it  soon  became  public 
that  he  had  made  an  equal  division,  half  to  his  nephew’s 
family,  with  life-interest  to  Joseph  himself,  and  half  to 
Rebecca  Barnes  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  the  said  Rebecca 
being  his  wife’s  protegee,  and  his  faithful  housekeeper  and 
nurse. 

Joe  liked  this  much  better  than  being  disinherited.  “  Come, 
Melly,”  said  he,  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I  am  content. 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  not  starvation.” 

Mrs.  Joe,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think  so ;  at  least 
she  complained  rather  louder  than  before.  “To  share  our 
inheritance  with  a  menial,”  said  she,  and  repeated  this  in 
more  places  than  one.  She  even  inoculated  Dr.  Stevenson 
with  this  gentle  phrase,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  offer 
friendly  advice  to  his  late  patient,  and  gave  him  hints  what 
to  say.  Mrs.  Joe  was  his  best  client,  being  full  of  imaginary 
disorders,  so  he  adopted  her  course  ;  called  on  Mr.  Sutton, 
was  heartily  welcomed,  promised  him  thirty  years  more, 
and  then  took  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  to  advise  him. 
Joe  had  a  young  family.  The  division  was  not  equal,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  leave  disproportionate  wealth  to 
a  menial  ? 

“A  menial  ?  ”  inquired  Sutton,  affecting  innocent  ignorance 
of  his  meaning. 

“Well,  it  is  a  harsh  term,  but  it  is  what  people  are  saying 
just  now,  and  would  say  louder  over  your  tombstone  ;  and, 
after  all,  whoever  you  pay  wages  to  is  a  menial,  and  if  large 
fortunes  are  left  to  them,  especially  females,  why,  somehow, 
it  always  makes  scandal,  and  throws  discredit  on  an  honoured 
name.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  speaking 
freely — we  are  old  friends.” 

Mr.  Sutton  seemed  to  ponder.  “  I  am  afraid  you  are 
right.  It  is  too  much  money  to  leave  to  a  menial."  Then, 
suddenly — “  Seen  Joe  and  his  wife  lately  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  them  only  yesterday,”  said  the  doctor,  off  his 
guard.  “  May  I  venture  to  tell  them  you  will  reconsider 
the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Not  from  me.  But  you  can  tell  who  you  like  that,  on 
second  thoughts,  I  ought  not  to  make  a  menial  my  executor.” 
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“\ou  are  right.  And  I  suppose  you  will  not  leave  such 
a  very  large  fortune - ” 

“  To  a  menial  ?  No.” 

The  doctor  went  away  pleased  at  his  influence.  Mr. 
Sutton  rang  the  bell,  and  bade  a  servant  send  Rebecca 
to  him. 

When  she  came  he  handed  her  a  draft  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  told  her  she  must  get  a  w’edding-dress  ready¬ 
made,  and  waste  no  time,  for  she  was  to  be  married  right 
off  by  special  licence. 

“Me  !”  said  she,  staring,  and  then  blushing.  “Never.” 

“  Next  Monday  at  half-past  ten,”  said  he  calmly. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  she  resolutely.  “  I’ll  never  leave  my  master. 
I  always  respected  you,  and  now — I  have  nursed  you.  I — 
Don’t  ask  me  to  leave  you — for  I  won’t.  Forgive  me.  I 
cannot.  How  could  I  ?  The  idea  !  ” 

“  Who  asks  you,  goose  ?  It  is  me  you  have  got  to  marry.” 

“  You,  sir  ?  ”  She  blushed  like  a  girl,  she  laughed,  she 
looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest ;  then  she  said, 
“  Well,  I  never  !  ” 

“  Come,  Becky,”  said  he,  “  you  are  a  woman  now’ ;  don’t 
waste  time  like  a  girl.” 

“  I  am  a  woman,”  said  she,  “  and  too  much  your  friend 
to  do  this  foolishness.  Where’s  the  use  ?  I  shall  never 
leave  you,  whether  or  no.  And  finely  the  folk  would  talk 
if  you  were  to  many  your  servant.  See  how  they  always 
do  on  such  occasion.  No,  sir ;  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me 
for  once”  (she  had  been  guiding  him  for  years),  “you  will  let 
well  alone.  As  a  servant  you  have  got  a  very  good  bargain 
in  Becky  Barnes  ;  but  I  should  be  a  bad  bargain  as  a  wife.” 

“  Don’t  you — teach  me — my  business — Becky  Barnes,”  said 
the  master  severely.  “  I  have  been  making  bargains  all 
my  life,  and  never  a  bad  one.  'Try  ’em  before  you  buy 
’em  ’  is  a  safe  rule,  and  terribly  neglected  in  marriages. 
I  have  had  you  under  my  eye  twenty  years  in  health  and 
sickness.  You  are  a  good  housekeeper,  a  tender  nurse,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  wife.  Come, 
you’ll  have  to  obey  me  at  last,  so  don’t  waste  words,  and 
don’t  waste  time.” 

By  this  time  Rebecca’s  face  was  red  and  her  eye  moist 
at  such  unwonted  praise  from  a  man  who  never  exaggerated 
or  flattered. 

She  looked  at  him  softly,  and  said,  with  a  pretty  air  of 
mock  defiance  : 
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“  I’ll  tell  everybody  you  made  me.” 

“  Say  what  you  like,  my  dear,  and  do  what  I  bid  you.” 
So  then  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her ;  put  the  draft 
into  her  hand,  and  despatched  her  to  make  her  purchases. 

Her  pride  was  gratified.  The  nursing  had  brought  their 
hearts  nearer  to  each  other,  and  she  said  to  herself : 

“After  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  me ?  And  if  he  is 
unhappy,  why,  it  will  be  my  fault.  He  shall  not  be 
unhappy  ? ” 

She  made  her  own  wedding  dress  for  fear  of  unpunctual 
milliners. 

Sunday  night  she  had  one  cry  over  the  illusions  of  her 
youth.  It  was  but  a  short  one.  She  asked  herself  if  those 
two  men  stood  before  her  now  which  she  should  take. 

“  Why,  the  man,  and  not  the  cur.” 

They  were  married  privately  on  Monday  at  half-past  ten. 

At  eleven  came  by  appointment  the  lawyer  and  two 
witnesses.  Mrs.  Samuel  Sutton  was  sent  upstairs  to  put 
on  her  travelling  dress.  Meantime,  Mr.  Sutton  and  the 
lawyer  did  business. 

“  Mr.  Dawson,  my  second  will  was  open  to  objection.  I 
left  too  much  to  a  menial.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  lawyer,  “it  was  not  for  me  to  advise.” 

“  But  you  agree  with  me.” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“Well,  then,  cancel  will  two.” 

“  Both  wills  are  cancelled  by  your  marriage,  sir.” 

“  Ah !  I  forgot.  Well,  draw  me  a  will  on  the  lines  of  my 
first.  Only,  no  rigmarole  this  time.  I’m  in  a  hurry.  You 
can  charge  me  for  a  volume,  but  put  it  all  in  the  ace  of 
spades,  that’s  a  good  soul.” 

The  lawyer  consented,  and  handed  Mr.  Sutton  testament 
number  one  to  peruse,  and  reminded  him  that  in  that  testa¬ 
ment  the  whole  property  was  left  to  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  and 
his  children — all  but  five  thousand  pounds  to  Rebecca  Barnes. 

“  My  menial  ?  ” 

“Yes.  But  five  thousand  pounds  was  not  excessive.” 

“Not  at  all,  if  you  knew  the  two  parties.  Well,  sir,  I 
don’t  think  we  can  improve  on  the  form  of  that  will.  Just 
reverse  the  provisions,  that  is  all.” 

The  lawyer  stared. 

“  Leave  the  five  thousand  pounds  to  my  nephew  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with,  and  all  my  real  and  personal  estate 
to  my  wife,  Rebecca  Sutton,  and  her  heirs  for  ever.” 
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The  lawyer  stared,  bowed,  and  set  to  work.  Mr.  Sutton 
left  him  to  prepare  for  his  journey,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
came  back  and  hurried  him. 

“  Come,  polish  that  off,”  said  he.  “  We  have  only  half-an- 
hour  to  get  to  the  station.” 

“  I  could  engross  it,  and  send  it  up  to  you  for  signature,” 
suggested  the  solicitor. 

“What,  me  go  by  rail  intestate  ?  No,  thank  you.” 

The  will  was  drawn  and  attested,  and  as  he  signed  it 
Sutton  said  to  the  lawyer,  “You  see  I  have  not  left  my  for¬ 
tune  to  a  menial ;”  then  bitterly,  “nor  yet  to  mercenaries.” 

The  wedded  pair  dashed  up  to  London.  Each  looked 
lovingly  at  the  other  on  the  road,  and  Sutton  said  to  himself, 
“  I  have  done  this  marriage  in  a  vulgar  way.  She  was  en¬ 
titled  to  more  sentiment ;  and — by  Jove  !  now  I  look  at  her — 
she  is  a  duck.” 

He  was  right ;  every  woman  likes  to  be  courted  ;  and  this 
one  deserved  it.  Well,  he  first  courted  her  after  marriage 
instead  of  before  ;  courted  her  as  if  she  were  a  complete 
novelty  ;  presents,  nosegays,  attentions  of  every  kind  ;  always 
by  her  side,  and  finding  her  some  pleasure  or  another ;  and 
always  good-humoured,  kind,  and  courteous  in  a  plain,  manly 
way. 

She  came  back  beaming  with  happiness,  and  he  wore  a 
conquering  air  that  made  folks  smile. 

Sneers  flew  about  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Mr.  Sutton 
was  now  and  then  discomposed. 

Rebecca’s  watchful  eye  saw  it.  She  never  said  a  word 
about  it,  but  she  ruminated. 

One  day  the  study  door  was  ajar,  and  she  heard  Mr. 
Sutton’s  voice  louder  than  usual.  A  tradesman  was  there 
and  had  said  something  blunt ;  she  gathered  as  much  from 
Mr.  Sutton’s  answer.  “Why,  here’s  a  to-do  because  a  plain 
man  of  business  has  married  his  housekeeper  that  was 
brought  up  by  his  wife ;  and  her  father  was  just  what  I  am, 
only  not  so  lucky.  One  would  think  a  duke  had  gone  and 
married  his  kitchen  wench.  Well,  yes,  I  took  a  peach  out 
of  my  own  garden  instead  of  a  prickly  pear  out  of  a  swell 
hot-house ;  and  all  the  better  for  me,  and  all  the  worse  for 
Joe  Newton.” 

Rebecca  heard  this  in  passing,  turned  round  and  put  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  to  her  lips  and  blew  the 
speaker  a  kiss  through  the  door  with  an  ardour,  an  abandon, 
and  a  grace  that  would  have  adorned  a  lady  of  distinction. 
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Next  morning  she  went  to  work  in  her  way.  “  My  dear/’ 
said  she  gaily,  “  I  wonder  whether  you  would  give  me  a 
treat  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Becky,  I  am  not  fond  of  denying  you.” 

“  No,  indeed,  you  over-indulge  me.  But  the  truth  is,  I 
have  a  great  desire  to  see  foreign  countries,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  you,  dear.” 

“  Agreeable  to  me !  Why,  I  have  been  going  to  do  it 
these  thirty  years.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  Then  will  you  arrange  a  tour  for  us 
— a  nice  long  one  ?  ” 

Mr.  Sutton  fell  into  this  without  seeing  all  that  lay  behind. 
It  was  a  fair  specimen  of  Rebecca’s  handiwork.  By  this 
means  the  house  was  shut  up,  the  satirical  servants  discharged 
without  a  wrangle,  and  his  friends  and  neighbours  taught 
the  value  of  Samuel  Sutton  by  his  absence. 

The  couple  travelled  Europe  wisely ;  never  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  leave  a  place  half  enjoyed,  nor  stay  in  it  exhausted. 
They  were  eighteen  months  away,  but  spent  the  last  six  in 
a  lovely  villa  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

They  came  home  with  a  thumping  boy  and  a  Norman 
nurse,  and  both  parents  looked  younger  than  when  they 
went. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire. 

“  They  bought  that  child  abroad,”  said  Mrs.  Joe. 

Alas  !  for  that  romantic  theory,  Rebecca  nui’sed  him  her¬ 
self  and  gloated  over  him,  as  mothers  will,  and  fourteen 
months  later  produced  a  lovely  girl. 

The  parents  were  happy  in  their  children  and  themselves  ; 
both  found  in  their  own  hearts  unsuspected  treasures  of 
tenderness. 

The  wool-stapler  was  dictatorial  in  his  own  house ;  his 
wife  docile  whenever  he  laid  down  the  law ;  but,  if  he 
directed,  she  suggested,  and  he  generally  went  her  way, 
sometimes  without  knowing  it.  Under  her  gentle  influence 
he  arranged  a  large,  business-like  system  of  personal  charity, 
and  this  increased  so  as  to  find  them  both  occupation,  and 
withdraw  him  by  degrees  from  active  trade  without  sub¬ 
jecting  him  to  ennui. 

He  became  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  wool  trade  and  an 
active  partner  in  a  large  scheme  of  education,  and  judicious 
loans  and  relief,  much  of  which  emanated  by  degrees  from 
an  enlarged  housekeeper  feeling  her  way,  and  possessed  of 
administrative  ability. 
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When  they  drove  out  together  they  often  sat  hand  in 
hand  as  well  as  side  by  side,  and  one  plain  friend  who  saw 
their  ways  declared  they  were  a  young  couple,  and  he  would 
prove  it. 

“  Ay,  prove  that,  you  dog,”  said  Samuel  Sutton,  laughing. 

“Well,  I  will.  'A  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  a 
woman’s  as  old  as  she  looks.’  ” 

The  proverb  was  admitted  and  the  application  thereof. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  poverty  and  pride,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Newton  wrote  to  his  uncle  a  piteous  tale  of  his 
young  family,  and  begged  relief. 

He  received  an  answer  by  return  of  post : 

“My  dear  Joe, — This  sort  of  thing  is  in  your  aunt’s  de¬ 
partment.  You  had  better  write  to  her.” 

Then  there  was  fury  in  the  house  of  Newton.  Reproaches 
— defiance.  “  Apply  to  that  woman — never  !” 

A  few  more  months  and  County  Court  summonses,  and  Joe 
was  reproached  as  a  bad  father,  who  could  not  sacrifice  his 
pride  to  his  children’s  welfare. 

So  then  Joe  sent  the  hat  to  his  aunt.  He  got  a  word  of 
comfort  and  one  hundred  pounds  by  return  of  post.  He  was 
melted  with  gratitude,  and  said  so  openly. 

Mrs.  Joe  snubbed  him,  and  said  it  was  a  mere  drop  out  of 
the  ocean  the  woman  had  robbed  them  of. 

Not  a  year  passed  without  a  contribution  of  this  kind, 
sometimes  unasked,  sometimes  solicited.  Aunt  Rebecca  drew 
the  cheques.  Uncle  Samuel  connived  with  a  shrug ;  it  was 
money  thrown  into  a  bottomless  pit,  and  he  knew  it. 

Only  once  did  Aunt  Rebecca  send  advice  to  her  dilapidated 
nephew :  “  You  have  enough  if  you  could  but  be  master  in 
your  own  house.” 

Which  was  wasted  most,  the  advice  or  the  money,  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved  by  him  who  shall  have  squared  the 
circle. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  but  they  are  all  alive,  these  little 
studies ;  to  call  them  characters  might  seem  presumptuous. 

When  last  seen,  Mr.  Sutton  was  eighty,  and  looked  sixty  ; 
Joe  sixty-two,  and  looked  seventy;  Rebecca  sixty,  and  looked 
forty — thanks  to  goodness,  a  nature  affectionate,  not  passion¬ 
ate,  and  her  light  brick-dust  colour;  Mrs.  Joseph  Newton 
sixty-one,  and  looked  eighty. 

“  Scornful  dogs  eat  dirty  puddings.  ”  She  still  speaks  dis- 
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dainfully  of  “that  woman,”  and  takes  that  woman’s  money, 
and  awaits  the  decease  of  Uncle  Samuel,  and  he  looks  the 
very  man  to  outlive  her. 

The  title  of  this  story  is  a  fine  one,  and  there  are  many 
examples  of  its  truth  in  history  besides  the  above  tale,  the 
leading  incident  of  which  is  true  to  the  letter.  That  title, 
though  it  reads  idiomatic,  is  but  a  happy  translation.  The 
original  is  Greek,  and  comes  down  to  us  with  an  example. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  ancient  legend  runs  that 
a  Greek  philosopher  was  discoursing  to  his  pupil  on  the  in¬ 
ability  of  man  to  foresee  the  future — ay,  even  the  event  of 
the  next  minute.  The  pupil  may  have,  perhaps,  granted  the 
uncertainty  of  the  distant  future,  but  he  scouted  the  notion 
that  men  could  not  make  sure  of  immediate  and  consecutive 
events.  By  way  of  illustration,  he  proceeded  to  fill  a  goblet. 

“  I  predict,”  said  he  sneeringly,  “  that  after  filling  this 
goblet,  the  next  event  will  be  I  shall  drink  the  wine.” 

Accordingly  he  filled  the  goblet.  At  that  moment  his 
servant  ran  in.  “  Master,  master  !  a  wrild  boar  is  in  our 
vineyard  !  ” 

The  master  caught  up  his  javelin  directly,  and  ran  out  to 
find  the  boar  and  kill  him. 

He  had  the  luck  to  find  the  boar,  and  attacked  him  with 
such  spirit  that  Sir  Boar  killed  him,  and  the  goblet  remained 
filled. 

From  that  incident  arose  in  Greece  the  saving, 

“  IloXXa  pera^v  ir eXei  kvXikos  kcu  xf‘Xeos  aKpov.” 

This  has  been  Englished  thus  : 

“  There’s  many  a  slip 

’Twixt  the  cnp  and  the  lip.” 

And  to  my  mind  the  superiority  of  the  English  language 
is  shown  here,  for  an  original  writer  has  always  a  certain 
advantage  over  a  translator  ;  yet  the  English  couplet  ex¬ 
presses  in  eleven  syllables  all"  that  the  Greek  hexameter 
says  in  sixteen ;  and  our  couplet,  close  as  it  is,  can  be 
reduced  to  seven  syllables  without  weakening  or  obscuring 
the  sense — 

“  Many  a  slip 

’Twixt  cup  and  lip.” 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  the  old  British  legend  of 
King  Leir.  Holinshed  repeats  it,  and  from  him  Shakespeare 
took  it,  and  made  the  dry  bones  live.  In  that  great  master’s 
hands  the  tale  broadened  and  deepened.  It  became  more 
tragical  than  the  original  record. 

This  is  the  outline  of  Shakespeare’s  story  : 

King  Lear,  being  old,  and  disposed  to  enjoy  ease  and 
dignity  without  the  cares  of  state,  resolved  to  divide  his 
kingdom  among  his  three  daughters.  Their  names  were 
Goneril,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Regan,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
and  Cordelia,  unmarried,  but  courted  by  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  a  powerful  monarch,  though 
nominally  vassal  to  the  French  King. 

When  it  came  to  the  division,  the  old  King  was  weak 
enough  to  tell  his  daughters  he  should  give  the  larger  share 
to  the  one  who  loved  him  best,  and  should  prove  her  love 
by  words. 

This  was  to  invite  cheap  protestations,  and  accordingly  two 
of  the  ladies,  Goneril  and  Regan,  vied  in  lip-love.  Goneril 
said  she  loved  him  more  than  words  could  utter,  yet  she 
found  words  to  paint  filial  love  in  tolerably  glowing  terms ; 
for  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  loved  him  dearer  than 
eyesight,  space,  or  liberty,  and  no  less  than  honour,  beauty, 
health,  and  life  itself ;  with  more  to  the  same  tune. 

Regan  could  not  soar  above  this ;  so  she  had  the  address 
to  say  that  her  sister  had  spoken  her  very  mind,  only  she, 
Regan,  went  a  little  farther,  and  detested  all  other  joys  but 
that  of  filial  love. 

The  royal  parent  believed  all  this,  and  then  turned  to  his 
favourite,  his  youngest,  and  asked  her  what  she  could  say 
to  draw  from  him  a  larger  dowry  than  her  sisters  had  just 
earned — with  their  tongues. 
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Cordelia.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing? 

Cordelia.  Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing  :  speak  again. 

Cordelia  was  a  little  frightened  at  her  father’s  anger ;  but 
she  would  only  say  that  she  loved  her  father  as  a  daughter 
should ;  she  obeyed  him,  loved  him,  honoured  him,  and 
thought  it  no  merit,  but  a  thing  of  course.  She  also  declined 
frankly  to  believe  that  her  sisters,  who  were  wives,  had  no 
love  for  their  husbands,  only  for  their  father;  nor  could  she 
promise  to  reserve  all  her  love  for  her  father,  and  give  none 
to  the  man  she  might  wed. 

The  fact  is,  she  being  a  woman,  her  sisters  were  such 
transparent  humbugs  to  her  that  it  made  her  rather  blunt  in 
her  honesty,  and  she  did  not  gild  the  pill. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 

Cordelia.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  Let  it  be  so  ;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

He  then  went  into  a  violent  passion,  and  disowned 
her  as  his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  from  his  presence, 
while  he  settled  with  his  favoured  daughters  what  retinue 
he  was  to  have  as  a  retired  King,  and  where  he  was  to 
live. 

Afterward  he  sent  for  Cordelia  and  the  princes  her  suitors ; 
he  told  them  to  her  face  he  had  disinherited  her,  and  he 
used  terms  of  invective  so  ambiguous  that  Cordelia,  who  had 
borne  all  the  rest  in  silence,  now  interfered,  and  appealed  to 
his  justice  to  tell  those  gentlemen  she  had  lost  his  favour 
not  by  any  unchaste  or  dishonourable  act,  but  for  want  of  a 
greedy  eye  and  a  flattering  tongue. 

Lear  evaded  this  remonstrance,  and  upbraided  her  again 
in  general  terms ;  but  Cordelia’s  appeal  was  not  lost  upon 
her  suitors.  Burgundy,  indeed,  only  offered  to  take  her  with 
the  dowry  originally  proposed,  and  on  the  King  refusing  this, 
he  declined  her  hand.  But  thereupon  this  pitiable  scene 
was  redeemed  by  a  trait  of  nobility.  France,  who  had  come 
there  for  a  rich  dowry  as  well  as  a  bride,  was  now  fired  with 
nobler  sentiments,  and  welcomed  a  pearl  of  womanhood, 
without  land  or  money  : 

Fairest  Cordelia,  thou  art  most  rich,  being  poor  ; 

Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised  ! 
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Thy  dowerless  daughter,  King,  thrown  to  my  chance, 

Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat’rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unprized,  precious  maid  of  me. 

Even  this  noble  burst  did  not  enlighten  or  soften  the 
impetuous  old  King,  whose  vanity  had  been  publicly 
wounded.  He  actually  took  the  arm  of  Burgundy,  the 
paltry  duke  who  had  admitted  he  wooed  the  lady  only  for 
her  substance,  and  he  bade  the  only  daughter  who  really 
loved  him  begone. 

Without  his  love,  his  grace,  his  benison. 

France  was  as  glad  to  have  her  as  he  to  part  with  her, 
and  so  she  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  scene. 

Now  the  terms  of  Lear’s  retirement,  which  I  alluded  to 
above,  were  these :  he  was  to  retain  the  title  of  a  King, 
and  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  knights,  to  be  kept  at  the 
expense  of  his  regal  daughters,  and  he  and  that  retinue 
were  to  reside  a  month  at  a  time  with  each  princess  in 
turn. 

He  began  his  new  life  in  the  palace  of  his  daughter 
Goneril. 

He  and  his  knights  soon  became  burdensome  to  that  lady, 
and  she  made  the  most  of  every  little  offence.  She  resolved 
to  shift  him  on  to  her  sister,  and  gave  insidious  instructions 
to  her  major-domo  : 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 

You  and  your  fellows  ;  I’d  have  it  come  to  question. 

If  he  dislike  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 

Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one — 

Not  to  be  overruled.  Idle  old  man, 

That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 
That  he  hath  given  away. 

These  perfidious  instructions  bore  fruit  immediately. 
Goneril’s  head-servant  was  insolent  to  Lear ;  the  impetuous 
King  beat  him,  and  was  soon  afterward  confronted  by  his 
daughter,  who,  to  his  amazement,  took  him  to  task  in  cold 
and  lofty  terms  for  his  disorderly  conduct  and  that  of  his 
train.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  she  told  him  plainly  be 
must  discharge  one-half  of  them,  or  she  should  do  it  for 
him 
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This  cool  insolence,  coming  so  soon  after  the  violent  pro¬ 
testations,  put  Lear  in  a  fury. 

Darkness  and  devils  I 
Saddle  my  horses  ;  call  my  train  together. 

Degenerate  bastard,  I’ll  not  trouble  thee  I 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Qoneril.  You  strike  my  people,  and  your  disordered  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

These  two  speeches  alone  may  serve  to  show  which  was  likely 
to  prevail  in  this  unnatural  combat — the  hot-headed,  warm¬ 
hearted  King,  or  his  cold-blooded,  iron  daughter.  Lear’s  rage 
broke  into  curses,  but  ended  in  tears  that  were  like  drops  of 
blood  from  his  wounded  heart,  and  at  last  he  turned  away  from 
that  ungrateful  serpent,  and  journeyed  to  the  court  of  Regan. 

But  a  letter  from  Goneril  reached  that  palace  before  the 
ex-King,  and  he  actually  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  audience  of  his  own  daughter. 

At  last  she  and  her  husband  met  him,  but  outside  the  house. 

At  sight  of  her  his  swelling  breast  overflowed,  and  he 
told  her  her  sister  was  ungrateful,  and  had  struck  him  to 
the  heart.  “  Oh,  Regan  !  ”  he  sobbed. 

Regan  calmly  begged  him  to  be  patient,  and  said  he  had 
misunderstood  her  sister ;  it  was  for  his  own  good  she  had 
restrained  the  riots  of  his  followers.  She  reminded  him  he 
was  old,  insinuated  he  was  in  his  dotage,  and  needed  the 
control  of  wiser  people ;  and  to  conclude,  she  coolly  advised 
him  to  return  to  her  sister,  and  beg  her  pardon. 

“  What  !  ”  cried  he  ;  “  when  she  has  abated  me  of  half 
my  train,  looked  black  upon  me,  and  struck  her  serpent 
fangs  into  my  heart  ?  ”  He  then,  in  his  rage,  called  down 
all  manner  of  curses  on  his  eldest  daughter. 

Says  Regan,  “  Why,  you  will  be  cursing  me  next.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  who  should  arrive  but  Goneril  and 
her  attendants,  on  a  visit  to  Regan. 

Regan  received  her  instantly  with  a  cordiality  she  had 
not  shown  to  her  father  and  benefactor. 

Lear  was  amazed  at  that,  after  what  he  had  said,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Oh,  Regan,  will  you  take  her  by  the  hand  ?  ” 

It  was  Goneril  who  replied  to  this,  and  with  the  most  galling 
and  contemptuous  insolence : 

Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?  How  have  I  offended  ? 

All’s  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds 

And  dotage  terms  so. 
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At  this  the  poor  old  King  prayed  to  Heaven  for  patience. 

Regan  paid  no  attention  to  that,  but  coldly  stuck  to  her 
point.  She  advised  him  to  comply  with  Goneril’s  terms, 
strike  off  half  his  knights,  and  conclude  his  month.  After 
that  he  could  come  to  her.  At  present  his  visit  would  not 
be  convenient. 

Lear  refused  hotly. 

“  As  you  please,”  said  Goneril  coldly. 

Regan  persisted,  and  said  that,  in  fact,  fifty  followers  were 
too  many  in  another  person’s  house.  How  could  so  many 
people,  under  two  commands,  hold  amity  ? 

Then  Goneril  put  in  her  word.  Why  could  he  not  be 
attended  on  by  their  servants  ? 

“  To  be  sure,”  said  Regan.  “  Then,  if  they  were  disre¬ 
spectful,  we  could  control  them.  At  all  events,”  said  she, 
“  when  you  come  to  me,  bring  no  more  than  twrenty-five.” 

He  asked  her  if  that  was  her  last  word.  She  said  it  was. 
Then  the  poor  old  King  said  Goneril  was  better  than  she 
was.  Yes,  he  would  go  back  with  Goneril,  and  dismiss  half 
his  l’etinue. 

One  would  have  thought  these  clever,  heartless  women 
had  bandied  the  poor  old  man  to  and  fro  enough.  But 
Goneril  had  no  mercy ;  this  wras  her  reply,  when  he  con¬ 
sented  to  her  own  proposition  : 

Goneril.  Hear  me,  my  lord  : 

What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten  or  five, 

To  follow  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Regan.  What  need  one  ? 

So  they  trumped  each  other’s  cards,  and  coldly  drove  him 
wild. 

He  raged  and  stormed  at  them  unheeded.  He  wept  with 
agony  unheeded.  He  left  them  both,  and  went  forth  into 
the  stormy  night  a  houseless  King,  a  banished  father. 

Crushed  vanity  is  hard  to  bear.  Wounded  affection  is  hard 
to  bear.  Under  the  double  agony  the  poor  old  King  lost  his 
reason,  and  wandered  about  the  kingdom  like  a  beggar. 

Meantime  his  despised  curses  began  to  work,  for  his 
wicked  daughters  prepared  their  own  chastisement  by  their 
own  crimes ;  and  here  the  poet  has  well  shown  that  the 
hearts  cold  to  divine  affection  could  be  hot  with  illicit  love 
as  well  as  spurred  by  greed. 

But  now  it  was  reported  in  France  how  the  old  King  had 
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been  abused,  and  Queen  Cordelia,  indignant,  invaded  the 
kingdom  with  a  French  army.  Her  emissaries  found  the 
poor  King  in  a  miserable  condition,  living  in  rags,  and 
sleeping  in  out-houses  and  stables.  She  had  him  laid,  all 
unconscious,  on  a  fair  bed  in  her  own  tent,  with  music  softly 
playing,  and  her  own  physician  waiting  on  him.  She  herself 
nursed  him  with  deep  anxiety  for  his  waking. 

All  was  changed.  She  who  in  his  hour  of  pride  and 
prosperity  had  said  she  loved  him  only  as  every  daughter 
ought  to  love  her  father,  now  overflowed  with  passionate 
tenderness.  She  took  his  grey  head  to  her  filial  bosom,  and 
bemoaned  him.  “  Was  this  a  face,”  said  she,  “  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  warring  winds  ?  On  such  a  night,  too !  Why, 
I  would  have  given  shelter  to  my  enemy’s  dog,  though  he 
had  bitten  me.  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father,  to  hovel 
thee  with  swine  on  musty  straw  ?” 

While  she  was  thus  lamenting  over  him  the  sore  tried 
King  awoke ;  but  not  his  memory.  He  thought  he  had 
been  dead  and  told  them  they  did  wrong  to  take  him  out 
of  the  grave  where  he  rested  from  his  sufferings.  The  happy 
change  in  his  condition  brought  him  no  joy  at  first ;  it  did 
but  confuse  and  puzzle  him.  He  looked  at  Cordelia,  and 
saw  she  was  a  Queen,  and  tried  to  kneel  to  her.  But  she 
would  not  let  him,  and  kneeled  to  him  instead,  and  begged 
him  to  hold  his  hand  over  her  and  give  her  a  parent’s 
blessing.  Seeing  so  great  a  lady  at  his  feet  craving  his 
blessing  let  some  light  into  his  distracted  mind,  and  drew 
from  the  once  fiery  old  man  sweet  piteous  words  that  have 
made  many  an  eye  wet. 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 

Fourscore  and  upward  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful — for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is — and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.  Do  not  laugh  at  me  ; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cordelia.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Then  the  poor  soul,  seeing  her  weep,  bade  her  not  cry,  and 
offered  to  drink  poison  if  she  chose ;  for  he  said  she  had  far 
more  reason  to  hate  him  than  her  sisters  had. 
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But  she  soon  convinced  him  of  her  love,  and  from  that 
time  they  never  parted. 

At  this  very  time  Goneril  and  Regan  died  by  poison  and 
suicide,  and  so  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes. 

But  all  this  was  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  English  forces,  and  in  that  battle,  deplorable  to  relate, 
Cordelia  was  slain,  and  Lear  mustered  strength  to  kill  her 
assassin,  and  then  the  last  chord  of  his  sore-tried  heart  gave 
way,  and  he  died  by  the  side  of  his  loved  daughter,  who  had 
professed  so  little,  yet  had  done  so  much  and  died  for  him. 

This  is  the  heart  of  Shakespeare’s  story.  There  is  an 
inferior  hand  visible  in  parts  of  it ;  it  is  clogged  with  use¬ 
less  characters  and  superfluous  atrocities,  and  the  death  of 
Cordelia  is  revolting,  and  a  sacrifice  of  the  narrative  to  stage 
policy.  But  all  that  pertains  directly  to  King  Lear  is 
exquisite,  and  so  masterly  that  the  tale  has  extinguished 
the  legend.  Historically  incorrect,  it  is  true  in  art,  all  but 
the  sacrifice  of  Cordelia,  which,  coupled  with  the  other 
deaths,  turns  the  theatre  into  a  shambles,  and,  above  all, 
disturbs  the  true  motive  of  the  tale.  When  the  reader  finds 
the  sore-tried  old  man  lying  on  a  soft  couch  tended  by  Queen 
Cordelia,  and  when  at  last  he  knows  her,  and  they  mingle 
their  tears  and  their  love,  the  reader  sees  this  is  the  lightening 
before  death,  and  the  mad  King  has  recovered  his  wits  to  be 
just  to  his  one  child,  and  then  to  fall  asleep  after  life’s  fitful 
fever.  Against  such  a  tale,  so  told,  no  previous  legend  can 
fight.  Under  such  a  spell  you  can  neither  conceive  nor  be¬ 
lieve  that  Lear  recovered  his  kingdom  and  caroused  again 
at  the  head  of  his  knights,  and  toasted  his  one  child.  Youth 
may  recover  any  wound ;  but  old  age  and  royal  vanity 
crushed  and  trampled  on,  and  paternal  love  struck  to  the 
heart  by  the  serpent’s  tooth  of  filial  ingratitude,  what  should 
they  do  but  rage  and  die  ? 

Yet  there  is  a  legend,  almost  as  old  as  Lear,  of  a  father 
whom  his  children  treated  as  Goneril  and  Regan  treated 
Lear ;  but  he  suffered  and  survived,  and  his  heart  turned 
bitter  instead  of  breaking. 

Of  this  prose  Lear  the  story  is  all  over  Europe,  and  like 
most  old  stories,  told  vilely.  To  that,  however,  there 
happens  to  be  one  exception,  and  the  readers  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Ireland,  a  long  time  ago,  lived  a 
wealthy  old  farmer  whose  name  was  Brian  Taafe.  His  three 
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sons,  Guillaum,  Shamiis,  and  Garret,  worked  on  the  farm. 
The  old  man  had  a  great  affection  for  them  all ;  and  find¬ 
ing  himself  grow  unfit  for  work,  he  resolved  to  hand  his 
farm  over  to  them  and  sit  quiet  by  the  fireside.  But  as  that 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  done  lightly,  he  thought  he  would 
just  put  them  to  their  trial.  He  would  take  the  measure  of 
their  intelligence,  and  then  of  their  affection. 

Proceeding  in  this  order,  he  gave  them  each  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  quietly  watched  to  see  what  they  did  with  it. 

Well,  Guillaum  and  Shamus  put  their  hundred  pounds  out 
to  interest,  every  penny ;  but  when  the  old  man  questioned 
Garret  where  his  hundred  pounds  was,  the  young  man  said, 
“  I  spent  it,  father.” 

“  Spent  it !  ”  said  the  old  man,  aghast.  “  Is  it  the  whole 
hundred  pounds  ?  ” 

“  Sure  I  thought  you  told  us  we  might  lay  it  out  as  we 
plaised.” 

“  Is  that  a  raison  ye’d  waste  the  whole  of  it  in  a  year, 
ye  prodigal  !  ”  cried  the  old  man ;  and  he  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  his  substance  falling  into  such  hands. 

Some  months  after  this  he  applied  the  second  test. 

He  convened  his  sons,  and  addressed  them  solemnly. 
“  I’m  an  old  man,  my  children  ;  my  hair  is  white  on  my 
head,  and  it’s  time  I  was  giving  over  trade  and  making 
my  sowl.”  The  two  elder  overflowed  with  sympathy.  He 
then  gave  the  dairy-farm  and  the  hill  to  Shamus,  and  the 
meadows  to  Guillaum.  Thereupon  these  two  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude.  But 
Garret  said  never  a  word ;  and  this,  coupled  with  his 
behaviour  about  the  hundred  pounds,  so  maddened  the  old 
man  that  he  gave  Garret’s  portion,  namely,  the  home  and 
the  home-farm,  to  his  elder  brothers  to  hold  in  common. 
Garret  he  disinherited  on  the  spot,  and  in  due  form.  That 
is  to  say,  he  did  not  overlook  him  nor  pass  him  by ;  but 
even  as  spiteful  testators  used  to  leave  the  disinherited  one 
a  shilling,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  he  had  been 
inadvertently  omitted  and  it  was  all  a  mistake,  old  Brian 
Taafe  solemnly  presented  young  Garret  Taafe  with  a  hazel 
staff  and  a  small  bag.  Poor  Garret  knew  very  well  what 
that  meant.  He  shouldered  the  bag  and  went  forth  into 
the  wide  world  with  a  sad  heart  but  a  silent  tongue.  His 
dog,  Lurcher,  was  for  following  him,  but  he  drove  him  back 
with  a  stone. 

On  the  strength  of  the  new  arrangement,  Guillaum  and 
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Shamus  married  directly,  and  brought  their  wives  home,  for 
it  was  a  large  house,  and  room  for  all. 

But  the  old  farmer  was  not  contented  to  be  quite  a  cipher, 
and  he  kept  finding  fault  with  this  and  that.  The  young  men 
became  more  and  more  impatient  of  his  interference,  and 
their  wives  fanned  the  flame  with  female  pertinacity — so  that 
the  house  was  divided,  and  a  very  home  of  discord. 

This  went  on  getting  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last,  one 
winter  afternoon,  Shamus  defied  his  father  openly  before  all 
the  rest,  and  said,  “I  d  like  to  know  what  would  plaise  ye? 
Maybe  ye’d  like  to  turn  us  all  out  as  ye  did  Garret  ?  ” 

The  old  farmer  replied,  with  sudden  dignity,  “  If  I  did, 
I’d  take  no  more  than  I  gave.” 

“  What  good  was  your  giving  it  ?  ”  said  Guillaum  ;  “  we 
get  no  comfort  of  it  while  you  are  in  the  house.” 

“  Do  you  talk  that  way  to  me,  too  ?  ”  said  the  father,  deeply 
grieved.  “  If  it  was  poor  Garret  I  had,  he  wouldn’t  use 
me  so.” 

“Much  thanks  the  poor  boy  ever  got  from  you,”  said 
one  of  the  women,  with  venomous  tongue;  then  the  other 
woman,  finding  she  could  count  on  male  support,  suggested 
to  her  father-in-law  to  take  his  stick  and  pack  and  follow 
his  beloved  Garret.  “  Sure  he’d  find  him  begging  about 
the  counthry.” 

At  the  women’s  tongues  the  wounded  parent  turned  to  bay. 

“I  don’t  wonder  at  anything  I  hear  ye  say.  Ye  never  yet 
heard  of  anything  good  that  a  woman  would  have  a  hand 
in — only  mischief  always.  If  ye  ask  who  made  such  a  road, 
or  built  a  bridge,  or  wrote  a  great  histhory,  or  did  a  great 
action,  you’ll  never  hear  it’s  a  woman  done  it ;  but  if  there 
is  a  jewel  with  swords  and  guns,  or  two  boys  cracking  each 
other’s  crowns  with  shillalahs,  or  a  didly  secret  let  out,  or 
a  character  ruined,  or  a  man  brought  to  the  gallows,  or 
mischief  made  between  a  father  and  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
then  I’ll  engage  you’ll  hear  a  woman  had  some  call  to  it. 
We  needn’t  have  recoox-se  to  histhory  to  know  your  doin’s, 
’tis  undher  our  eyes  ;  for  ’twas  the  likes  o’  ye  two  burnt 
Throy,  and  made  the  King  o’  Leinsther  i-ebel  against  Brian 
Boru.” 

These  shafts  of  eloquence  struck  home ;  the  women  set  up 
a  sci-eaming,  and  pulled  their  caps  off  their  heads,  which  in 
that  part  was  equivalent  to  gentlefolks  drawing  their  swords. 

“  Oh,  murther !  murther  !  was  it  for  this  I  mai-ried  you, 
Guillaum  Taafe  ?  ” 
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“  Och,  Shamus,  will  ye  sit  and  hear  me  compared  to  the 
likes  ?  Would  I  rebel  against  Brian  Boru,  Shamus,  a’ra  gal  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  heed  him,  avourneen,”  said  Shamus ;  “  he  is  an 
ould  man.” 

But  she  would  not  be  pacified.  “  Oh  vo  !  vo  !  If  ever 
I  thought  the  likes  ’ud  be  said  of  me,  that  I’d  rebel  against 
Brian  Boru  !  ” 

As  for  the  other,  she  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 
“  Guillaum,”  said  she,  “I’ll  never  stay  a  day  undher  your 
roof  with  them  as  would  say  I’d  burn  Throy.  Does  he  for¬ 
get  he  ever  had  a  mother  himself?  Ah!  ’tis  a  bad  apple, 
that  is  what  it  is,  that  despises  the  tree  it  sprung  from.” 

All  this  heated  Shamus,  so  that  he  told  the  women  sternly 
to  sit  down,  for  the  offender  should  go ;  and  upon  that,  to 
show  they  were  of  one  mind,  Guillaum  deliberately  opened 
the  door.  Lurcher  ran  out,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  rushed 
in.  It  was  a  stormy  night. 

Then  the  old  man  took  fright,  and  humbled  himself : 

“  Ah,  Shamus,  Guillaum,  achree,  let  ye  have  it  as  ye  will ; 
I’m  sorry  for  what  I  said,  a’ra  gal !  Don’t  turn  me  out  on 
the  high  road  in  my  ould  days,  Guillaum,  and  I’ll  engage  I’ll 
niver  open  my  mouth  against  one  o’  ye  the  longest  day  I  live. 
Ah,  Shamus,  it  isn’t  long  I  have  to  stay  wid  ye,  anyway. 
Yer  own  hair  will  be  as  white  as  mine  yet,  plaise  God  ;  and 
ye’ll  be  thanking  Him  ye  showed  respect  to  mine  this  night.” 

But  they  were  all  young  and  of  one  mind,  and  they  turned 
him  out  and  barred  the  door. 

He  crept  away,  shivering  in  the  wind  and  rain,  till  he  got 
on  the  lee  side  of  a  stone  wall,  and  there  he  stopped  and 
asked  himself  whether  he  could  live  through  the  night. 

Presently  something  cold  and  smooth  poked  against  his 
hand  ;  it  was  a  large  dog  that  had  followed  him  unobserved 
till  he  stopped.  By  a  white  mark  on  his  breast  he  saw  it 
was  Lurcher,  Garret’s  dog. 

“  Ah,”  said  the  poor  old  wanderer,  “  you  are  not  so  wise 
a  dog  as  I  thought,  to  follow  me  !  ”  When  he  spoke  to  the 
dog,  the  dog  fondled  him.  Then  he  burst  out  sobbing  and 
crying.  “  Ah,  Lurcher  !  Garret  was  not  wise  either  ;  but 
he  would  niver  have  turned  me  to  the  door  this  bitter  night, 
nor  even  thee.”  And  so  he  moaned  and  lamented.  But 
Lurcher  pulled  his  coat,  and  by  his  movements  conveyed  to 
him  that  he  should  not  stay  there  all  night ;  so  then  he  crept 
on  and  knocked  at  more  than  one  door,  but  did  not  obtain 
admittance,  it  was  so  tempestuous.  At  last  he  lay  down 
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exhausted  on  some  straw  in  the  corner  of  an  out-house  ;  but 
Lurcher  lay  close  to  him,  and  it  is  probable  the  warmth  of 
the  dog  saved  his  life  that  night. 

Next  day  the  wind  and  rain  abated  ;  but  this  aged  man 
had  other  ills  to  fight  against  besides  winter  and  rough 
weather.  The  sense  of  his  sons’  ingratitude  and  his  own 
folly  drove  him  almost  mad.  Sometimes  he  would  curse, 
and  thirst  for  vengeance,  sometimes  he  would  shed  tears 
that  seemed  to  scald  his  withered  cheeks.  He  got  into 
another  county  and  begged  from  door  to  door.  As  for 
Lurcher,  he  did  not  beg ;  he  used  to  disappear,  often  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  but  always  returned,  and  often  with  a  rabbit 
or  even  a  hare  in  his  mouth.  Sometimes  the  friends  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  a  gallon  of  meal,  sometimes  they  roasted 
them  in  the  woods.  Lurcher  was  a  civilised  dog,  and  did 
not  like  them  raw. 

Wandering  hither  and  thither,  Brian  Taafe  came  at  last 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  house  ;  but  he  soon  had  cause 
to  wish  himself  farther  off’  it ;  for  here  he  met  his  first  down¬ 
right  rebuff,  and  cruel  to  say,  he  owed  it  to  his  hard-hearted 
sons.  One  recognised  him  as  the  father  of  that  rogue, 
Guillaum  Taafe,  who  had  cheated  him  in  the  sale  of  a  horse, 
and  another  as  the  father  of  that  thief  Shamus,  who  had 
sold  him  a  diseased  cow  that  died  the  week  after.  So,  for 
the  first  time  since  he  was  driven  out  of  his  home,  he  passed 
the  night  supperless,  for  houses  did  not  lie  close  together  in 
that  part. 

Cold,  hungry,  houseless,  and  distracted  with  grief  at  what 
he  had  been  and  now  was,  nature  gave  way  at  last,  and, 
unable  to  outlast  the  weary,  bitter  night,  he  lost  his  senses 
just  before  dawn,  and  lay  motionless  on  the  hard  road. 

The  chances  were  he  must  die  ;  but  just  at  death’s  door 
his  luck  turned. 

Lurcher  put  his  feet  over  him  and  his  chin  upon  his  breast 
to  guard  him,  as  he  had  often  guarded  Garret’s  coat,  and 
that  kept  a  little  warmth  in  his  heart;  and  at  the  very  dawn 
of  day  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  opened,  and  the  master  came 
out  upon  his  business,  and  saw  something  unusual  lying  in 
the  road  a  good  way  off.  So  he  went  toward  it,  and  found 
Brian  Taafe  in  that  condition.  The  farmer  was  very  well- 
to-do,  but  he  had  known  trouble,  and  it  had  made  him 
charitable.  He  soon  hallooed  to  his  men,  and  had  the  old 
man  taken  in ;  he  called  his  wife  too,  and  bade  her  observe 
that  it  was  a  reverend  face,  though  he  was  all  in  tatters. 
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They  laid  him  between  hot  blankets,  and  when  he  came  to 
a  bit,  gave  him  warm  drink,  and  at  last  a  good  meal.  He 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  thanked  them  with  a  certain 
dignity. 

When  he  was  quite  comfortable,  and  not  before,  they 
asked  him  his  name. 

“  Ah,  don’t  ask  me  that  !  ”  said  he  piteously.  “  It’s  a 
bad  name  I  have,  and  it  used  to  be  a  good  one,  too.  Don’t 
ask  me,  or  maybe  you’ll  put  me  out,  as  the  others  did, 
for  the  fault  of  my  two  sons.  It  is  hard  to  be  turned  from 
my  own  door,  let  alone  from  other  honest  men’s  doors, 
through  the  vilyins,”  said  he. 

So  the  farmer  was  kindly,  and  said,  “  Never  mind  your 
name,  fill  your  belly.” 

But  by-and-by  the  man  went  out  into  the  yard,  and 
then  the  wife  could  not  restrain  her  curiosity.  “  Why, 
good  man,”  said  she,  “  sure  you  are  too  decent  a  man  to 
be  ashamed  of  your  name.” 

“  I’m  too  decent  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it,”  said  Brian. 
“  But  you  are  right ;  an  honest  man  should  tell  his  name 
though  they  druv  him  out  of  heaven  for  it.  I  am  Brian 
Taafe — that  was.” 

“  Not  Brian  Taafe,  the  strong  farmer  at  Corrans  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  madam  ;  I’m  all  that’s  left  of  him.” 

“  Have  you  a  son  called  Garret  ?  ” 

“  I  had,  then.” 

The  woman  spoke  no  more  to  him,  but  ran  screaming 
to  the  door :  “  Here,  Tom  !  Tom  !  come  here  !  ”  cried  she ; 
“  Tom  !  Tom  !  ”  As  Lurcher,  a  very  sympathetic  dog,  flew 
to  the  door  and  yelled  and  barked  fiercely  in  support  of 
this  invocation,  the  hullabaloo  soon  brought  the  farmer 
running  in. 

“  Oh,  Tom,  astliore,”  cried  she,  “  it’s  Mister  Taafe,  the 
father  of  Garret  Taafe  himself !  ” 

“O  Lord!”  cried  the  farmer,  in  equal  agitation,  and 
stared  at  him.  “  My  blessing  on  the  day  you  ever  set  foot 
within  these  doors !  ”  Then  he  ran  to  the  door  and 
hallooed  :  “  Hy,  Murphy  !  Ellen  !  come  here,  ye  divils  !” 

Lurcher  supported  the  call  with  great  energy.  In  ran 
a  fine  little  boy  and  girl.  “Look  at  this  man  with  all 
the  eyes  in  your  body  !  ”  said  he ;  “  this  is  Misther  Taafe, 
father  of  Garret  Taafe,  that  saved  us  all  from  ruin  and 
destruction  entirely.”  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Taafe,  and 
told  him,  a  little  more  calmly,  “  that  years  ago  every  ha’porth 
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they  had  was  going  to  be  carted  for  the  rent,  but  Garret 
Taafe  came  by,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  thirty 
pounds,  and  cleared  them  in  a  moment.  It  was  a  way  he 
had  ;  we  were  not  the  only  ones  he  saved  that  way,  so  long 
as  he  had  it  to  give.” 

The  old  man  did  not  hear  these  last  words  ;  his  eyes 
were  opened,  the  iron  entered  his  soul,  and  he  overflowed 
with  grief  and  penitence. 

“Och,  murther!  murther!”  he  cried.  “My  poor  boy! 
what  had  I  to  do  at  all  to  go  and  turn  you  adrift,  as  I  done, 
for  no  raison  in  life  !  ”  Then,  with  a  piteous  apologetic 
wail,  “  I  tuck  the  wrong  for  the  right ;  that’s  the  way  the 
world  is  blinded.  Och,  Garret,  Garret,  what  will  I  do 
with  the  thoughts  of  it  ?  An’  those  two  vilyins  that  I  gave 
it  all  to,  and  they  turned  me  out  in  my  ould  days,  as  I 
done  you.  No  matther  !  ”  and  he  fell  into  a  sobbing  and 
a  trembling  that  nearly  killed  him  for  the  second  time. 

But  the  two  friends  of  his  son  Garret  nursed  him  through 
that,  and  comforted  him  ;  so  he  recovered.  But,  as  he  did 
live,  he  outlived  those  tender  feelings  whose  mortal  wounds 
had  so  nearly  killed  him.  When  he  recovered  this  last  blow 
he  brooded  and  brooded,  but  never  shed  another  tear. 

One  day,  seeing  him  pretty  well  restored,  as  he  thought, 
the  good  farmer  came  to  him  with  a  fat  bag  of  gold.  “  Sir,” 
said  he,  “soon  after  your  son  helped  us,  luck  set  in  our 
way.  Mary  she  had  a  legacy ;  we  had  a  wonderful  crop 
of  flax,  and  with  that  plant  ’tis  kill  or  cure;  and  then  I 
found  lead  in  the  hill,  and  they  pay  me  a  dale  o’  money 
for  leave  to  mine  there.  I’m  almost  ashamed  to  take  it. 
I  tell  you  all  this  to  show  you  I  can  afford  to  pay  you  back 
that  thirty  pounds,  and  if  you  please  I’ll  count  it  out.” 

“No!”  said  Mr.  Taafe,  “I’ll  not  take  Garret’s  money; 
but  if  you  will  do  me  a  favour,  lend  me  the  whole  bag  for 
a  week,  for  at  the  sight  of  it  I  see  a  way  to -  Whisper.” 

Then,  with  bated  breath  and  in  strict  confidence,  he 
hinted  to  the  farmer  a  scheme  of  vengeance.  The  farmer 
was  not  even  to  tell  it  to  his  wife  ;  “  for,”  said  old  Brian, 
“  the  very  birds  carry  these  things  about ;  and  sure  it  is 
knowing  divils  I  have  to  do  with,  especially  the  women.” 

Next  day  the  farmer  lent  him  a  good  suit  and  drove  him  to 
a  quiet  corner  scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  his  old  abode. 
The  old  farmer  got  down  and  left  him.  Lurcher  walked  at  his 
master’s  heels.  It  was  noon,  and  the  sun  shining  bright. 

The  wife  of  Shamus  Taafe  came  out  to  hang  up  her  man’s 
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shirt  to  dry,  when,  lo  !  scarce  thirty  yards  from  her,  she  saw 
an  old  man  seated,  counting  out  gold  on  a  broad  stone  at 
his  feet.  At  first  she  thought  it  must  be  one  of  the  good 
people — or  fairies — or  else  she  must  be  dreaming ;  but  no  ! 
cocking  her  head  on  one  side,  she  saw  for  certain  the  profile 
of  Brian  Taafe,  and  he  was  counting  a  mass  of  gold.  She 
ran  in  and  screamed  her  news  rather  than  spoke  it. 

“Nonsense,  woman!”  said  Shamus  roughly;  “it  is  not  in 
nature.” 

“  Then  go  and  see  for  yourself,  man  !  ”  said  she. 

Shamus  was  not  the  only  one  to  take  this  advice.  They 
all  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  and  made  a  sort  of  semicircle  of 
curiosity.  It  was  no  dream ;  there  were  piles  and  piles  of 
gold  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  old  Brian  with  a  horse-pistol 
across  his  knees,  and  even  Lurcher  seemed  to  have  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  glittering  booty. 

When  they  had  thoroughly  drunk  in  this  most  unexpected 
scene,  they  began  to  talk  in  agitated  whispers;  but  even 
in  talking  they  never  looked  at  each  other — their  eyes  were 
glued  on  the  gold. 

Said  Guillaum  :  “Ye  did  very  wrong,  Shamus,  to  turn 
out  the  old  father  as  you  done ;  see  now  what  we  all  lost 
by  it.  That's  a  part  of  the  money  he  laid  by  ;  and  we’ll 
never  see  a  penny  of  it.” 

The  wives  whispered  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  say  : 
“Leave  it  to  us,”  said  they,  “and  we’ll  have  it  all  one 
day.” 

This  being  agreed  to,  the  women  stole  toward  the  old 
man,  one  on  each  side.  Lurcher  rose  and  snarled,  and 
old  Brian  hurried  his  gold  into  his  ample  pockets,  and 
stood  on  the  defensive. 

“  Oh,  father  !  and  is  it  you  come  back  ?  Oh,  the  Lord  be 
praised  !  Oh,  the  weary  day  since  you  left  us,  and  all  our 
good-luck  wid  ye  !  ” 

Brian  received  this  and  similar  speeches  with  fury  and 
reproaches.  Then  they  humbled  themselves  and  wept, 
cursed  their  ill-governed  tongues,  and  bewailed  the  men’s 
folly  in  listening  to  them.  They  flattered  him  and  cajoled 
him,  and  ordered  their  husbands  to  come  forward  and  ask 
the  old  man's  pardon,  and  not  let  him  ever  leave  them 
again.  The  supple  sons  were  all  penitence  and  affection 
directly.  Brian  at  last  consented  to  stay,  but  stipulated  for 
a  certain  chamber  with  a  key  to  it.  “  For,”  said  he,  “  I  have 
got  my  strong-box  to  take  care  of  as  well  as  myself.” 
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They  pricked  up  their  ears  directly  at  mention  of  the 
strong-box,  and  asked  where  it  wras. 

“  Oh,  it  is  not  far,  but  I  can’t  carry  it.  Give  me  two  boys 
to  fetch  it.” 

“  Oh,  Guillaum  and  Shamus  would  carry  it,  or  anything  to 
oblige  a  long-lost  father  !  ” 

So  they  went  with  him  to  the  farmer’s  cart  and  brought 
in  the  box,  which  was  pretty  large,  and,  above  all,  very  full 
and  heavy. 

He  was  once  more  king  of  his  own  house,  and  flattered 
and  petted  as  he  had  never  been  since  he  gave  away  his 
estate.  To  be  sure,  he  fed  this  by  mysterious  hints  that  he 
had  other  lands  besides  those  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  that,  indeed,  the  full  extent  of  his  possessions  would 
never  be  known  until  his  will  wras  read  ;  which  will  was 
safely  locked  away  in  his  strong-box — with  other  things. 

And  so  he  passed  a  pleasant  time,  embittered  only  by 
regrets,  and  very  poignant  they  were,  that  he  could  hear 
nothing  of  his  son  Garret.  Lurcher  also  was  taken  great 
care  of,  and  became  old  and  lazy. 

But  shocks  that  do  not  kill  undermine.  Before  he  reached 
threescore  and  ten  Brian  Taafe’s  night-work  and  troubles  told 
upon  him,  and  he  drew'  near  his  end.  He  was  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  and  announced  his  own  departure,  but  not  in  a 
regretful  way.  He  had  become  quite  a  philosopher ;  and  in¬ 
deed  there  was  a  sort  of  chuckle  about  the  old  fellow  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  own  death,  which  his  daughters-in-law  secretly 
denounced  as  unchristian,  and  what  was  worse,  unchancy. 

Whenever  he  did  mention  the  expected  event,  he  was 
sure  to  say,  “  And  mind,  boys,  my  will  is  in  that  chest.” 

“  Don’t  spake  of  it,  father,”  was  the  reply. 

When  he  was  dying,  he  called  for  both  his  sons,  and  said,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  “  I  was  a  strong  farmer,  and  come  of  honest  folk. 
Ye’ll  give  me  a  good  wakin’,  boys,  an’  a  gran’  funeral  ?  ” 

They  promised  this  very  heartily. 

“  And  after  the  funeral  ye’ll  all  come  here  together  and 
open  the  will,  the  children  an’  all — all  but  Garret.  I’ve 
left  him  nothing,  poor  boy,  for  sure  he’s  not  in  this  world. 
I’ll  maybe  see  him  where  I’m  goin’.” 

So  there  was  a  grand  wake,  and  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
and  his  professional  importance  were  duly  howled  by  an  old 
lady  who  excelled  in  this  lugubrious  art.  Then  the  funeral  wras 
hurried  on,  because  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  open  the  chest. 

The  funeral  was  joined  in  the  churchyard  by  a  stranger, 
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who  muffled  his  face,  and  shed  the  only  tears  that  fell  upon 
that  grave.  After  the  funeral  he  stayed  behind  all  the  rest 
and  mourned,  but  he  joined  the  family  at  the  feast  which 
followed ;  and,  behold  !  it  was  Garret,  come  a  day  too  late. 
He  was  welcomed  with  exuberant  affection,  not  being  down 
in  the  will ;  but  they  did  not  ask  him  to  sleep  there.  They 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  read  the  will.  He  begged  for  some 
reminiscence  of  liis  father,  and  they  gave  him  Lurcher.  So  he 
put  Lurcher  into  his  gig,  and  drove  away  to  that  good  farmer, 
sure  of  his  welcome,  and  praying  God  he  might  find  him  alive. 
Perhaps  his  brothers  would  not  have  let  him  go  so  easily  had 
they  known  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  America,  and 
was  going  to  buy  quite  a  slice  of  the  county. 

On  the  way  he  kept  talking  to  Lurcher,  and  reminding 
him  of  certain  sports  they  had  enjoyed  together,  and  feats 
of  poaching  they  had  performed.  Poor  old  Lurcher  kept 
pricking  his  ears  all  the  time,  and  cudgelled  his  memory  as 
to  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  was  addressing  him.  Garret 
reached  the  farm,  and  was  received  first  with  stares,  then  with 
cries  of  joy,  and  was  dragged  into  the  house,  so  to  speak. 
After  the  first  ardour  of  welcome,  he  told  them  he  had  arrived 
only  just  in  time  to  bury  his  father.  “And  this  old  dog,”  said 
he,  “is  all  that’s  left  me  of  him.  He  was  mine  first,  but  when 
I  left  he  took  to  father.  He  was  always  a  wise  dog.” 

“We  know  him,”  said  the  wife;  “he  has  been  here  be¬ 
fore.”  And  she  was  going  to  blurt  it  all  out,  but  her  man 
said,  “  Another  time,”  and  gave  her  a  look  as  black  as 
thunder,  which  wasn’t  his  way  at  all,  but  he  explained  to 
her  afterward.  “  They  are  friends,  those  three,  over  the  old 
man’s  grave.  We  should  think  twice  before  we  stir  ill  blood 
betune  ’em.”  So  when  he  stopped  her  she  turned  it  off 
cleverly  enough,  and  said  the  dear  old  dog  must  have  his 
supper.  Supper  they  gave  him,  and  a  new  sheepskin  to  lie 
on  by  the  great  fire.  So  there  he  lay,  and  seemed  to  doze. 

The  best  bed  in  the  house  was  laid  for  Garret,  and  when 
he  got  up  to  go  to  it,  didn’t  that  wise  old  dog  get  up  too 
with  an  effort,  and  move  stiffly  toward  Garret,  and  lick  his 
hand ;  then  he  lay  down  again  all  of  a  piece,  as  who  should 
say,  “  I’m  very  tired  of  it  all.”  “  He  knows  me  now  at  last,” 
said  Garret  joyfully.  “That  is  his  way  of  saying  good  night, 
I  suppose.  He  was  always  a  wonderful  wise  dog.” 

In  the  morning  they  found  Lurcher  dead  and  stiff  on  the 
sheepskin  !  It  was  a  long  good  night  he  had  bid  so  quietly 
to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
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Garret  shed  tears  over  him,  and  said,  “  If  I  had  only  known 
what  he  meant,  I’d  have  sat  up  with  him.  But  I  never  could 
see  far.  He  was  a  deal  wiser  for  a  dog  than  I  shall  ever  be 
for  a  man.” 

Meantime  the  family  party  assembled  in  the  bedroom  of 
the  deceased.  Every  trace  of  feigned  regret  had  left  their 
faces,  and  all  their  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  and  curiosity. 
They  went  to  open  the  chest.  It  was  locked.  They 
hunted  for  the  key ;  first  quietly,  then  fussily.  The  women 
found  it  at  last,  sewed  up  in  the  bed  ;  they  cut  it  out  and 
opened  the  chest. 

The  first  thing  they  found  was  a  lot  of  stones.  They 
glared  at  them,  and  the  colour  left  their  faces.  What 
deviltry  was  this  ? 

Presently  they  found  writing  on  one  stone,  “  Look  below.” 
Then  there  was  a  reaction,  and  a  loud  laugh.  “  The  old  fox 
was  afraid  the  money  and  parchments  would  fly  away,  so  he 
kept  them  down.” 

They  plunged  their  hands  in,  and  soon  cleared  out  a 
barrowful  of  stones,  till  they  came  to  a  kind  of  paving  stone. 
They  lifted  this  carefully  out,  and  discovered  a  good  new 
rope  with  a  running  noose,  and  the  will. 

It  was  headed  in  large  letters,  finely  engrossed : 

THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  BEIAN  TAAFE. 

But  the  body  of  the  instrument  was  in  the  scrawl  of  the 
testator : 

“  I  bequeath  all  the  stones  in  this  box  to  the  hearts  that  could  turn 
their  father  and  benefactor  out  on  the  highway  that  stormy  night. 

“  I  bequeath  this  rope  for  any  father  to  hang  himself  with  who  is 
fool  enough  to  give  his  property  to  his  children  before  he  dies.” 

This  is  a  prosaic  story  compared  with  the  Lear  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  it  is  well  told  by  Gerald  Griffin,  who  was  a  man 
of  genius.  Of  course  I  claim  little  merit  but  that  of  setting 
the  jewrels.  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  is  an  art,  I  suppose  you 
would  not  believe  it. 

I  have  put  the  two  stories  together,  not  without  a  hope  that 
the  juxtaposition  may  set  a  few  intelligent  people  thinking. 
It  is  very  interesting,  curious,  and  instructive  to  observe  how 
differently  the  same  events  operate  upon  men  who  differ  in 
character.  And  perhaps  “  The  Two  Lears  ”  may  encourage 
that  vein  of  observation  ;  its  field  is  boundless. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  bad  English.  There  is  a  perverse 
preference  for  weak  foreign  to  strong  British  phrases,  and  a 
run  upon  abstract  terms,  roundabout  phrases,  polysyllables, 
and  half  scientific  jargon  on  simple  matters,  like  velvet 
trimming  on  a  cotton  print. 

Addison  could  be  content  to  write  :  “  My  being  his  nearest 
neighbour  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  his  habits;”  but  our 
contemporaries  must  say,  “  The  fact  of  my  being  his  nearest 
neighbour  gave  me,”  &c.  Now  observe :  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  “  the  fact  ”  but  “  the  circumstance ;  ”  and  in  the 
next,  both  “  fact”  and  “  circumstance  ”  are  superfluous  and 
barbarous.  Probably  the  schoolboys  who  invented  this  cir¬ 
cumlocution  had  been  told  by  some  village  schoolmaster  that 
a  verb  can  only  be  governed  by  a  noun  substantive.  Pure 
illusion  !  it  can  be  governed  by  a  sentence  with  no  nomina¬ 
tive  case  in  it,  and  the  Addisonian  form  is  good,  elegant, 
classical  English.  All  the  Roman  authors  are  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  the  very  first 
Latin  line  cited  as  good  syntax  in  the  old  Eton  grammar  is : 

“  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 

Try  your  nineteenth-century  grammar  on  this — it  is  a 
fair  test :  “  Factum  discendi  ingenuas  artes  emollit  mores.” 
Why  is  this  so  glaringly  ridiculous  in  Latin,  yet  current  in 
English  ?  Simply  because  bad  English  is  so  common,  and 
bad  Latin  never  was. 

“  To  die  is  landing  on  some  distant  shore.” 

This  line  of  Garth’s  turned  into  nineteenth-century  English 
would  be,  “  The  fact  of  dying  is  identical  with  landing  on 
some  distant  shore.” 
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If  I  could  scourge  that  imbecile  phrase,  “the  fact  of,” 
out  of  England,  I  should  be  no  slight  benefactor  to  our 
mother  tongue.  I  may  return  one  day  to  the  other  vices  of 
English  I  have  indicated  above.  At  present  I  will  simply 
remark  that  what  I  call  “  Doubles,”  the  writers  of  the  new 
English  call  “cases  of  mistaken  identity.”  Phoebus!  what  a 
mouthful !  This  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  current  vices. 

1.  Here  is  a  term  dragged  out  of  philosophy  to  do  vulgar 
work. 

2.  It  is  wedded  to  an  adjective  which  cannot  co-exist  with 
it.  You  may  mistake  a  man  for  A,  or  you  may  identify  him 
■with  A.  But  you  cannot  do  both  ;  for  if  you  mistake,  you  do 
not  identify,  and  if  you  identify,  you  do  not  mistake. 

3.  Here  are  ten  syllables  set  to  do  the  work  of  two.  Now, 
in  every  other  art  and  science,  economy  of  time  and  space 
is  the  great  object;  only  the  English  of  the  day  aims  at 
parvum  in  multo.  But,  thank  Heaven,  good  old  “  Double  ” 
is  not  dead  yet,  though  poisoned  with  exotics  and  smothered 
under  polysyllables. 

There  are  always  many  persons  on  the  great  globe  who 
seem  like  other  persons  in  feature  wrhen  the  two  are  not 
confronted ;  but,  setting  aside  twins,  it  is  rare  that  out  of  the 
world’s  vast  population  any  two  cross  each  other’s  path  so 
like  one  another  as  to  bear  comparison.  Where  comparison 
is  impossible,  the  chances  are  that  the  word  “  Double  ”  is 
applied  without  reason.  Sham  Doubles  are  prodigiously 
common.  My  note-books  are  full  of  them.  Take  two 
examples  out  of  many.  Two  women  examine  a  corpse  care¬ 
fully,  and  each  claims  it  as  her  husband.  It  is  interred, 
and  by-and-by  both  husbands  walk  into  their  wives’  houses 
alive  and — need  I  say  ? — impenitent.  A  wife  has  a  man 
summoned  for  deserting  her.  Another  woman  identifies 
him  in  the  police-court  as  her  truant  husband.  This  looks 
ugly,  and  the  man  is  detained.  Two  more  wives  come  in 
and  swear  to  him.  A  pleasing  excitement  pervades  the 
district.  Our  lady  novelists  had  kept  to  the  trite  path  of 
bigamy ;  but  truth,  more  fertile,  wras  going  to  indulge  us  with 
a  quadrigamy.  Alas  !  the  quadrigamist  brought  indisputable 
evidence  that  he  had  been  a  public  officer  in  India  at  the 
date  of  all  the  four  marriages,  and  had  never  known  one 
of  these  four  injured  females,  with  the  infallible  eyes  cant 
assigns  to  that  sex. 

Sometimes  the  sham  Double  passes  current  by  beguiling 
the  ears  in  a  matter  where  the  eyes,  if  left  to  themselves, 
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would  not  have  been  deceived.  The  most  remarkable  cases 
on  record  of  this  are  the  false  Martin  Guerre,  and  the  sham 
Tichborne.  A  short  comparison  of  these  two  cases  may 
serve  to  clear  the  way  to  my  story. 

Fifteenth  century :  Martin  Guerre,  a  small  peasant  pro¬ 
prietor  in  the  south  of  France,  and  a  newly  married  man, 
left  his  wife  and  went  soldiering,  and  never  sent  her  a  line 
in  eight  years.  Then  came  a  man,  who,  like  Martin,  had  a 
mole  on  his  cheek-bone  and  similar  features,  only  he  had  a 
long  beard  and  moustache.  He  said  things  to  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Martin  Guerre  which  no  stranger  could  have  said, 
and,  indeed,  reminded  the  wife  of  some  remark  she  had 
made  to  him  in  the  privacy  of  their  wedding  night.  He  took 
his  place  as  her  husband,  and  she  had  children  by  him.  But 
her  uncle  had  always  doubted,  and  when  the  children  came  to 
divert  the  inheritance  from  his  own  offspring,  he  took  action 
and  accused  the  new-comer  of  fraud.  It  came  to  trial  ;  there 
was  a  prodigious  number  of  respectable  witnesses  on  either 
side ;  but  the  accused  was  about  to  carry  it,  when  stump — 
stump — stump — came  an  ominous  wooden  leg  into  the  court, 
and  there  stood  the  real  Martin  Guerre,  crippled  in  the 
wars  !  The  supposed  likeness  disappeared  all  but  the  mole, 
and  the  truth  was  revealed.  The  two  Martins  had  been 
soldiers,  and  drunk  together  in  Flanders,  and  Martin  had  told 
his  knavish  friend  a  number  of  little  things.  With  these  the 
impostor  had  come  and  beguiled  the  ears,  and  so  prejudiced 
the  eyes.  French  law  was  always  severe.  They  hanged  him 
in  front  of  the  real  man’s  door. 

Orton’s  case  had  the  same  feature.  His  witnesses  saw  by 
the  ear.  He  began  by  pumping  a  woman  who  wanted  to  be 
deceived,  and  from  her  and  one  or  two  more  he  obtained 
information  with  which  he  dealt  adroitly,  and  so  made  the 
long  ears  of  weak  people  prejudice  their  eyes.  As  for  his 
supposed  likeness  to  Tichborne,  that  went  not  on  clean 
observation,  but  on  Mild  calculation.  “  If  Martin  Guerre, 
whom  you  knew  beardless,  had  groM'n  a  long  beard,  don’t  you 
think  he  would  be  like  this  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do  ;  for  there’s  his  mole,  and  he  kneM-  things  none 
but  Martin  Guerre  could.” 

“  If  Roger  Tichborne,  whom  you  knew  as  thin  as  a  lath, 
had  become  as  fat  as  a  porpoise,  don’t  you  think  he  would  be 
like  this  man  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do  ;  for  his  eyes  twitch  like  Roger’s,  and  he  knoM's 
some  things  Roger  knew.” 
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Eleven  independent  coincidences  prove  the  claimant  to  be. 
Arthur  Orton  ;  and  three  such  coincidences  have  never  failed 
to  hang  a  man  accused  of  murder.  But  that  does  not  affect 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  was  like  Tichborne.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  he  was  a  bit 
like  him.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  divine  how  a  very  lean  man  would  look  were  he  to 
turn  very  fat  in  the  face  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  fat 
was  granted  contrary  to  experience— for  it  is  only  a  plump 
young  man  who  gets  fat  at  thirty  ;  a  lean  man  at  twenty-one 
is  never  a  porpoise  till  turned  forty.  To  conclude,  this  is  no 
case  of  Doubles,  but  the  shallowest  imposture  recorded  in  all 
history ;  and  the  fools  who  took  a  fat  living  snob,  wTith  a 
will  of  iron,  for  a  lean  dead  aristocrat,  with  a  will  of  wax, 
have  only  to  thank  their  long  ears  for  it :  no  downright 
delusive  appearance  ever  met  their  eyes. 

A  much  nearer  approach  to  a  Double  occurred  almost 
under  my  eyes. 

A  certain  laughter-loving  dame,  the  delight  of  all  who 
knew  her,  vanished  suddenly  from  her  father’s  house,  where 
she  was  visiting.  Maternal  tenderness  took  the  alarm, 
emissaries  searched  the  town  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
and  a  young  lady  was  found  drowned,  and  immediately 
recognised  as  my  sprightly  friend.  Her  father  came  and 
recognised  her  too.  In  his  anguish  he  asked  leave  to  pray 
with  her  alone  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  act  of  prayer  that 
his  eye  fell  upon  some  small  thing  that  caused  a  doubt ;  but 
examining  her  hair  and  forehead  more  narrowly,  he  found 
the  drowned  girl  wTas  not  his  child. 

As  for  her,  poor  girl,  she  was  young,  and  had  dashed  off  to 
Brighton  in  very  good  company,  and  like  the  rest  of  her  pro¬ 
digious  sex,  had  grudged  a  shilling  for  a  telegram,  though  she 
would  have  given  all  she  had  in  the  world  rather  than  cause 
her  parents  so  serious  an  alarm. 

Even  in  this  case  calculation  enters  :  the  drowned  girl,  when 
alive,  may  not  have  looked  so  like  my  laughter-loving  friend. 
Still,  we  must  allow  them  Doubles,  or  very  near  it. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  subject,  I  will  now  give  the 
reader  the  most  curious  case  of  Doubles  my  reading,  though 
somewhat  rich  in  such  matters,  furnishes. 

The  great  Moliere  married  Armande  Bejart,  a  sprightly 
actress  of  his  company.  She  was  a  fascinating  coquette, 
and  gave  him  many  a  sore  heart.  But  the  public  profits  by 
a  poet’s  torments ;  wound  him,  he  bleeds,  not  ephemera] 
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blood,  but  immortal  ichor — thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn,  and  characters  that  are  types  more  enduring  than 
brass.  The  great  master  has  given  us,  in  a  famous  dialogue, 
the  defects  and  charms  of  the  woman  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  love.  This  passage,  in  which  a  disinterested  speaker  runs 
her  down  and  a  lover  defends  her,  is  charming;  and  the 
interlocutors  are  really  the  great  observer’s  judgment  and 
his  heart.  The  contest  ends,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
victory  of  the  heart. 

Covielle,  alias  Moliere’s  judgment :  “  But  you  must  own 
she  is  the  most  capricious  creature  upon  earth.” 

Cleonte,  alias  Moliere’s  heart :  “  Oui,  elle  est  capricieuse, 
j’en  demeure  d’accord ;  mais  tout  sied  bien  aux  belles ;  on 
souffre  tout  des  belles.” — Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Act  III., 
Scene  IX. 

But  Armande  Bejart  entered  more  deeply  into  Moliere’s 
mind,  and  but  for  her  the  immortal  Celimene — a  character 
it  will  take  the  world  two  hundred  years  more  to  estimate  at 
its  full  value — would  never  have  seen  the  light.  Celimene  is 
a  born  coquette,  but  with  a  world  of  good  sense  and  keen 
wit,  and  not  a  bad  heart,  but  an  untruthful — a  pernicious 
woman,  not  a  bad  one.  She  has  an  estimable  lover,  and 
she  esteems  him ;  but  she  cannot  do  without  two  butterfly 
admirers,  whom  she  fascinates  and  deceives.  They  detect 
her,  and  expose  her  insolently.  She  treats  them  with  calm 
contempt.  Only  to  the  worthy  man  she  has  slighted  she 
hangs  her  head  with  gentle  and  even  pathetic  penitence. 
She  offers  to  marry  him :  but  when  he  makes  a  condition 
that  would  render  infidelity  impossible,  her  courage  fails, 
and  she  declines,  yet  not  vulgarly.  This  true  woman,  with 
all  her  suppleness,  ingenuity,  and  marvellous  powers  of 
fence,  whether  she  has  to  parry  the  just  remonstrances 
of  her  worthy  lover,  or  soothe  the  vanity  of  her  butterfly 
dupes,  or  pass  a  polished  rapier  through  the  body  of  a 
female  friend  who  comes  to  her  with  hypocrisy  and  en¬ 
venomed  blandishments,  is  Armande  Bejart.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  give  a  niche  in  my  collection  to  a  strange 
adventure  that  befell  her  after  the  great  heart  she  so 
played  with  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  great  head  that 
created  Celimene  had  ceased  to  ache.  The  widow  Moliere, 
after  her  husband’s  death,  carried  on  her  gallantries  with 
greater  freedom,  but  in  an  independent  spirit,  for  she 
remained  on  the  stage,  a  public  favourite  ;  and  her  lovers, 
though  not  restricted  as  to  number,  must  please  her  eye. 
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She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accessible  to  mere  ignoble 
interests.  Monsieur  Lescot,  a  person  of  some  importance, 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  saw  her  repeatedly 
on  the  stage,  and  was  deeply  smitten  with  her.  He  had 
heard  it  whispered  that  she  was  not  quite  a  vestal,  and  he 
resolved  to  gratify  his  fancy  if  he  could.  In  those  days 
the  stage  at  night  was  a  promenade  open  to  any  gentleman 
of  fashion ;  but  President  Lescot  did  not  care  to  push  in 
among  the  crowd  of  beaus  and  actors,  so  he  consulted  a 
lady  who  had  been  useful  to  many  distressed  gentlemen 
in  similar  cases.  This  Madame  Ledoux  had  a  very  large 
acquaintance  with  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  such  was  her 
benevolence,  that  she  would  take  some  pains,  and  even  exert 
some  ingenuity,  to  sweep  obstacles  out  of  the  path  of  love, 
and  bring  agreeable  people  together.  She  undertook  to 
sound  Mademoiselle  Moliere,  as  the  gay  widow  was  called, 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  Monsieur  Lescot  an  interview. 

After  some  days  she  told  Lescot  that  the  lady  would  go  so 
far  as  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  a  certain  time,  and  he  could  take 
this  opportunity  of  dropping  in  and  paying  his  addresses. 

He  came,  and  found  a  young  lady  whose  quiet  appear¬ 
ance  rather  surprised  him.  La  Moliere  on  the  stage  was 
celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  her  costumes ;  but  here 
she  was  dressed  with  singular  modesty.  He  had  a  delightful 
conversation  with  her,  and  one  that  rather  surprised  him. 
She  was  bitter  against  the  theatre,  its  annoyances,  and 
mortifications,  and  confessed  she  felt  not  altogether  un¬ 
willing  to  make  a  respectable  acquaintance  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

In  the  next  interview  Lescot  was  urgent  and  the  lady  coy ; 
nevertheless,  she  held  out  hopes,  provided  he  would  submit 
to  certain  positive  conditions.  Lescot  agreed,  and  expected 
that  a  settlement  of  some  kind  would  be  required. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  she  demanded,  and  upon 
his  word  of  honour,  was  that  he  would  never  come  after 
her  to  the  theatre,  nor,  indeed,  speak  to  her  in  public,  but 
only  at  the  house  of  their  mutual  friend,  Madame  Ledoux. 
The  condition  was  curious,  but  not  sordid.  President  Lescot 
accepted  it,  and  very  tender  relations  ensued.  Lescot  was 
in  paradise,  and  Madame  Ledoux  took  advantage  of  that 
to  bleed  him  very  freely ;  but  his  inamorata  herself  showed 
no  such  spirit.  She  threw  out  no  hints  of  the  kind,  and 
the  most  valuable  present  she  accepted  from  him  was  a  gold 
necklace  he  bought  for  her  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  She 
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assured  him,  too,  that  the  intrigues  ascribed  to  her  were 
utterly  false,  and  that  what  most  attracted  her  in  him  was 
his  being  in  every  way  unlike  her  theatrical  comrades — a 
man  of  position,  and  a  friend  apart,  with  whom  she  could 
forget  the  turmoil  of  her  daily  existence  and  the  stale  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  coxcombs  who  throng  the  theatre. 

At  this  tiine  the  works  of  Thomas  Corneille,  nephew  of 
the  great  dramatist,  had  a  vogue  which  has  now  entirely 
deserted  them.  His  “  Circe  ”  was  produced,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  Moliere  played  the  leading  part,  and  astonished 
the  town  by  the  splendour  and  extravagance  of  her  dresses. 
Lescot  saw  her  from  his  box  and  admired  her,  and  applauded 
her  furiously,  and  with  raptures  of  exultation,  to  think  that 
this  brilliant  creature  belonged  to  him  in  secret,  and  came 
to  him  dressed  like  a  nun.  But  this  new  eclat  set  tongues 
talking,  and  Lescot  listened  and  inquired.  He  learned  on 
good  authority  that  La  Moliere  had  two  lovers — one  a  man 
of  fortune,  M.  Du  Boulay,  and  another  an  actor,  called 
Guerin,  whose  affections  she  had  stolen  from  an  actress  of 
the  same  company.  Item — that  Du  Boulay  had  offered  her 
marriage,  but  finding  her  incapable  of  fidelity,  had  retired, 
and  at  present  she  was  on  discreditable  terms  with  the 
actor  in  question. 

Lescot,  who  was  now  tenderly  attached  to  his  fascinat¬ 
ing  visitor,  put  her  on  her  defence,  addressed  the  bitterest 
reproaches  to  her,  and  lamented  his  own  misfortune  in 
having  listened  to  her  perfidious  tongue,  and  bestowed  a 
constant  heart  upon  a  double-faced  coquette.  She  seemed 
surprised  and  alarmed ;  but  recovering  herself,  used  all  her 
address  to  calm  him.  She  shed  many  tears,  and  declared 
she  loved  no  one  but  him,  and  had  kept  him  out  of  the 
theatre  for  this  very  reason — that  it  was,  and  always  had 
been,  a  temple  of  lies  and  odious  calumnies.  Lescot  was 
half  appeased,  but  his  jealousy  being  excited,  demanded  more 
frequent  interviews.  She  consented  readily,  made  a  solemn 
appointment  for  next  day,  and  took  good  care  not  to  come. 

This  breach  of  faith  revived  all  Lescot’s  jealousy,  and  after 
waiting  for  her,  and  raging  and  storming  for  two  hours,  he 
could  bear  his  jealous  doubts  and  fears  no  longer,  but  broke 
his  word  and  went  straight  to  the  theatre.  As  any  gentle¬ 
man  could  sit  on  the  stage  diming  the  performance,  President 
Lescot  claimed  that  right,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stool  during 
the  performance  of  “  Circe.”  In  this  situation,  being  only 
one  of  many  gentlemen  there,  and  under  the  public  eye,  he 
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managed  to  restrain  himself,  though  greatly  agitated,  and 
at  first  contented  himself  with  watching  to  see  her  start  at 
the  sight  of  him.  She  did  not  seem  to  notice  him,  however  ; 
to  be  sure,  she  was  warm  in  her  part.  At  last  it  so  happened 
that  she  walked  past  him  with  that  grand  reposeful  slowness 
which  is,  and  always  was,  one  of  a  graceful  actress’s  most 
majestic  charms.  He  seized  that  opportunity.  “You  are 
more  beautiful  than  ever,”  he  said,  quite  audibly;  “and  if 
I  was  not  in  love  with  you  already,  I  should  be  now.” 

Whether  La  Moliere  was  warm  in  her  part  and  did  not 
hear,  or  was  used  to  these  asides,  she  paid  no  attention 
whatever. 

That  piqued  the  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  and 
he  sat  sullen  till  the  play  elided.  Then  he  was  on  the  alert, 
and  followed  La  Moliere  so  sharply  that  he  entered  her 
dressing-room  at  her  heels.  Her  maid  requested  him  to 
leave.  He  stood  firm,  and  requested  the  maid  to  retire, 
as  he  had  something  particular  to  say  to  Mademoiselle. 
Mademoiselle  wanted  to  remove  the  glorious  but  heavy 
trappings  of  tragedy  ;  so  she  said,  rather  sharply,  “  Say  it, 
then,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  secrets  between 
you  and  me.” 

“Very  well,  madame,”  said  Lescot  bitterly:  “then  what 
I  have  to  say  is  that  your  conduct  is  unjustifiable.” 

“  What  cause  of  displeasure  have  I  given  you  ?  ” 

“  You  made  an  appointment  with  me  ;  I  keep  it,  you  break 
it.  I  come  here,  disheartened  and  unhappy,  to  learn  the 
reason,  and  you  receive  me  like  a  criminal.” 

“  The  man  is  mad  !  ”  said  La  Moliere,  and  eyed  him  with 
a  look  of  haughty  disdain  that  would  have  crushed  him  had 
he  been  less  sure  right  was  on  his  side.  As  it  was,  though 
it  staggered  him,  it  provoked  him  more.  He  confronted 
her  with  equal  hauteur,  and  cried  out,  “  You  had  better  say 
you  do  not  know  me.” 

Thus  challenged,  and  being  aware  she  knew  a  great  many 
gentlemen,  she  looked  at  him  hard  and  full,  not  to  make  a 
mistake,  then  she  said,  “  I  don’t  even  know  your  name  !” 

Lescot  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  was  wounded  to 
the  quick.  “  What  !  ”  he  cried,  “  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  us  !  Why,  you  must  be  the  basest  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures  to  use  me  so  !  ” 

“Ah  !  ”  cried  La  Moli&re.  “Jeannette,  call  some  people 
to  turn  this  man  out  of  the  place. 

“  By  all  means,”  cried  the  other.  “  Call  all  Paris  to  hear 
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me  give  this  woman  her  true  character  before  1  leave  the 
place.” 

“  Ruffian,  you  shall  smart  for  this  insolence  !  ”  said  La 
Moliere,  grinding  her  white  teeth. 

By  this  time  two  or  three  actors  and  a  dozen  actresses 
had  come  running  and  half  dressed,  The  disputants,  being 
French,  both  spoke  at  once,  and  at  the  top  of  their  voices  ; 
La  Moliere  declaring  this  ruffian  a  perfect  stranger  to  her, 
who  had  burst  into  her  dressing-room,  and  outraged  her  with 
the  grossest  calumnies,  the  very  meaning  of  which  was  an 
enigma  to  her,  and  Lescot  relating  all  the  particulars  of  his 
secret  intrigue  with  her.  Detail  convinces,  and  La  Moliere 
had  the  mortification  to  see,  by  the  sniggering  of  the  actresses, 
who  knew  her  real  character,  that  they  believed  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  not  her. 

“Why,  look!”  cried  he  suddenly;  “the  ungrateful  crea¬ 
ture  has  a  necklace  on  I  gave  her.  I  bought  it  for  her  on 
the  Quai  des  Orfevres.” 

This  was  too  much.  La  Moliere,  red  as  fury,  and  her 
eyes  darting  flame,  sprung  at  him  with  her  right  hand  lifted 
to  give  him  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  she  had  never  yet 
administered  on  the  stage  ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  seize 
her  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  he  tore  the 
necklace  off  her  neck  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

Then  La  Moliere  called  the  guard  ;  and  as  personal  violence 
is  always  severely  treated  in  France,  the  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble  cooled  his  heels  in  prison  that 
night. 

Next  morning  the  President  Lescot  was  released  on  bail, 
after  a  short  hearing,  in  which  he  declared  loudly  that  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  expose  a  courtesan,  whose  lover  he 
was,  and  who  had  the  effrontery  to  say  publicly  she  did  not 
knoAv  him.  “  That  right,”  said  he,  “  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  in  any  tribunal.” 

He  held  the  same  language  in  society ;  and  on  the  whole, 
the  world  took  his  part  in  the  matter. 

Supposing  the  allegation  to  be  false.  La  Moliere  had  her 
proper  remedy.  She  had  only  to  proceed  against  Lescot  for 
violence  and  slander. 

She  hesitated,  and  this  confirmed  the  public  opinion.  It 
spread  to  the  theatrical  audiences,  and  the  favourite  actress 
began  to  be  received  with  sneers  and  chuckles,  or  ominous 
silence. 

She  was  alarmed,  and  went  to  an  old  actress  called 
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Chateauneuf,  who  had  a  long  head,  and  had  often  advised 
her  in  matters  of  intrigue. 

La  Chateauneuf  said  the  case  was  plain.  She  must  take 
proceedings. 

“  Nay,  but  I  dare  not,”  said  La  Moliere.  “  They  will 
search  into  my  whole  life.” 

The  older  fox  laughed,  but  said,  “  Never  mind  that,  child. 
You  are  innocent  for  once  ;  that  is  an  accident  you  must  put  to 
profit,  and  so  throw  a  doubt  on  your  real  indiscretions.  Com¬ 
mence  proceedings  at  once.  You  are  ruined  if  you  submit.” 

The  young  fox  listened  to  the  old  fox  with  the  respect  due  to 
our  seniors,  and  laid  a  criminal  information  against  Lescot. 

He  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  persisted  in  his  statements,  and 
brought  a  very  ugly  witness,  the  goldsmith  from  the  Quai 
des  Orfevres.  This  trader  swore  to  La  Moliere’s  necklace 
as  one  he  had  sold,  and  to  her  as  the  lady  who  was  with 
Lescot  when  he  sold  it. 

This  evidence  was  fatal  to  the  accuser,  both  in  the  court 
and  with  the  public.  But  when  Lescot  went  after  Madame 
Ledoux,  to  complete  his  defence,  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
He  let  this  out,  and  that  he  had  relied  on  her.  The  accuser’s 
agent  then  smelled  a  rat,  and  set  the  police  on  to  find 
Ledoux. 

Meantime  La  Moliere  was  the  butt  of  Paris. 

But  the  police  succeeded  in  finding  Ledoux,  and  her 
examination  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter.  Ledoux  con¬ 
fessed  that  Monsieur  Lescot,  being  madly  enamoured  of 
Mademoiselle  Moliere,  had  asked  her  assistance ;  that  she, 
not  caring  to  meddle  with  an  intrigue  of  that  kind,  had 
introduced  to  him  a  young  lady  who  perfectly  resembled 
Mademoiselle  Moliere.  This  young  lady,  she  said,  had  for 
maiden  name  Marie  Simonnet,  but  called  herself  the  widow 
of  a  Monsieur  Harve  de  la  Tourelle,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany. 

On  this  hint  the  accuser  searched  for  the  young  lady 
in  question.  They  soon  found  traces  of  her,  and  that  she 
was  called  by  her  friends  “  La  Tourelle.” 

La  Tourelle  had  disappeared.  “  And  never  will  appear, 
being  a  phantom,”  said  Lescot.  "Was  ever  so  audacious  a 
figment  ?  as  if  one  woman  could  have  the  face,  the  figure, 
the  manners,  the  cough,  and  the  necklace  of  another  !  ” 

Well,  the  officers  of  justice  caught  La  Tourelle  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  and  were  astonished  at  the  resemblance. 

She  was  confronted  with  Mademoiselle  Moliere  in  the  judge’s 
room,  in  presence  of  Ledoux  and  the  President  Lescot. 
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The  ladies  faced  each  other  like  two  young  stags  ready 
to  butt  each  other.  The  injured  Moliere  folded  her  arms 
grandly,  and  cocked  her  nose  high,  and  would  fain  have 
looked  the  other  down  as  a  criminal.  But  the  other  jade 
saw  she  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  wore  a  demure  air 
of  defiant  complacency. 

But,  setting  aside  fleeting  expression,  they  were  literally 
one  in  stature,  form,  and  feature.  If  each  had  looked  into  a 
mirror,  she  would  have  seen  the  hussy  that  now  faced  her. 

Amazement  painted  itself  on  every  face,  most  of  all  on 
Lescot’s. 

Ledoux  persisted  in  her  confession ;  and  both  she  and 
La  Tourelle  were  imprisoned,  to  await  the  trial. 

Lescot  now  found  himself  in  the  wrong  box ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  very  important  to  him  that  the  trial  should  never  come 
off.  With  this  view  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  bail  La 
Tourelle,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  forfeit  his  recognisances  and 
send  her  out  of  the  country.  But  the  judges  would  accept 
no  bail,  and  the  day  of  trial  was  fixed. 

Then  Lescot  bribed  the  jailer ;  and  he  showed  La  Tourelle 
how  to  make  her  escape  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  that  had  never 
occurred  to  the  lady  whose  genius,  like  that  of  many  other 
ladies,  was  mainly  confined  to  matters  of  love  and  intrigue. 

Lescot  sent  her  away  into  the  depths  of  Dauphine,  and 
her  absence  suspended  that  trial. 

But  La  Moliere’ s  blood  was  up,  and  she  appealed  personally 
to  men  in  power,  and  used  all  her  charms  and  all  her  arts. 

The  result  was  a  new  process,  under  which  not  one  of 
those  who  had  offended  her  escaped. 

The  President  Lescot  was  condemned  to  stand  at  the  bar, 
and  read  a  paper  in  presence  of  La  Moliere  and  four  wit¬ 
nesses,  to  be  by  her  chosen  : — 

“  I,  Framjois  Lescot,  admit  and  declare  that  I,  by  reckless¬ 
ness  and  mistake,  have  used  violence  against  Mademoiselle 
Moliere,  here  present,  and  slandered  her  foully,  but  without 
malice  of  heart,  having  taken  her  for  another  person.” 

He  was  also  fined  two  hundred  francs. 

By  the  same  judgment  the  women  Ledoux  and  La  Tourelle 
had  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  francs  each  to  the  King,  one 
hundred  francs  each  to  La  Moliere,  and  to  be  whipped, 
naked,  before  the  gate  of  the  Chatelet,  and  also  before  the 
house  of  Mademoiselle  Moliere. 

Lescot  made  his  amende  honorable,  and  paid  his  fine. 
Ledoux  paid  her  fine,  and  was  whipped  before  the  Chatelet 
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and  before  La  Moliere’s  windows ;  but  La  ToureUe  was 
more  fortunate.  Nature  has  her  freaks ;  she  profited  by 
one  of  them.  Lescot,  who  had  now  compared  in  many 
ways  the  hussy  he  adored  with  the  jade  who  had  per¬ 
sonated  her,  was  as  much  enamoured  as  ever,  if  not  more  ; 
but,  by  Jupiter!  it  was  not  the  actress  but  her  double  he 
was  nowr  in  love  with.  He  joined  her  in  Dauphine,  and 
rewarded  her  with  a  life-long  attachment,  w'hich  she  is 
believed  to  have  shared. 

La  Moli6re,  as  her  foxy  adviser  had  prophesied,  was 
wonderfully  re-established  in  character.  Men  said,  “  And, 
no  doubt,  she  was  always  calumniated.”  The  judgment  of 
the  Chatelet  operated  as  a  certificate  of  her  good  morals. 

The  goldsmith’s  evidence  is  accounted  for  thus.  There 
were  no  jewels  to  the  necklace.  A  number  of  gold  neck¬ 
laces  had  been  made  on  one  pattern.  The  goldsmith  swore 
to  La  Moliere’s,  because  he  saw  the  lady,  as  he  thought. 

While  the  affair  was  yet  warm,  the  tragi-comedy  of  Thomas 
Corneille,  called  “  L’lnconnu,”  was  produced.  La  MoliiAe 
w’as  the  countess,  and  in  the  play  a  gipsy  looked  at  her  hand, 
and  spoke  these  lines  : — 

“  Cette  ligne,  qui  croisse  avec  celle  de  vie, 

Marque  pour  votre  gloire  un  moment  tres  fatal ; 

Sur  des  traits  ressemblants  on  en  parlera  mal, 

Et  vous  aurez  une  copie. 

N’en  prenez  pas  trop  de  chagrin  : 

Si  votre  gaillarde  figure 

Contre  vous,  quelque  temps,  cause  un  facheux  murmure, 

Un  tour  de  viUe  y  mettra  fin, 

Et  vous  rirez  de  l’aventure.” 

The  public,  always  quick  to  fit  fiction  to  reality,  seized  on 
these  verses  at  once  and  applied  them  to  the  recent  event,  and 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  actress  by  storms  of  applause. 

The  favourite,  her  popularity  embellished  by  a  coup  dc 
maitre,  now  married  her  actor — and  continued  her  gallantries. 

But  Celimene,  at  bottom,  lacked  neither  judgment  nor 
heart.  Hence  I  am  able  to  conclude  with  a  good  and 
touching  trait.  On  the  anniversary  of  Moli^re’s  death, 
which  befell  in  winter,  she  always  collected  the  poor  round 
his  grave,  and  there  bestow’ed  charity  on  them,  and  lighted 
great  fires  to  warm  them  as  they  ate  the  food  she  bestowed 
without  stint  upon  them  at  that  great  master’s  tomb. 

Poor  Celimene.  Adieu  ! 
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Thomas  Erpingham  was  knighted  by  Henry  the  Fourth  for 
good  and  valiant  service. 

This  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  after¬ 
ward  fought  by  the  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in  his  French 
wars,  and  was  made  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  retired 
to  Norwich,  his  native  place.  He  married  a  beautiful,  pious 
lady,  and  after  a  turbulent  career  and  the  horrors  of  war, 
desired  to  end  his  days  in  charity.  Being  w-ealthy,  and  of 
one  mind,  he  and  Lady  Erpingham  built  a  goodly  church  in 
the  city,  and  also  erected  and  endowed  a  i-eligious  house  for 
twelve  monks  and  a  prior,  close  to  the  knight’s  house,  and 
parted  only  by  a  high  wall. 

But  though  the  retired  soldier  wished  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  men,  two  of  his  friars  were  of  another  mind.  Friar  John 
and  Friar  Richard  hated  each  other,  and  could  by  no  means 
be  reconciled ;  neither  had  ever  a  good  word  for  t’other ;  and 
at  last  Friar  John  gave  Friar  Richard  a  fair  excuse  for  his 
invectives.  Lady  Erpingham  came  ever  to  matins  in  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  Friar  John  would  always  await  her  coming,  and 
attend  her  through  the  cloister,  with  ducks  and  cringes  and 
open  adulation ;  whereat  she  smiled,  being  in  truth  a  most 
innocent  lady,  affable  to  all,  and  slow  to  think  ill  of  any  man. 

But  Richard  denounced  John  as  a  licentious  monk,  and 
some  watched  and  whispered  ;  others  rebuked  Richard  ;  for 
it  was  against  the  monastic  rule  to  put  an  ill  construction 
where  the  matter  might  be  innocent. 

But  Richard  stood  his  ground ;  and,  unfortunately,  Richard 
was  right.  Misunderstanding  the  lady’s  courtesy  and  charity, 
Brother  John  thought  his  fawning  advances  were  encour¬ 
aged  ;  and  this  bred  in  him  such  impudence  that  one  day 
he  sent  her  a  fulsome  love-letter,  and  had  the  hardihood  to 
beg  for  a  private  interview. 
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The  lady,  when  she  opened  this  letter,  could  hardly  believe 
her  senses ;  and  at  last,  as  gentlewomen  will  be  both  un¬ 
suspicious  and  suspicious  in  the  wrong  place,  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  poor,  good,  ridiculous  friar  could  never 
have  been  so  wicked  as  to  write  this  ;  nay,  but  it  was  her 
husband’s  doing,  and  a  trial  of  her  virtue  :  he  was  older  than 
herself,  and  great  love  is  oft  tainted  with  jealousy. 

This  brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  to  think  she  should  be 
doubted ;  but  soon  anger  dried  them,  and  she  took  occasion 
to  put  the  letter  suddenly  into  Sir  Thomas’s  hand,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  so  keenly  that,  if  there  had  been  a  flaw  in 
his  conjugal  armour,  no  doubt  those  eyes  had  pierced  it. 

The  knight  read  the  letter,  and  turned  black  and  white 
with  rage  ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fury,  and  he  looked  so 
fearful  that  the  lady  was  very  sorry  she  had  shown  him  the 
letter,  and  begged  him  not  to  take  a  madman’s  folly  to  heart. 

“  Not  take  it  to  heart,”  said  he.  “  What !  these  beggarly 
shavelings  that  I  have  housed  and  fed,  and  so  lessened  my 
estate  and  thine — they  shall  corrupt  thee,  and  rob  me  of  my 
one  earthly  treasure  ?  Sit  thou  down  and  write.” 

“  Write,  Thomas  !  what  ? — to  whom  ?  ” 

“  Do  as  I  bid  thee,  dame,”  said  he  sternly,  “  and  no  more 
words.” 

Those  were  days  when  husbands  commanded  and  wives 
obeyed  ;  so  she  sat  down  trembling,  and  took  the  pen. 

Then  he  made  her  write  a  letter  back  to  the  friar,  and  say 
she  compassionated  his  love,  and  her  husband  was  to  ride 
toward  London  that  night,  and  her  servant,  on  whom  she 
could  depend,  should  admit  him  to  her  by  a  side  door  of  the 
house. 

Friar  John,  at  the  appointed  time,  took  care  to  be  in  the 
town,  for  he  knew  the  lay  brother  who  kept  the  gate  of  the 
priory  would  not  let  him  out  so  late.  He  came  to  the  side 
door,  and  was  admitted  by  a  servant  of  the  knight,  a  reckless 
old  soldier,  who  cared  for  neither  man  nor  devil,  as  the  saying 
is,  but  only  for  his  master.  This  man  took  him  into  a  room 
and  left  him,  then  went  for  the  knight :  he  was  not  far  off. 
Now  the  unlucky  monk,  being  come  to  the  conquest  of  a 
beautiful  lady,  as  he  vainly  thought,  had  fine  linen  on,  and 
perfumed  like  a  civet.  The  knight  smelled  these  perfumes, 
and  rushed  in  upon  him  with  his  man,  like  dogs  upon  the 
odoriferous  fox,  and,  in  a  fury,  without  giving  him  time  to 
call  for  help  or  to  say  one  prayer,  strangled  him  and  left  him 
dead  ! 
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But  death  breeds  calm ;  the  knight’s  rage  abated  that 
moment,  and  he  saw  he  had  done  a  foul  and  remorseless 
deed.  He  would  have  given  half  his  estate  to  bring  the 
offender  back  to  life.  Half  his  estate  ?  His  whole  estate, 
ay,  and  his  life,  were  now  gone  from  him  :  they  were  for¬ 
feited  to  the  law.  So  did  he  pass  from  rage  to  remorse,  and 
from  remorse  to  fear.  The  rough  soldier,  seeing  him  so 
stricken,  made  light  of  all  except  the  danger  of  discovery. 
“Come,  noble  sir,”  said  he,  “let  us  bestir  ourselves  and  take 
him  back  to  the  priory,  and  there  bestow  him ;  so  shall  we 
ne’er  be  known  in  it.” 

Thus  urged,  the  knight  roused  himself,  and  he  and  his 
man  brought  the  body  out,  and  got  it  as  far  as  the  wall  that 
did  part  the  house  from  the  monastery.  Here  they  were 
puzzled  awhile,  but  the  man  remembered  a  short  ladder  in 
the  back  yard  that  was  high  enough  for  this  job.  So  they 
set  the  ladder,  and,  with  much  ado,  got  the  body  up  it,  and 
then  drew  the  ladder  up  and  set  it  again  on  the  other  side, 
and  so,  with  infinite  trouble,  the  soldier  got  him  into  the 
priory. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  it  appear  Friar  John  had  died 
a  natural  death.  Accordingly,  he  set  him  up  on  a  rickety 
chair  he  found  in  the  yard,  balanced  him,  and  left  him  ; 
mounted  the  wall  again,  let  himself  down,  and  then  dropped 
into  the  knight’s  premises. 

He  found  the  knight  walking  in  great  perturbation,  and 
they  went  into  the  house. 

“  Now,  good  master,”  said  this  stout  soldier,  “  go  you  to 
bed,  and  think  no  more  on’t.” 

“To  bed,”  groaned  the  knight,  in  agony.  “Why  should 
I  go  there  ?  I  cannot  sleep.  Methinks  I  shall  never  sleep 
again  !” 

“Then  give  me  the  cellar  key,  good  sir.  I’ll  draw  a  stoup 
of  canary.” 

“  Ay,  wine  !  ”  said  the  knight ;  “  for  my  blood  runs  cold 
in  my  veins.” 

The  servant  lighted  a  rousing  fire  in  the  dining-hall,  and 
warmed  and  spiced  some  generous  wine,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  there  sat  these  two  over  the  fire  awaiting  day¬ 
light  and  its  revelations. 

But,  meantime,  the  night  was  fruitful  in  events.  The 
prior,  informed  of  Friar  Richard’s  uncharitable  interpreta¬ 
tions,  had  condemned  him  to  vigil  and  prayer  on  the  bare 
pebbles  of  the  yard,  from  midnight  until  three  of  the  clock, 
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But  the  sly  Richard,  at  dusk,  had  conveyed  a  chair  into  the 
yard,  to  keep  his  knees  off  the  cold  hard  stones. 

At  midnight,  when  he  came  to  his  enforced  devotions,  lo, 
there  sat  a  figure  in  the  chair  !  He  started,  and  took  it  for 
the  prior,  seated  there  to  lecture  him  for  luxury ;  but  peep¬ 
ing,  he  soon  discovered  it  was  Friar  John. 

He  walked  round  and  round  him,  talking  at  him.  “  Is  it 
Brother  John  or  Brother  Richard  who  is  to  keep  vigil  to¬ 
night  ?  I  know  but  one  friar  in  all  this  house  would  sit 
star-gazing  in  his  brother’s  chair,  when  that  brother  wants  it 
to  pray  in,”  Sec. 

Brother  John  vouchsafed  no  reply  ;  and  this  stung  Brother 
Richard,  and  he  burnt  for  revenge.  “So  be  it,  then,”  said 
he  ;  “  since  my  place  is  taken,  I  will  tell  the  prior,  and  keep 
vigil  some  other  night.”  With  this  he  retired,  and  slammed 
a  door.  But  having  thus  disarmed,  as  he  conceived,  Brother 
John’s  suspicions,  he  took  up  an  enormous  pebble,  and  slipped 
back  on  tip-toe,  and  getting  near  the  angle  of  a  wall,  he 
flung  his  great  pebble  at  Brother  John,  and  slipped  hastily 
behind  the  wall ;  nevertheless,  as  he  hid,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  pebble,  which  weighed  about  a  stone, 
strike  Brother  John  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  then  there 
was  a  lumping  noise  and  a  great  clatter,  and  Friar  Richard 
chuckled  with  pride  and  delight  at  the  success  of  his  throw. 
However,  he  waited  some  minutes  before  he  emerged,  and 
then  walked  briskly  out,  like  a  new-comer.  There  lay  John 
flat,  and  the  chair  upset.  Brother  Richard  ran  to  him  charged 
with  hypocritical  sympathy,  and  found  his  enemy’s  face  very 
white.  He  got  alarmed,  and  felt  his  heart  :  he  was  stone- 
dead  ! 

The  poor  monk,  whose  hatred  was  of  a  mere  feminine 
sort,  and  had  never  been  deadly,  was  seized  with  remorse, 
and  he  beat  his  breast,  and  prayed  in  earnest,  instead  of 
repeating  Pater-nosters — “  preces  sine  mente  dictas,”  as  the 
great  Erasmus  calls  them. 

But  other  feelings  soon  succeeded  :  his  enmity  to  the 
deceased  was  well  known,  and  this  would  be  called  murder, 
if  the  body  was  found  in  that  yard,  and  his  own  life  would 
pay  the  forfeit. 

Casting  his  eyes  round  for  a  place  where  he  might  hide 
the  body,  he  saw  a  ladder  standing  against  the  wall.  This 
surprised  him  ;  but  he  was  in  no  condition  to  puzzle  over 
small  riddles.  Terror  gave  him  force :  he  lifted  the  bodjr, 
crawled  up  the  ladder,  and  placed  the  body  on  the  wall — it 
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was  wider  than  they  build  now  ;  then  he  drew  up  the  ladder, 
set  it  on  the  other  side,  and  took  his  ghastly  load  down 
safely.  Then,  being  naturally  cunning  and  having  his  neck 
to  save,  he  went  and  hid  the  ladder,  took  up  the  body, 
staggered  with  it  as  far  as  the  porch  of  the  knight’s  house, 
and  set  it  there  bolt  upright  against  one  of  the  pillars. 

As  he  carried  it  out  of  the  yard,  he  heard  a  window  in  the 
knight’s  house  open.  He  could  not  see  where  the  window 
was,  nor  whether  he  was  watched  and  recognised ;  but  he 
feared  the  worst,  and  such  was  his  terror,  he  resolved  to  fly 
the  place  and  bury  himself  in  some  distant  monastery  under 
another  name. 

But  how  ?  He  was  lame,  and  could  not  go  ten  miles  in  a 
day,  whereas  a  hundred  miles  was  little  enough  to  make  him 
secure. 

After  homicide  theft  is  no  great  matter;  he  resolved  to 
borrow  the  maltster’s  mare,  and  turn  her  adrift  when  she 
had  carried  him  beyond  the  hue  and  cry.  So  he  went  and 
knocked  up  the  maltster,  and  told  him  the  convent  wanted 
flour,  and  he  was  to  go  betimes  to  the  miller  for  a  sack 
thereof.  Now  the  convent  was  a  good  customer  to  the 
maltster  ;  so  he  lent  Friar  Richard  the  mare  at  a  word,  and 
told  him  where  to  find  the  saddle  and  bridle. 

Richard  fed  the  mare  for  a  journey  and  saddled  her ;  then 
he  mounted  and  rode  at  a  foot-pace  past  the  convent, 
meaning  to  go  quietly  through  the  town,  making  no  stir, 
then  away  like  the  wind. 

But  as  he  paced  by  the  knight’s  house,  he  cast  a  look 
askance  to  see  if  that  ghastly  object  still  sat  in  the 
porch. 

No;  the  porch  was  empty  ! 

What  might  that  mean  ?  Had  he  come  to  life  ?  Had 
the  murder  been  discovered  ?  He  began  to  wonder  and 
tremble. 

While  he  was  in  this  mood  there  was  a  great  clatter 
behind  him  of  horses’  feet  and  clashing  armour,  and  he  felt 
he  was  pursued. 

The  knight  and  his  man  sat  together,  drinking  hot  spiced 
wine  and  awaiting  daylight.  The  knight  would  not  go  to 
bed,  yet  he  wanted  a  change.  “  Will  daylight  never  come?” 
said  he. 

“  ’Twill  be  here  anon,”  said  the  soldier ;  “  in  half-an- 
hour,” 
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The  knight  said  no,  it  would  never  come. 

The  soldier  said  he  would  go  and  look  at  the  sky,  and  tell 
him  for  certain. 

“  Be  not  long  away,”  said  the  knight,  with  a  shiver, 
“  or  the  dead  friar  will  be  taking  thy  place  here  and  pledg¬ 
ing  me.” 

“  Stuff!”  said  the  soldier;  “he’ll  never  trouble  you  more.” 

With  this  he  marched  out  to  consult  the  night,  and  almost 
ran  against  the  dead  friar  seated  in  the  porch,  white  and 
glaring ;  this  was  too  much  even  for  the  iron  soldier ;  he 
uttered  a  sharp  yell,  staggered  back,  and  burst  into  the 
room,  gasping  for  breath.  He  got  close  to  his  master,  and 
stammered  out,  “The  dead  man  ! — sitting  in  the  porch  !” — 
and  crossed  himself  energetically,  the  first  time  these  thirty 
years. 

The  knight  stared  and  trembled  ;  and  so  they  drew  close 
together,  with  their  eyes  over  their  shoulders. 

“Wine.!”  cried  the  knight. 

“Ay,”  said  the  soldier;  “but  I  go  not  alone.  He’ll  be 
squatting  on  the  cask  else.” 

So  they  went  together  to  the  cellar,  often  looking  round, 
and  fetching  two  bottles. 

They  drank  them  out,  and  the  good  wine,  falling  upon 
more  of  the  sort,  made  them  madder  and  bolder.  They 
rolled  along,  holding  on  by  one  another,  to  the  porch, 
and  there  they  stood  and  looked  at  the  dead  friar,  and 
shuddered. 

But  the  soldier  swore  a  great  oath,  and  vowed  he  should 
not  stay  there  to  get  them  hanged.  Thereupon  a  furious 
fit  of  recklessness  succeeded  to  their  terror :  they  got  a 
suit  of  rusty  ai’mour  and  fastened  it  on  the  body ;  then  they 
saddled  an  old  war-horse  that  was  kept  in  the  stable  only 
as  a  reminiscence,  and  tied  the  friar’s  body  on  to  him 
with  many  cords ;  they  opened  the  stable  door  and  so 
pricked  the  old  war-horse  with  their  daggers  that  he  clat¬ 
tered  out  into  the  road  with  a  bound  and  a  great  rattling  of 
rusty  armour. 

Now,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Friar  Richard  and  his 
borrowed  mare  were  pacing  demurely  through  the  town 
scarce  fifty  yards  ahead.  The  old  horse  nosed  the  mare, 
and  being  left  to  choose  his  road,  took  very  naturally  after 
her ;  but  when  he  got  near  her  the  monk  looked  round 
and  saw  the  ghastly  rider.  He  gave  a  yell  so  piercing  it 
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waked  the  whole  street,  and  for  lack  of  spurs,  drove  his 
bare  heels  into  the  mare’s  side ;  she  cantered  down  the 
street  at  an  easy  pace,  the  fearful  pageant  cantered  after, 
the  friar  kept  turning  and  yelling,  and  the  windows  kept 
opening  and  heads  popped  out  to  see,  and  by-and-by  doors 
opened  and  a  few  early  risers  joined  in  the  pursuit,  wonder¬ 
ing  and  curious. 

The  cavalcade  never  cleared  the  town  of  Norwich  ;  the 
friar,  in  the  blindness  of  despair,  turned  his  mare  up  what 
seemed  to  him  an  open  lane  ;  but  there  wras  no  exit ;  his 
dead  pursuer  came  up  with  him,  and  he  threw  himself  off, 
and  cried,  “  Mercy  !  mercy  !  mea  culpa  !— I  confess  it !  I 
confess  it !  only  take  that  horrible  face  from  me  !”  and  in  his 
despair  he  owned  that  he  had  slain  Brother  John. 

Then  some  led  the  horse  and  his  ghastly  load  away,  and 
wondered  sore  ;  but  others  hauled  Friar  Richard  to  justice ; 
and  he,  believing  it  was  a  miracle,  and  Heaven’s  hand  upon 
him,  persisted  in  his  confession,  and  was  cast  into  prison  to 
abide  his  trial. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  In  those  days  the  law  did 
not  tarry  for  judges  of  assize  to  come  round  the  country 
now  and  then.  Each  town  had  its  mayor  and  its  aldermen, 
any  one  of  whom  could  try  and  hang  a  man  if  need  was.  So 
Friar  Richard  was  tried  next  week. 

By  this  time  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  spirits  and 
his  love  of  life  ;  he  defended  himself,  and  said  that  indeed 
he  had  slain  his  brother,  but  it  was  by  misadventure  ;  he 
had  thrown  a  stone  at  him  in  some  anger,  but  not  to  do 
him  deadly  harm.  This  he  said  with  many  tears.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  long  hated 
Brother  John ;  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  priory  without 
passing  the  door,  and  had  borrowed  the  maltster’s  mare  on 
a  false  pretence ;  and  finally,  marks  of  strangulation  had 
been  found  on  the  dead  man’s  throat.  All  this  amazed 
and  overpowered  the  poor  friar,  and  although  his  terror  at 
the  apparition  was  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
having  been  the  person  who  tied  the  body  on  the  horse, 
and  though  one  alderman,  shrewder  than  the  rest,  said 
he  thought  a  great  deal  lay  behind  that,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  thought  the  safest  and  most  usual  course 
to  hang  him.  So  he  was  condemned  to  die  in  three  days’ 
time. 

The  friar,  seeing  his  end  so  near,  struggled  no  more 
against  his  fate.  He  sent  for  the  prior  to  confess  him, 
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and  told  the  truth  with  deep  sorrow  and  humility.  “  Mea 
culpa !  mea  culpa !  ”  he  cried.  “  If  I  had  not  hated  my 
brother,  and  broken  our  rule,  then  this  had  not  come  upon 
me  !  ” 

Then  the  prior  gave  him  full  absolution,  and  went  away 
exceeding  sorrowful,  and  doubting  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  laymen,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  were  about  to 
hang  Brother  Richard  for  wilful  murder.  This  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  went  to  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  to 
utter  his  misgivings,  and  pray  the  good  knight  to  work 
upon  the  sheriff,  who  was  his  friend,  for  a  respite  until 
the  matter  could  be  looked  into  more  closely. 

The  knight  was  not  at  home,  but  my  lady  saw  the  prior 
and  learned  his  errand.  “  Alas,  good  father,”  said  she,  “  Sir 
Thomas  is  not  here ;  he  is  gone  to  London  this  two  days.” 

The  prior  went  home  sick  at  heart. 

Even  so  long  ago  as  this  they  hung  from  Norwich  Castle. 
So  the  rude  gallows  was  put  up  at  seven  o’clock,  and  at 
eight  Brother  Richard  must  hang  and  turn  in  the  wind  like 
a  weathercock. 

But  before  that  fatal  hour  a  King’s  messenger  galloped 
into  the  city  and  spurred  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
Very  soon  the  sheriff  was  reading  a  parchment  signed  by  the 
King’s  own  hand !  the  gallows  was  taken  down,  and  the 
people  dispersed  by  degrees.  Some  felt  ill-used.  They 
thought  appointments  should  be  kept,  or  else  not  made. 

At  night  Friar  Richard,  not  reprieved,  but  to  the 
amazement  of  smaller  functionaries,  freely  pardoned  by 
his  sovereign,  in  a  handwriting  a  housemaid  of  this  day 
would  blush  for,  but  with  a  glorious  seal  the  size  of  an 
apple-fritter,  crept  forth  into  the  night,  and  gliding  along 
the  streets  with  his  head  down,  slipped  into  the  priory, 
and  was  lost  to  the  world  for  many  a  long  day.  Indeed, 
he  was  confined  to  his  cell  for  a  month  by  order  of  the 
prior,  and  ordered  to  pray  thrice  a  day  for  the  soul  of 
Brother  John. 

When  Brother  Richard  emerged  from  his  cell  he  was 
a  changed  man.  He  had  gathered  amid  the  thorns  of 
tribulation  the  wholesome  fruit  of  humility  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  flower  of  charity.  Henceforth  no  bitter  word  ever 
fell  from  his  lips,  though  for  a  time  he  had  many  provoca¬ 
tions,  and  “  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  ”  was  the  rule  of 
his  heart.  He  had  made  himself  of  little  account,  and 
outlived  all  enmities.  He  lived  much  in  his  cell,  and 
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prayed  so  often  for  the  soul  of  Brother  John  that  at  last 
he  got  to  love  him  dead  whom  he  had  hated  living. 

Time  rolled  on.  The  knight’s  hair  turned  grey,  and  the 
good  prior  died. 

Then  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  little  priory, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  leading  friars  each  hoped  to  be 
prior. 

That  appointment  lay  with  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham.  He 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  prior,  and  then  desired 
the  sub-prior  to  convene  the  monks.  “Good  brothers,”  said 
he,  “your  prior  is  Brother  Richard.  I  pray  you  to  invest 
him  forthwith,  and  yield  him  due  love  and  obedience.” 

The  knight  retired,  and  the  monks  stared  at  each  other 
awhile,  and  then  obeyed,  since  there  was  no  help  for  it : 
they  invested  Brother  Richard  in  due  form ;  and  such  is  the 
magic  of  station  that,  in  one  moment,  they  began  to  look 
on  him  with  different  eyes. 

The  new  prior  bore  his  dignity  so  meekly  that  he  dis¬ 
armed  all  hostility.  His  great  rule  of  life  was  still,  “  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,”  and  there  is  no  course  more  apt  to 
conciliate  respect  and  good-will.  The  knight  showed  him 
favour  and  esteem ;  the  monks  learned  to  respect  and  by- 
and-by  to  revere  him ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  reproach  him¬ 
self,  and  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  Brother  John. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  knight’s  grey  hair  turned  white ; 
and  one  day  he  sent  for  the  prior  and  said  to  him,  “  Good 
father,  I  have  grave  matter  to  entertain  you  writhal.” 

“  Speak,  worshipful  sir,”  said  the  prior. 

The  knight  looked  at  him  awhile,  but  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
and  as  one  that  hath  resolved  to  speak,  but  is  loth  to  begin. 
At  last  he  said,  “Sir,  there  be  men  that  waste  their  goods 
in  sin,  or  meanly  hoard  them  till  their  last  hour,  yet  leave 
them  freely  to  Mother  Church  after  their  death,  when  they 
can  no  longer  enjoy  them.  Others  there  be  whose  breasts 
are  laden  with  a  secret  crime  they  ought  to  confess,  and 
clear  some  worthy  man  suspected  falsely ;  yet  they  will  not 
tell  till  they  come  to  die.  Methinks  this  is  to  be  charitable 
too  late,  and  just  when  justice  can  neither  cost  a  man  aught 
nor  profit  his  neighbour.  Therefore,  not  to  be  one  of  these, 
I  will  reveal  to  you  now  a  deed  that  sits  heavy  on  my 
conscience.” 

“  Y ou  would  confess  to  me,  my  son  ?  ” 

“  As  man  to  man,  sir,  but  not  as  penitent  to  his  confessor, 
for  that  were  no  merit  in  me  ;  it  would  be  no  more  than 
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bury  my  secret  in  a  fleshly  grave.  Nay,  what  I  tell  to  you, 
you  shall  tell  to  all  the  world,  if  good  may  come  of  it.” 

Here  the  knight  sighed,  and  seemed  much  distempered, 
like  one  who  wrestleth  with  himself.  Then  he  cast  about 
how  he  should  begin,  and  to  conclude  he  opened  the  matter 
thus  :  “  Sir,  please  you  read  that  letter  ;  it  was  writ  by  Brother 
John  unto  my  wife.” 

The  prior  read  it,  but  said  never  a  word. 

“Sir,”  said  the  knight,  “do  you  remember  a  sad  time 
when  you  lay  in  Norwich  jail  accused  of  murder,  and  cast 
for  death  ?  ” 

“  I  do  remember  it  well,  sir,  and  the  uncharitable  heart 
that  brought  me  to  that  pass.” 

“  While  you  lay  there,  sir,  something  befell  elsewhere, 
which  I  will  hide  no  longer  from  you.  The  King  being  at 
his  palace  in  London,  a  knight  who  had  fought  by  his  side 
in  France,  sought  an  audience  in  private.  It  wTas  granted 
him  at  once.  Then  the  knight  fell  on  his  knees  to  the 
King,  and  begged  that  his  life  and  lands  might  be  spared, 
though  he  had  slain  a  man  in  heat  of  blood.  The  King  was 
grave  but  gentle,  and  then  I  showed  him  that  letter,  and 
owned  the  truth,  that  I  and  my  servant,  in  our  fury,  had 
strangled  that  hapless  monk.” 

“  Alas  !  sir,  did  you  take  my  guilt  upon  yourself  to  save 
my  life,  so  fully  forfeit  ?  ’Twas  I  who  hated  him ;  ’twas  I 
who  flung  the  stone - ” 

“  At  a  dead  body  !  I  tell  thee,  man,  we  strangled  him, 
and  set  his  body  up  where  you  saw  it ;  hand  in  his  death 
you  had  none.” 

The  prior  uttered  a  strange  cry,  and  was  silent.  The 
knight  continued,  in  a  low  voice  : 

“  We  set  him  in  the  yard ;  and  when  we  found  him  in  the 
porch,  being  half  mad  with  terror  and  drink  together,  we 
bound  him  on  the  horse  and  launched  him.  All  this  I  told 
the  King,  and  he,  considering  the  provocation,  and  pitying 
too  much  his  old  companion  in  arms,  gave  me  my  life  and 
lands,  and  gave  me  thine,  which,  indeed,  was  but  bare 
justice.  So  now,  sir,  you  know  that  you  are  innocent  of 
bloodshed,  and  ’tis  I  am  guilty.” 

The  knight  looked  at  the  churchman,  and  thought  to  see 
him  break  forth  into  thanksgivings.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
prior  was  deeply  moved,  but  not  exultant.  “Sir,”  said  he, 
like  a  man  that  is  near  choking,  “  let  me  go  to  my  cell  and 
think  over  these  strange  tidings.” 
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“  And  pray  for  me,  I  do  implore  you,”  said  the  knight. 

“  Ay,  sir,  and  with  all  my  heart.” 

Some  days  passed,  and  the  knight  looked  to  hear  his  own 
tale  come  round  again.  But  no ;  the  prior  was  silent  as  the 
grave.  Then  after  a  while  the  knight  sent  for  him  again, 
and  said,  “  Good  father,  what  I  told  you  was  not  under  seal 
of  confession.” 

“I  know  it,  sir,”  said  the  prior.  “Yet  will  it  go  no 
farther,  unless  I  should  outlive  you  by  God’s  will.  Alas ! 
sir,  you  have  taken  from  me  that  which  was  the  health  of 
my  soul,  my  belief  that  I  had  slain  him  I  hated  so  un¬ 
christian-like.  This  belief  made  humility  easy  to  me,  and 
even  charity  not  difficult.  What  engine  of  w'holesome 
mortification  would  be  left  me  now,  were  I  to  go  a-prating 
that  I  slew  not  the  brother  I  hated  ?  Nay,  I  will  never  tell 
the  truth,  but  carry  my  precious  burden  of  humility  all  my 
days.” 

“Oh,  saint  upon  earth  !  ”  cried  the  knight.  “Outlive  me, 
and  then  tell  the  truth.” 

The  monk  replied  not,  but  pondered  these  words. 

And  it  fell  out  so  that  the  knight  died  three  years  after, 
and  the  prior  closed  his  eyes,  and  said  masses  for  his  soul ; 
and  a  good  while  afterward  he  did,  for  the  honour  of  the 
convent,  reveal  this  true  story  to  two  young  monks,  but 
bound  them  by  a  solemn  vow  not  to  spread  it  during  his 
life.  After  his  death  the  truth  got  abroad,  and  among 
churchmen  the  prior  was  much  revered,  for  that  he  had 
cured  himself  of  an  uncharitable  heart,  and  had  enforced 
on  himself  the  penalty  of  unjust  shame  so  many  years. 
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Two  women,  sisters,  kept  the  toll-bar  at  a  village  in  Yorkshire. 
It  stood  apart  from  the  village,  and  they  often  felt  uneasy  at 
night,  being  lone  women. 

One  day  they  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money  be¬ 
queathed  them  by  a  relation,  and  that  set  the  simple  souls  all 
in  a  flutter. 

They  had  a  friend  in  the  village,  the  blacksmith’s  wife  ; 
so  they  went  and  told  her  their  fears.  She  admitted  that 
theirs  was  a  lonesome  place,  and  she  would  not  live  there, 
for  one,  without  a  man.  Her  discourse  sent  them  home 
downright  miserable. 

The  blacksmith’s  wife  told  her  husband  all  about  it  when 
he  came  in  for  his  dinner.  “  The  fools  !  ”  said  he  ;  “  how  is 
anybody  to  know  they  have  got  brass  in  the  house  ?  ” 

"Well,”  said  the  wife,  “they  make  no  secret  of  it  to 
me  ;  but  you  need  not  go  for  to  tell  it  to  all  the  town — 
poor  souls  !  ” 

“  Not  I,”  said  the  man  :  “  but  they  will  publish  it,  never 
fear  ;  leave  women-folk  alone  for  making  their  own  trouble 
with  their  tongues.” 

There  the  subject  dropped,  as  man  and  wife  have  things  to 
talk  about  besides  their  neighbours. 

The  old  women  at  the  toll-bar,  what  with  their  own  fears 
and  their  Job’s  comforter,  began  to  shiver  with  apprehension 
as  night  fcame  on.  However,  at  sunset  the  carrier  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  at  sight  of  his  friendly  face  they 
brightened  up.  They  told  him  their  care,  and  begged  him 
to  sleep  in  the  house  that  night.  “  Why,  how  can  I  ?  ”  said 

he.  “  I’m  due  at - ;  but  I  will  leave  you  my  dog.”  The 

dog  was  a  powerful  mastiff. 

The  women  looked  at  each  other  expressively.  “  He 
won’t  hurt  us,  will  he  ?  ”  sighed  one  of  them  faintly. 
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“  Not  he,”  said  the  carrier  cheerfully.  Then  he  called  the 
dog  into  the  house,  and  told  them  to  lock  the  door,  and 
went  away  whistling. 

The  women  were  left  contemplating  the  dog  with  that 
tender  interest  apprehension  is  sure  to  excite.  At  first  he 
seemed  staggered  at  this  off-hand  proceeding  of  his  master ; 
it  confused  him  ;  then  he  snuffed  at  the  door ;  then  as  the 
wheels  retreated,  he  began  to  see  plainly  he  was  an  aban¬ 
doned  dog ;  he  delivered  a  fearful  howl,  and  flew  at  the  door, 
scratching  and  barking  furiously. 

The  old  women  fled  the  apartment,  and  were  next  seen  at 
an  upper  window,  screaming  to  the  carrier,  “  Come  back  ! 
come  back,  John !  He  is  tearing  the  house  down.” 

“Drat  the  varmint!”  said  John,  and  came  back.  On  the 
road  he  thought  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  good- 
natured  fellow  took  his  greatcoat  out  of  the  cart  and  laid  it 
down  on  the  floor.  The  mastiff  instantly  laid  himself  on  it. 
“Now,”  said  John  sternly,  “let  us  have  no  more  nonsense; 
you  take  charge  of  that  till  I  come  back,  and  don’t  ye  let 
nobody  steal  that  there,  nor  yet  t’  wives’  brass.  There  now,” 
said  he  kindly  to  the  women,  “  I  shall  be  back  this  way 
breakfast-time,  and  he  won’t  budge  till  then.” 

“  And  he  won’t  hurt  us,  John  ?” 

“  Lord,  no !  Bless  your  heart,  he  is  as  sensible  as  any 
Christian ;  only,  Lord-sake,  woman,  don’t  ye  go  to  take  the 
coat  from  him,  or  you’ll  be  wanting  a  new  gown  yourself, 
and  maybe  a  petticoat  and  all.” 

He  retired,  and  the  old  women  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  their  protector.  He  never  molested  them  ;  and  indeed 
when  they  spoke  cajolingly  to  him,  he  even  wagged  his  tail 
in  a  dubious  way ;  but  still,  as  they  moved  about,  he  squinted 
at  them  out  of  his  bloodshot  eye  in  a  way  that  checked  all 
desire  on  their  parts  to  try  on  the  carrier’s  coat. 

Thus  protected,  they  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  but 
they  did  not  undress  ;  they  were  too  much  afraid  of  every¬ 
thing,  especially  their  protector.  The  night  wore  on,  and 
presently  their  sharpened  senses  let  them  know  that  the 
dog  was  getting  restless ;  he  snuffed,  and  then  he  groAvled, 
and  then  he  got  up  and  pattered  about,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self.  Straightway,  with  furniture,  they  barricaded  the  door 
through  which  their  protector  must  pass  to  devour  them. 

But  by-and-by,  listening  acutely,  they  heard  a  scraping 
and  a  grating  outside  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  dog 
was,  and  he  continued  growling  low.  This  was  enough ; 
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they  slipped  out  at  the  back-door,  and  left  their  money  to 
save  their  lives.  They  got  into  the  village.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  all  the  houses  black  but  two  :  one  was  the  public- 
house,  casting  a  triangular  gleam  across  the  road  a  long  way 
off,  and  the  other  was  the  blacksmith’s  house.  Here  was  a 
piece  of  fortune  for  the  terrified  women.  They  burst  into 
their  friend’s  house.  “  Oh,  Jane  !  the  thieves  are  come  !  ” 
and  they  told  her  in  a  few'  words  all  that  had  happened. 

“  La  !  ”  said  she  ;  “  how  timorsome  you  are  !  ten  to  one  he 
was  only  growling  at  some  one  that  passed  by.” 

“  Nay,  Jane,  wre  heard  the  scraping  outside  the  window. 
Oh,  woman,  call  your  man,  and  let  him  go  with  us.” 

“  My  man — he  is  not  here.” 

“ Where  is  he,  then?” 

“  I  suppose  he  is  where  other  working-women’s  husbands 
are,  at  the  public-house,”  said  she,  rather  bitterly,  for  she 
had  her  experience. 

The  old  w  omen  w'anted  to  go  to  the  public-house  for  him  ; 
but  the  blacksmith’s  wife  was  a  courageous  woman,  and  be¬ 
sides,  she  thought  it  was  most  likely  a  false  alarm.  “Nay, 
nay,”  said  she,  “  last  time  I  went  for  him  there  I  got  a  fine 
affront.  I’ll  come  with  you,”  said  she.  “  I’ll  take  the  poker, 
and  we  have  got  our  tongues  to  raise  the  town  with,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  So  they  marched  to  the  toll-bar.  When  they  got 
near  it  they  saw  something  that  staggered  this  heroine. 
There  was  actually  a  man  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
window.  This  brought  the  blacksmith’s  wife  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  timid  pair  implored  her  to  go  back  to  the  village. 
“  Nay,”  said  she,  “  what  for?  I  see  but  one — and— hark  !  it 
is  my  belief  the  dog  is  holding  of  him.”  However,  she  thought 
it  safest  to  be  on  the  same  side  with  the  dog,  lest  the  man 
might  turn  on  her.  So  she  made  her  way  into  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  the  other  two ;  and  there  a  sight  met  their  eyes 
that  changed  all  their  feelings,  both  toward  the  robber  and 
toward  each  other.  The  great  mastiff  had  pinned  a  man  by 
the  throat,  and  was  pulling  at  him,  to  draw  him  through  the 
window,  with  fierce  but  muffled  snarls.  The  man’s  weight 
alone  prevented  it.  The  wfindow  was  like  a  picture-frame, 
and  in  that  frame  there  glared,  with  lolling  tongue  and 
starting  eyes,  the  white  face  of  the  blacksmith,  their  cour¬ 
ageous  friend’s  villainous  husband.  She  uttered  an  appalling 
scream,  and  flew  upon  the  dog  and  choked  him  with  her  two 
hands.  He  held,  and  growled,  and  tore  till  he  was  all 
but  throttled  himself,  then  he  let  go,  and  the  man  fell. 
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But  what  struck  the  ground  outside,  like  a  lump  of  lead, 
was  in  truth  a  lump  of  clay  !  the  man  was  quite  dead,  and 
fearfully  torn  about  the  throat.  So  did  a  comedy  end 
in  an  appalling  and  most  piteous  tragedy ;  not  that  the 
scoundrel  himself  deserved  any  pity,  but  his  poor,  brave, 
honest  wife,  to  whom  he  had  not  dared  confide  the  villainy 
he  meditated. 

The  outlines  of  this  true  story  were  in  several  journals. 
I  have  put  the  disjointed  particulars  together  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  have  tried  to  learn  the  name  of  the  village,  and 
what  became  of  this  poor  widow,  but  have  failed  hitherto. 
Should  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  can  tell  me, 
I  hope  he  will,  and  without  delay. 
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A  journal  called  the  Los  Angeles  Star  recorded  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  at  the  time  it  occurred  : — 

A  gentleman  in  that  city  had  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
tom-cat,  which  he  had  reared  from  a  kitten.  It  was  now 
five  years  old,  and  the  two  animals  were  mutually  attached. 
Every  morning,  when  the  servant  brought  in  the  water  for 
his  master’s  tub,  Puss  used  to  come  in  and  sit  at  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  gaze  with  admiration  at  his  employer,  and 
sometimes  mew  him  out,  but  retired  into  a  corner  during 
the  tubbing,  which  he  thought  irrational,  and  came  out  again 
when  the  biped  was  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  One  day 
the  cat  was  seen  in  the  garden,  tumbling  over  and  over 
in  strong  convulsions,  which  ended  in  its  crawling  feebly 
into  the  house.  The  master  heard,  and  was  very  sorry,  and 
searched  for  the  invalid,  but  could  not  find  him.  How¬ 
ever,  when  he  went  up  to  bed  at  night,  there  was  the  poor 
creature  stretched  upon  the  floor  at  the  side  of  the  bed, 
the  very  place  where  he  used  to  sit  and  gaze  at  his  master, 
and  mew  him  out  of  bed. 

The  gentleman  was  affected  to  tears  by  the  affectionate 
creature’s  death,  and  his  coming  there  to  die.  He  threw 
a  handkerchief  over  poor  Tom,  and  passed  a  downright  un¬ 
happy  night.  He  determined,  however,  to  bury  his  humble 
friend,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  weather  being  hot. 
So,  when  his  servant  came  in  to  fill  his  tub,  he  ordered  a 
little  grave  to  be  dug  directly,  and  a  box  found  of  a  suitable 
size  to  receive  the  remains. 

Then  he  got  up,  and  instead  of  tubbing,  as  usual,  he 
thought  he  w'ould  wash  poor  Tom’s  body  for  interment,  for 
it  was  all  stained  and  dirty  with  the  mould  of  the  garden. 

He  took  the  body  up,  and  dropped  it  into  the  water 
with  a  souse. 
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That  souse  was  soon  followed  by  a  furious  splashing  that 
sent  the  water  flying  in  his  face  and  all  about  the  room,  and 
away  flew  the  cat  through  the  open  window,  as  if  possessed 
by  a  devil  !  Nor  did  the  poor  body  forgive  this  hydropathic 
treatment,  although  successful.  He  took  a  perverse  view, 
and  had  never  returned  to  the  house  “up  to  the  time  of 
our  going  to  press,”  says  the  Los  Angeles  Star. 

The  cat  is  not  the  only  animal  subject  to  suspension  of 
vital  power.  Many  men  and  women  have  been  buried  alive 
in  this  condition,  especially  on  the  Continent,  where  the  law 
enforces  speedy  interment.  Even  in  Britain — where  they 
do  not  shovel  one  into  the  earth  quite  so  fast —  live  persons 
have  been  buried,  and  others  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  I 
could  give  a  volume  of  instances  at  home  and  abroad — one 
of  them  an  archbishop,  who  was  actually  being  carried  in 
funeral  procession  on  an  open  bier  when  he  came  to,  and 
objected,  in  what  terms  I  know  not ;  but  the  Scotch  have 
an  excellent  formula  in  similar  cases.  It  runs  thus  :  “  Bide 
ye  yet,  mon  ;  I  hae  a  deal  mair  mischief  to  do  fir-r-r-st !  ” 

Two  recent  English  cases  I  could  certify  to  be  true :  one 
a  little  gild  at  Nuneaton,  who  lay  several  days  without  signs 
of  life ;  another,  a  young  lady,  not  known  to  the  public, 
but  to  me.  She  was  dead — in  medicine ;  but  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her  be  buried,  because  there  was  no  sign  of 
decomposition,  and  she  did  not  get  so  deadly  cold  as  others 
had  whom  that  mother  had  lost  by  death. 

This  girl  remained  unburied  some  days,  till  another  of 
God’s  creatures  put  in  his  word  :  a  fly  thought  her  worth 
biting,  and  blood  trickled  from  the  bite.  That  turned  the 
scale  of  opinion,  and  the  girl  was  recovered,  and  is  alive  to 
this  day  !  However,  the  curious  reader  who  desires  to  work 
this  vein  need  go  no  farther  than  the  index  of  the  Annual 
Register  and  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine.  As  for  me,  I  must 
not  be  tempted  outside  my  immediate  subject.  The  parallel 
I  shall  confine  a  very  large  theme  to  is  exact. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  the  public  facilities  for 
anatomy  were  less  than  now ;  so  then  x-obbing  the  church¬ 
yards  was  quite  a  trade,  and  an  egotist  or  two  did  worse — 
they  killed  people  for  the  small  sum  a  dead  body  fetched. 

Well,  a  male  body  was  brought  to  a  certain  surgeon  by 
a  man  he  had  often  employed,  and  the  pair  lumped  it  down 
on  the  dissecting-table,  and  then  the  vendor  received  his 
money  and  went. 
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The  anatomist  set  to  work  to  open  the  body ;  but,  in 
handling  it,  he  fancied  the  limbs  were  not  so  rigid  as  usual, 
and  he  took  another  look.  Yes,  the  man  was  dead !  no 
pulsation  either.  And  yet  somehow  he  was  not  quite  cold 
about  the  region  of  the  heart. 

The  surgeon  doubted ;  he  was  a  humane  man ;  and  so, 
instead  of  making  a  fine  transverse  cut  like  that  at  which 
the  unfortunate  author  of  “  Manon  Lescaut  ”  started  out  of 
his  trance  with  a  shriek  to  die  in  right  earnest,  he  gave 
the  poor  body  a  chance ;  applied  hartshorn,  vinegar,  and 
friction,  all  without  success.  Still  he  had  his  doubts ; 
though,  to  be  frank,  I  am  not  clear  why  he  still  doubted. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  called  in  his  assistant,  and  they 
took  the  body  into  the  yard,  turned  a  high  tap  on,  and 
discharged  a  small  but  hard-hitting  column  of  water  on  to 
the  patient. 

No  effect  was  produced  but  this,  which  an  unscientific 
eye  might  have  passed  over :  the  skin  turned  slightly  pink 
in  one  or  two  places  under  the  fall  of  water. 

The  surgeon  thought  this  a  strong  proof  life  was  not 
extinct ;  but  not  to  overdo  it,  he  wrapped  the  man  in 
blankets  for  a  time,  and  then  drenched  him  again,  letting 
the  water  strike  him  hard  on  the  head  and  the  heart  in 
particular. 

He  followed  this  treatment  up  till  at  last  the  man’s  eyes 
winked,  and  then  he  gasped,  and  presently  he  gulped,  and 
by-and-by  he  groaned,  and  eventually  uttered  loud  and 
fearful  cries  as  one  battling  with  death. 

In  a  word,  he  came  to,  and  the  surgeon  put  him  into 
a  warm  bed ;  and  as  medicine  has  its  fashions,  and  bleeding 
was  the  panacea  of  that  day,  he  actually  took  blood  from 
the  poor  body.  This  ought  to  have  sent  him  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came — the  grave  to  wit — but  some¬ 
how  it  did  not ;  and  next  day  the  reviver  showed  him  with 
pride  to  several  visitors,  and  prepared  an  article. 

“  Resurrectus  ”  was  well  fed,  and  being  a  pauper,  was 
agreeable  to  lie  in  that  bed  for  ever,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
science.  But  as  years  rolled  on,  his  preserver  got  tired 
of  that.  However,  he  had  to  give  him  a  suit  of  his  own 
clothes  to  get  rid  of  him.  Did  I  say  years  ?  I  must  have 
meant  days. 

He  never  did  get  rid  of  him  ;  the  fellow  used  to  call  at 
intervals  and  demand  charity,  urging  that  the  surgeon  had 
taken  him  out  of  a  condition  in  which  he  felt  neither  hunger, 
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thirst,  nor  misery,  and  so  was  now  bound  to  supply  his 
natural  needs. 

However,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful  part  of  the 
picture,  lest  learned  and  foreseeing  men  should,  from 
the  date  of  reading  this  article,  confine  resuscitation  to 
quadrupeds. 

To  conclude  with  the  medical  view.  To  resuscitate 
animals  who  seem  dead,  but  are  secretly  alive,  drop  them 
into  water  from — or  else  drop  water  on  them  from — a 
sufficient  height. 
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Near  Newcastle  is  Sandyford  Bridge,  thirty-six  feet  above 
the  river,  which,  like  many  Northern  streams,  is  seldom  quite 
full,  but  flows  in  a  channel,  with  the  rocky  bed  bare  on 
each  side ;  an  ugly  bridge  to  look  up  to  or  to  look  over, 
driving  by. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  when  our  wise 
ancestors  got  hold  of  so  dizzy  and  dangerous  a  place,  they 
made  the  most  of  it ;  with  incredible  perversity  they  led 
the  approach  to  such  a  bridge  either  down  a  steep  or 
nearly  at  right  angles.  They  carried  Sandyford  Lane  up 
to  the  bridge  on  the  rectangular  plan,  and  thereby  secured 
two  events,  which  were  but  the  natural  result  of  their 
skill  in  road-making,  yet,  taken  in  conjunction,  have  other 
claims  to  notice. 

At  a  date  I  hope  some  day  to  ascertain  precisely,  but  at 
present  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  very  early  in  the  present 
century,  a  young  gentleman  called  Lambert  was  run  away 
with  by  his  horse ;  the  animal  came  tearing  down  Sandyford 
Lane,  and,  thanks  to  ancestral  wisdom  aforesaid,  charged 
the  bridge  with  such  momentum  and  impetus  that  he  knocked 
a  slice  of  the  battlement  and  half  a  ton  of  masonry  into  the 
air,  and  went  down  after  it  into  the  river  with  his  rider. 

The  horse  was  killed  ;  Mr.  Lambert,  though  shaken,  was 
not  seriously  injured  by  this  awful  leap.  The  masonry  was 
repaired ;  and  to  mark  the  event,  these  words,  Lambert  s 
Leap,  were  engraved  on  the  new  coping-stone.  The  road  was 
allowed  to  retain  its  happy  angle. 

December  5,  1822,  about  eleven,  forenoon,  Mr.  John 
Nicholson,  of  Newcastle,  a  student  in  surgery,  was  riding 
in  Sandyford  Lane.  His  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and 
being  unable  to  take  the  sharp  turn  for  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  ran  against  the  battlement  of  the  bridge. 
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It  resisted  this  time,  and  brought  the  horse  to  his  knees ; 
but  the  animal,  being  now  thoroughly  tei'rified,  rose  and 
actually  leaped  or  scrambled  over  the  battlement,  and  fell 
into  the  rocky  bed  below,  carrying  away  a  single  coping- 
stone,  viz.,  the  stone  engraved  Lambert's  Leap.  That  stone 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fall.  The  poor  young  man  was 
so  cruelly  injured  that  he  never  spoke  again;  he  died  at 
seven  o’clock  that  evening ;  but  the  horse  was  so  little  the 
worse,  and  so  tamed  by  the  fall,  that  he  was  at  once  ridden 
into  Newcastle  for  assistance. 

The  reversed  fates  of  the  two  animals,  and  the  two 
incidents  happening  within  an  inch  of  each  other,  have 
earned  them  a  place  in  this  collection. 

Richardson’s  “  Local  Historian’s  Table-book”  relates  the 
second  leap,  and  refers  to  the  first,  which  is  also  authen¬ 
ticated. 
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Men’s  lives  have  been  sometimes  taken,  sometimes  saved, 
by  other  animals,  in  ways  that  sound  incredible  until  the 
details  are  given. 

Here  is  a  list  that  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  subject, 
nothing  more  : — 

1.  Several  ships  and  crews  destroyed  by  fish. 

2.  Two  ships  and  crews  saved  by  fish. 

3.  One  crew  saved  by  a  dog. 

4.  Many  men  killed  by  dogs,  and  many  saved. 

5.  Many  men  killed  by  horses,  and  many  saved. 

6.  Men  killed  (and  saved)  by  rats. 

7.  Man  killed  by  a  dead  pig. 

8.  Man  saved  by  fowls. 

9.  Woman  saved  from  death  by  a  live  pig. 

10.  Woman  saved  by  a  crocodile. 

1 1 .  Ditto  by  a  lady-bird. 

12.  One  man  executed  by  the  act  of  a  horse. 

13.  Crows  leading  to  the  execution  of  murderers. 

14.  A  man’s  life  saved  by  an  ape. 

15.  Ditto  by  a  bear. 

ib‘.  Ditto  by  a  fox. 

Some  of  these  sound  like  riddles,  and  are  at  least  as 
well  worth  puzzling  over  as  acrostics  and  conundrums. 

I  will  leave  the  majority  to  rankle  in  my  reader  and 
rouse  his  curiosity.  But  I  feel  he  is  entitled  to  some 
immediate  proof  that  the  whole  list  is  not  a  romance ;  so  I 
will  relate  8  and  9  by  way  of  specimen. 

And  here  let  me  premise  that,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
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exclude  from  this  collection  all  those  wonderful  stories 
about  animals  which  are  found  only  in  books  especially 
devoted  to  that  subject.  Those  writers  are  all  theorists — 
men  with  an  amiable  bias  in  favour  of  the  inferior  animals. 
This  tempts  them  to  twist  and  exaggerate  facts,  and  even 
to  repeat  stale  falsehoods  which  have  gone  the  round  for 
years,  but  never  rested  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  some  plain  man,  who  has  no 
theory,  writes  down  a  story  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot, 
and  sends  it  off  to  a  newspaper  or  other  chronicle  of  current 
events,  where  it  lies  open  to  immediate  contradiction,  then 
we  are  on  the  terra  Jirma  of  history. 

Example. — Here  is  a  letter  written  on  the  spot  and  at 
the  time  to  a  newspaper,  and  transferred  from  that  news¬ 
paper  to  the  “  Annual  Register  ”  : — 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  NOTTINGHAM. 

“January  9,  1761. 

“  On  Tuesday  se’nnight  Mr.  Hall’s  servant,  of  Beckingliam, 
returning  from  market,  and  finding  the  boat  at  Gainsborough 
putting  off  from  shore  full  of  people,  was  so  rash  and 
imprudent  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  as  to  leap  his  horse  into 
the  boat,  and  with  the  violence  of  the  fall  drove  the  poor 
people  and  their  horses  to  the  farther  side,  which  instantly 
carried  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  over¬ 
set  it. 

“  Imagine  you  see  the  unfortunate  sufferers  all  plunging 
in  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  calling  out  for  help  and  struggling 
for  life.  It  wras  all  horror  and  confusion ;  and  during  this 
situation  the  first  account  was  despatched,  which  assured  us 
that  out  of  eighty  souls  only  five  or  six  were  saved.  By  a 
second  account  we  were  told  that  there  were  only  thirty  on 
board,  but  that  out  of  these  above  twenty  had  been  drowned. 
This  was  for  some  time  believed  to  be  the  truest  account, 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  by  a  third  account  that  many 
of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  lost  have  been  taken  up 
alive,  some  of  them  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ferry,  and 
that  no  more  than  six  are  missing,  though  numbers  were 
brought  to  life  with  difficulty.  It  was  happy  for  them  that 
so  many  horses  were  on  board,  as  all  who  had  time  to  lay 
hold  of  a  stirrup  or  a  horse’s  tail  were  brought  safe  to 
shore. 
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“  A  poor  man  who  had  a  basket  of  fowls  upon  his  arm  was 
providentially  buoyed  up  till  assistance  could  be  had,  and 
he,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  was  at  last  taken  up  alive, 
though  senseless,  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  ferry. 

“  A  poor  woman  who  had  bought  a  pig,  and  had  tied  one 
end  of  a  string  round  its  foot  and  the  other  round  her  own 
wrist,  was  dragged  safe  to  land  in  this  providential  manner.” 

Observe — I  am  better  than  my  word,  for  I  have  thrown 
you  in  the  circumstance  that  the  horses  saved  the  rest ; 
certainly  in  this  particular  business  the  lord  of  the  creation 
does  not  show  that  vast  superiority  to  the  brutes  which  he 
assumes  in  some  of  his  sculptures  and  nearly  all  his  writings, 
Butler’s  “  Analogy  ”  included.  The  animal  that  makes  the 
mischief  by  his  folly  is  a  man  ;  the  animals  that  prove  in¬ 
competent  to  save  their  own  lives  are  the  men.  All  the 
other  animals  in  the  boat,  dowrn  to  the  very  pig,  turn  to 
and  pull  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  creation  out  of  the  mess 
one  of  these  peerless  creatures  had  plunged  them  all  into. 


EXCHANGE  OF  ANIMALS 


Old  traditions  linger  in  country  places  long  after  they  have 
perished  in  great  towns.  Were  the  English  provinces  to 
be  groped  for  modern  antiquities,  and  the  sum  total  pre¬ 
sented,  the  general  reader  would  be  amazed  at  the  mass  of 
ancient  superstition  lingering  in  modern  England.  Not  oidy 
do  popish  practices,  popish  legends,  and  charms,  flourish  in 
our  most  Puritanical  counties,  but  even  Pagan  rites  and 
ceremonies.  In  the  North  the  mummers  at  Christmas,  of 
all  days,  dance  a  sword-dance  which  belongs  to  the  worship 
of  a  Scandinavian  god ;  in  Northumberland  and  parts  of 
Ireland  the  young  folk  still  make  little  bonfires  and  leap 
through  them  on  a  certain  day,  though  the  practice  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  abomination,  for  this  is 
no  other  thing  than  “  going  through  the  fire  to  Baal,”  and 
is  one  of  the  many  signs  that  we  Celts  were  an  Oriental 
tribe.  Any  novice  wishing  to  strike  this  vein  of  lore  without 
much  trouble  has  only  to  read  the  excellent  book  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  grope  the  index  to  Notes  mid  Queries.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  latter  course. 

“  For  index-reading  turns  no  student  pale, 

Yet  takes  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail.” 

My  own  reading  in  such  matters  has  taught  me  one  thing — 
to  suspect  old  tradition  whenever  I  encounter  any  strange 
practice  down  in  the  country.  Why,  even  rustic  mispro¬ 
nunciation  is  often  a  relic  where  it  passes  for  an  error. 
Rusticus  calls  a  coroner’s  inquest  “  crowner’s  quest,”  and 
the  educated  smile  superior.  But  Rusticus  is  not  wrong  ; 
he  is  only  in  arrear.  “  Crowner’s  quest  ”  is  the  true  mediaeval 
form,  and  was  once  universal.  Every  English  peasant  calls 
a  theatre  a  theatre,  and  young  gentlemen  sneer.  Yet  theatre 
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is  the  true  pronunciation  ;  and  fifty  years  before  Shakespeare, 
nobody,  high  or  low,  mispronounced  the  word  into  theatre, 
as  he  does  and  we  do. 

To  the  tenacity  of  old  tradition  I  ascribe  a  prevalent 
notion,  in  rude  parts  of  this  country,  that  an  Englishman 
and  his  wife  can  divorce  themselves  under  certain  conditions. 
1st,  the  parties  must  consent;  2nd,  there  must  be  a  public 
auction  ;  3rd,  the  lady  must  be  sold  with  a  halter  round  her 
neck.  That  our  rural  population  ever  invented  this  law 
is  improbable  in  itself,  and  against  evidence ;  there  are 
examples  of  the  practice  as  old  as  any  chronicle  we  have, 
and  I  really  suspect  that  in  some  barbarous  age — later,  per¬ 
haps,  than  our  serious  worship  of  Baal,  but  anterior  to  our 
earliest  Saxon  laws — this  rude  divorce  by  consent  was  the 
unwritten  law  of  Britain. 

The  thing  has  been  done  in  my  day  many  times,  and 
related  in  the  journals,  and  I  observe  that  it  is  always  done 
with  similar  ceremonies,  and  that  the  lower  order  of  people, 
though  they  jeer,  are  not  shocked  at  it,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
strike  them  as  utterly  and  profoundly  illegal.  It  dates,  I 
apprehend,  from  a  time  when  marriage  was  a  partnership 
at  will ;  and  the  Roman  theory  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament, 
and  the  English  theory  that  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament, 
but  half  a  sacrament,  were  alike  unknown  to  a  primitive 
jieople. 

My  note-book  contains  numerous  examples.  I  select  one 
with  a  bit  of  colour,  which  was  published  at  the  date  when 
it  occurred. 

Joseph  Thompson  rented  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  a  village 
three  miles  from  Carlisle.  In  1829  lie  married  a  spruce, 
lively  girl  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

They  had  many  disputes,  and  no  children.  So  after  three 
years  they  agreed  to  part. 

The  bell-man  was  sent  around  the  village  to  announce 
that  Joseph  Thompson  would  sell  Mary  Anne  Thompson  by 
auction  on  April  5,  1832,  at  noon  precisely. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Joseph  Thompson  stood  on  a  table, 
and  his  wife  a  little  below  him  on  an  oak  chair,  with  a 
halter  of  straw  round  her  neck.  He  put  her  up  for  sale  in 
terms  that  a  bystander  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  down 
on  the  spot : — 

“  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  offer  to  your  notice  my  wife, 
Mary  Anne  Thompson,  otherwise  Williamson.  It  is  her  wish 
as  well  as  mine  to  part  for  ever,  and  will  be  sold  without 
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reserve  to  the  highest  bidder.  Gentlemen,  the  lot  now 
offered  for  competition  has  been  to  me  a  bosom  serpent. 
I  took  it  for  my  comfort  and  the  good  of  my  house,  but 
it  became  my  tormentor,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night  invasion, 
and  a  daily  devil.  The  Lord  deliver  us  from  termagant 
wives,  and  troublesome  widows  !  Gentlemen,  avoid  them 
as  you  would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  loaded  pistol, 
cholera  morbus,  or  any  other  pestilential  phenomenon - ” 

Here  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Joseph  Thompson 
that  he  was  not  going  the  way  to  sell  his  lot  at  a  high 
figure,  so  he  tried  to  be  more  the  auctioneer  and  less  the 
husband. 

“  However,”  said  he,  “  now  I  have  told  you  her  little 
defects,  I  will  present  the  bright  and  sunny  side  of  her. 
She  can  read  novels,  milk  cows,  and  laugh  and  weep  with 
the  same  ease  that  you  could  toss  off  a  glass  of  ale.  What 
the  poet  says  of  women  in  general  is  true  to  a  hair  of  this 
one — 

‘  Heaven  gave  to  women  the  peculiar  grace 
To  laugh,  to  weep,  and  cheat  the  human  race.’ 

She  can  make  butter  and  scold  the  maid ;  she  can  sing 
Moore’s  Melodies,  and  pleat  her  own  frills  and  caps.  She 
cannot  make  rum,  nor  gin,  nor  whisky ;  but  she  is  a  good 
judge  of  all  three  from  long  experience  in  tasting  them. 
What  shall  we  say  for  her,  with  all  her  perfections  and 
imperfections  ? — fifty  shillings  to  begin  ?  ” 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  He  had  better  have  employed 
George  Robins,  Sr.  “  Cuilibet  in  sua  arte  credendum.” 
There  was  no  bidding  at  all.  Then  the  auctioneer  was 
angry,  and  threatened  to  take  the  lot  home. 

The  company  in  general  sustained  this  threat  with  com¬ 
posure  ;  but  one  Mears  conceived  hopes,  and  asked  modestly 
whether  an  exchange  could  not  be  made.  “  I  have  here,” 
said  he,  “a  Newfoundland  dog — a  beauty.  He  can  fetch 
and  carry ;  and  if  you  fall  in  the  water,  drunk  or  sober,  he’ll 
pull  you  out.” 

Thompson  approved  the  dog,  but  objected  to  give  a 
Christian  in  even  exchange  for  a  quadruped.  Each  species 
has  a  prejudice  in  its  own  favour,  owing  to  which  the 
company  backed  him.  So  at  last  Mears  agreed  to  give  the 
dog  and  twenty  shillings  to  boot. 

The  bargain  was  made.  Thompson  took  the  halter  off 
the  wife  and  put  it  round  the  dog,  and  Mears  led  his 
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purchase  away  by  the  hand,  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of 
ihe  multitude,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  Thompson. 

After  a  while,  however,  the  latter  recollected  he  had  a 
duty  to,  perform.  “  I  must  drink  the  new-married  couple’s 
health,  said  he  gravely.  Accordingly  he  adjourned  with 
his  dog  and  his  money  to  the  public-house,  and  toasted  his 
deliverer  so  zealously  that  he  took  nothing  home  from  the 
sale  except  the  dog.  Fortunately  for  him}  a  man  can’t  drink 
his  superior. 


THE  END 
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